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The trouble showed itself before old George Riston died, 
but it was of infinitely older lineage than that. Its 
lineage is as ancient as humanity itself, and its story will 
be the story of humanity so long as there are brothers to 
enact it and onlookers to urge and aid and set the scene. 
For if Angels can elect to fall from heaven, and perfect 
men from paradise, there would seem to be something 
inherendy unsatisfying in goodness and imperfect in 
perfection, and we should not therefore expect from 
mortal men and brothers, born into a world of congenial 
sinfulness, more than in effect they give us. 

As boys these brothers had shared one bed, and many 
hopes and fears. They had played their games together, 
making common stock of companionship ; but as they 
grew to man’s estate great differences showed upon the 
surface of their brotherhood like the deepening grooves 
in bark. For five years spaced the elder from the 
younger, and all at once these years began to speak ; to 
assume the tone and manner of a man. They dogmatized, 
indeed, while yet the younger son remained mere lad. 
And then again, the dispositions of these two were quite 
unlike. The elder brother cast youth early, and seem¬ 
ingly without an effort or regret. He shed it as a haw¬ 
thorn sheds a leaf and thought no more about the boyhood 
that was gone. His was the gift of gravity. He went 
into the wheelwright’s shop and from the first day 
applied himself to life and trade as gravely as his father. 

Five years constitute a great leeway to make up, as 
George Riston’s younger son discovered. Not lightly 
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did this younger son renounce his youth. He clung to it 
stubbornly and would have borne it with him into his 
father’s shop, but in that uncompromising atmosphere 
there was no room for youth. 

“ Hod 1 thy noise,” was his brother’s terse injunction. 
“ Thoo’s at work noo, think on. Thoo dizn’t come 
here to play.” 

But the moment work was over and the paint-daubed 
doors were shut, the younger son raced back to his 
boyhood again, and it seemed indeed that what he learned 
of life and business in the wheelwright’s workshop left 
not the least impression on him. Except, perhaps, this : 
that he came to regard himself as placed at a disadvantage 
by his brother’s five superior years. “There’s two 
masters i’ this shop,” he told himself. “ Not yan.” 2 
And he began to entertain the suspicion of the younger 
and the weaker, and to view his brother as a rival, 
straining every sinew to keep the unfair lead those five 

long years had given him and to dispossess him of what 
by right was his. 

“ What’s elder or younger got to do wi’ it ? ” he 

complained resentfully. “ I’se my father’s son as mich 

as him. There’s yan mother tiv 3 us both.” And he 

told himself: “ I know very well what he’s after. But 
111 watch him.” 


What he did not know, what he would have found hard 
to credit, was mat his elder brother-striving to maintain 
*e lead that time had lent him—felt these five years as a 
handicap that caused him to lose ground against a 
younger, fleeter-footed, lighter-weighted rival. At heart 
he was jealous of his brother’s juniority ; of the green 
leafed youth still dinging to him. He was jealousdf his 
laughter of his sunny countenance, of his irrepressible 
good spirits, for well he knew and feared the favour feh 


hold. 
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by parents for their youngest born. Let those five 
years work (thought he) as hard as they would, not 
diligence nor duty done could ever overcome the initial 
inequality of time and the unfair preference of mortal 
hearts. 

“ He’s youngest,” he told himself with bitterness at 
times. “ He’s wreckling. 1 It’s always wreckling they 
lean to.” And every time his brother’s sallies lit up 
laughter on his father’s face his own soul darkened for 
this countenance of folly was a disregard of merit that 
seemed to justify his fears and show the nature of the 
fight he fought. Judged by work and competence alone 
he feared no rival, least of all a brother who brought as 
little diligence as talent to his trade, and boasted openly 
the motto : “ What’s use seeking Better when Good 
Eneaf’s 2 under a man’s nose?” But he feared the 
rivalry of youth and folly whose very faults appeared to 
win indulgence from the partial fondness of judges who 
should, by right, have been the first to censure them. 
“ Aye 1 What’s use me working 1 ” he declared often 
to himself in the sultry atmosphere of injustice. “ I 
mud 3 work my fingers ti knuckle bone, and yet my 
brother’s fondness’ll 4 get him as mich as my work gets 
me. Wrong’s as good as right when be diz 6 it.” 

There were moments when the smouldering feud- 
between these two broke into flame, and if their words 
had had as much substance as heat the wheelwright’s 
shop might have caught fire. For the elder son, seeking 
to convict the younger of his faults before their father s 
face, would thrust some piece of work accusingly in 
front of him and ask in a voice intended for the wheel¬ 
wright’s ears: 

“ What’s thoo call this ? ” 

1 weakling, tenderling. ' enough. * might. 

4 foolishness, tomfoolery. 1 docs. 
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“ I calls it nought/’ his younger brother would rejoin. 
“ And if thoo can’t see what it is wi’oot being telt, it’s 
time thoo did—all years thoo’s been learning thy trade.” 

“ I can see what it’s meant to be,” the elder brother 
might declare. 

“ Then thoo sees right,” his younger brother would 
retort. “ And what it’s meant to be it is an’ all.” 1 

“ Diz thoo reckon to call this a job ? ” 

“ It’s good eneaf.” 

“ Who for ? ” 

“ For anybody.” 

** It isn’t good eneaf for me.” 

“ Thoo’s neabody.” 2 

At times the matter in dispute would be submitted to 
the wheelwright’s judgment, and not always did he 
pronounce upon it with such lucidity as satisfied the elder 
brother’s sense of joinership and justice ; for there were 
occasions when the latter demurred at ambiguous judg¬ 
ments given, and charged his father with unfairness. 

“ Thoo knows well enough who’s i’ right, but thoo 
wean’t say. Thoo sides wi’ him.” 

“I sides wi’ neabody,” the wheelwright affirmed. 
" rse ower thrcng 3 wi’ my own work. There’s as mich 
work i’ shop as’ll keep all oor six arms busy so long as 
tongues dizn’t get i’ road.” 

And the younger son published his grievances too 
before their father’s face. 


“ Thoo’s for ever making mischief,” he accused his 
brother hotly. “ Thoo diz thy best to set my father 
again me. Thoo gans 4 ti my father behind my back 
There’s nought I can leave a minute on bench but what 
thoo teks and clicks it up and thrusts it under my father’s 


'an' all (intensive locution) -into the bargain • indeed ^ 

* neabody - nobody. b ’ ,n<,ee «» etc. 


• busy. 


4 gans -goes. (cf. Ger. : gelien.) 
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nose and tells him : ‘ Look ye ! See ye ! There’s a bit 
o’ Arthur’s work, look ye.’ Thoo can t deny it. 

“ Thoo’s a liar,” his brother said. “ I can deny ought 

that isn’t true.” 

“ I’se seed thee do it.” 

“ Aye, very like. Thoo sees a lot,” his brother com¬ 
mented with contemptuous evasion. “ Thoo s z deal 
better workman wi’ thy eyes than wi thy hands. 

On bickerings like this the sense of rivalry was 
nourished, and its spreading roots grew deep into their 
beings. Brotherhood seemed but a fertile soil lor 
enmity to thrive in. Save for their kinship they might, 
indeed, have been good friends enough, but kinship is 
constrained to eat too many of its meats from one dish. 
Its interests press too close on one another s heels, for 
blood fights out its battles in a narrow field. Kinship 
stands too much upon its rights, and rights in turn grow 
autocratic and aggressive ; they look only to themselv es, 
and see no more than he secs who looks at his own lace 
in a glass, unmindful of the other faces which the same 
glass will reflect with equal justice and impartiality. 
Whiist their mother lived the feud between these two was 
desultory. Her peaceful influence served to soften 
much and to muffle many animosities that sought their 
vent through her, and were by her means shorn of their 
sharpness. For she was a complacent woman whose 
earthly heaven consisted in a comfortable home and 
spotless kitchen, and she found no fault with any provi¬ 
dence that furnished both. Her congenital contentment 
failed to comprehend the wilfulness of men that could 
find cause for quarrel amid such blessings as these ; that 
polluted their own happiness as flies pollute the meat they 

feed on. . 

“ Wisht I Wisht 1 ” she told them each in turn, in a 

voice that reached rebuke but never rose to anger. 
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“ Thoo’s gotten a good yam. 1 What more diz thoo 
want ? Diz thoo want to spoil it ? Nobbut 2 you do 
right by yan another and by your father, your father’ll 
do right by both. There’s nobbut 2 you two to share 
what’s left when me and him’s gone. We shan’t be here 
for ever.” 

In that she spoke the bitter truth, and though for a 
while her death brought peace or a passable semblance of 
it into the wheelwright’s house, the feud survived in 
secret, for death had blown his bugle once and both 
combatants prepared to take the field at a moment’s 
notice, not knowing when he might put the fatal trumpet 
to his lips again. But the elder brother, profiting by the 
unfair advantage that those five years gave him, took it 
first—and very swiftly. The soil had barely settled on 
their mother’s grave before the blow fell—and with the 
greater force because it fell all unexpected and un¬ 
questioned from the old man’s mouth. 

“ . . . As soon as thy brother gets wed,” said he. 

“ . . . Wed 1 ” his younger son exclaimed in¬ 
credulously. “ Him ? ” 

“ Why . . . Thoo know’s he’s coorting, 3 ” die old 
man said. “ He’s been coorting a long while. He was 
agate 4 afore thy mother died.” 

“ Aye. I know that well enough,” die younger son 
concurred with the patent contempt for a piece of in¬ 
formation of no worth. “ Every fool i’ village knows it 
an’ all.” For ids elder brother brought to an exercise 
regarded by many of his age as in the nature of a light 
diversion, to be indulged in after the toils of day, the 
same seriousness which he brought to his trade. He 
measured matrimony with the gravely calculating eye of 

1 home. 

* nobbut — not but —only, provided, etc. 

• courting. 

4 agate : busy, begun, started. 
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the undertaker. To all intents and purposes he went 
a-courting (in his brother’s parlance) with the stretching- 
board beneath his arm. He chose a wife as he would 
have chosen timber—with an eye to age, durability and 
seasoning, and paid no heed to those superficial aspects 
of the sex whose only function is to defraud reason and 
put wise men on one footing with fools. The chief 
advantage to be derived from courting was (for him) 
the sharpened incentive (on both sides) to save. Marriage 
—when the slow march of time brought this redoubtable 
step near—called for at least as much care in the making 
as a coffin, and was not more lightly to be entered into. 
So far indeed as earnest thinking can avail a man where 
woman is concerned the wheelwright’s elder son had 
picked his future wife with care and circumspection. 
She was the only daughter of the blacksmith of Uffiing, 
and her father enjoyed no small repute around the country¬ 
side as a shrewd buyer of real estate. He was always 
ready to pick up any piece of land or property at his own 
price ; and his own price constituted an effectual 
guarantee that the purchase was worth it. The match, 
albeit slow-firing like an ancient vesta, had won the 
tacit approval of the wheelwright and his wife. Little 
was said about it, to be sure, and few were the compli¬ 
ments exchanged between the one side and the other; 
nevertheless Alfred Riston’s mother opined in her com¬ 
placent way that her future daughter-in-law would have 
a “ nest egg ” to sit on when the time came ; and the 
wheelwright paid tribute to his son’s sobriety. “ Alfred’s 
a steady chap. He wean’t gan coorting for nowt. 
He’ll want a penny for a penny, you may depend.” But 
the word “ marriage ” had never crossed any lip at the 
wheelwright’s table. Like death and the hereafter it 
figured among those distant things of destiny calling for 
no anticipation, but only for a suitable acceptance when 
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they came. From time to time stray visitors to the house 
or workshop would feel it incumbent on politeness to 
remark : “ Yon eldest lad o’ thine’s coorting, then, it 
seems l ” and the wheelwright would admit: “ Why, 
he gans somewhere of a neet, 1 noo and then. But there’s 
time eneaf. He’s not chap to gie up a good yam 2 till he 
sees chance of a better. He wean’t push plate away so 
long as there’s good meat on it.” 

All this while the younger son had seen his brother’s 
solemn labours in the field of fancy as a thing to laugh 
at; to sharpen wit upon. Men that court the same lass 
once a week for two years running, putting on their 
Sunday clothes for the purpose as if she were a place of 
worship, offer themselves to scorn. Courting, in the 
younger brother’s estimation, stood to be a smarter job 
than that. “ I can do as mich coorting i* yah 8 neet,” 
said he, “ as my brother’ll do afore he dies.” Nor in 
regard to marriage itself did the younger son disguise 
his contempt towards an estate for which life offered so 
many agreeable alternatives. “ What’s use o’ keeping a 
cow,” he asked, “ when milk’s to be had for the asking ? ” 
And now, on a sudden, this thing that the sagacious 
superiority of youth had laughed at and affected to 
despise, was shaped and sharpened to a weapon. His 
suspicions flew to their posts at once. Aye. He began 
to see now ; he began to see fair what his brother was 
after. Be sure there was nothing his brother did but 
what had depth of soil below it; it would cost a man 
hard digging to come at what lay at bottom of his 
brother’s mind. 

“ Mebbe he wouldn’t ’a thought o’ getting wed so 
soon,” the wheelwright explained, “ but for thy mother’s 
death an’ all.” 

“ My mother’s death ? ” the younger son exclaimed. 

* night. home. • yah —yan ^one. 
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“ What’s my mother’s death got to do \vi’ him getting 
married ? ” 

“ Why, thoo knows yon house’ll want a woman in it,” 
his father told him, “ noo thy mother’s gone. He mud 
as well get wed as stop single. Job’ll be done wi\” 

“ Thoo means ...” the younger son said, bringing 
the suspicion to a clear focus, “ . . . thoo means he’s 
bringing yon lass of his to live on spot ? ” 

“ Why, thoo sees fix we’re in,” his father said. “ What 
else would thoo have him do ? Wife’ll be to house an’ 
keep, hooiwer, 1 an’ isn’t it more ti sense she should work 
for her meat 2 i’ yon kitchen than some other woman 
should—that’ll be to feed just same, and want a wage at 
week-end an’ all ? House wean’t work itsen, 3 hooiwer. 
Thoo’s gotten a belly that shouts at meal times as sharp 
as any man’s.” 

“ An’ before long,” said the younger son darkly, 
“ there’ll be other bellies to feed. My brother’s a slow 
coorter, but there’s things mebbe he’s sharper at. If he 
isn’t, belike yon lass’ll learn him. What’ll be to do when 
she bears him childer ? ” 

“ It’ll be time eneaf ti talk o’ childer when they come,” 
said the wheelwright sagely. “ What’s use working thy 
jaws afore thoo’s gotten meat atwixt ’em ? Alfred wasn’t 
born until thy mother and me’d been wed three year, and 
there was other five atwixt him and thee.” 

“ I know there was,” the younger son acknowledged. 

“ Thoo gies me no chance to forget ’em. But dos’t 4 
think I’se boon 6 to stop at yam when yon chap brings his 
wife intiv 6 it, and submit to have my meat cooked and 
set afore my face by her ? ” 

* however. » food, keep, living. 

* sen ~sclf ; mysen, thysen, his-sen, etc. 

* dost thou. 

* bound, likely, going to. 

* into (often “v" before vowels; a softening of latent w in liaison!. 
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“ What for not ? ” enquired the wheelwright. 
“ Thoo’ll ’a ti ’a thy meat cooked and set afore thy face 
by some woman, hooiwer. Unless thoo means to do 
it for thysen.” 

“ An’ where’ll lass sleep when she di\ come ? ” the 
younger son demanded. 

“ Why, thoo may know where she’ll sleep,” said his 
father. “ Wi’oot asking. She’ll sleep wi’ thy brother 
Alfred.” 

“ Aye, but where’ll he sleep, then ? ” the younger son 
persisted. 

“ I’ chamber where he’s always slept,” the wheelwright 
said. “ I’ same chamber where him an’ thoo sleeps now.” 

“ Then where shall I sleep ? ” asked the second son. 

“ Nay. . . . As-sure 1 I never gied it a thought,” the 
wheelwright answered carelessly, foreseeing the pen to 
which he was being headed, “ . . . where all on ye’d 
sleep. Thoo’ll sleep wi’ thysen. Thoo’ll sleep upstairs, 
mebbe. Thoo’ll sleep i’ loft.” 

“ Aye, that’s it! ” the younger son declared, with the 
triumph for an admission elicited at last. “ But why 
should it be rue to sleep i’ left ? Why shouldn’t it be 
him an’ her ? Loft’s large c.icaf.” 

“ Why . . . thoo’s youngest,” the wheelwright re¬ 
minded him, and his younger son spat out an oath. 
“ Thoo couldn’t expect thy brother an’ his wife to sleep 
upstairs.” 

Nay, nor thoo can’t expect me” his son decided. 
“ But if thoo diz expect—thoo’s mistaen. I wean’t.” 

“ wh Y> thoo’s a grown man,” his father reflected, “ or 
should be. Thoo’s aud eneiif to please thysen, an’ there’s 
neiibody else thoo studies mich. If thoo means ti mek 

a trouble on it ... I know very well thoo will, an’ 
there’s nowt ni more to be said.” 

1 Assure -I’m sure. 
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“ Nay, there’s nowt ni more to be said,” the younger 
son concurred with vehemence. “ Thoo an’ my 
brother’s gotten it all settled up betwixt ye.” 

For clearly he perceived in this fresh move the in¬ 
exorable working of his brother’s deep designs against 
him. And he went, not silently, from the house he had 
been born in, proclaiming his wrongs and publishing his 
brother’s delinquencies to a world which is always ready 
to espouse any righteousness that costs nothing, in 
causes not its own, and to fan feuds as it would sur¬ 
reptitiously encourage dogs to fight—for the stimulation 
of passions that are best indulged beneath a coverlet of 
justice. For by this time the quarrel was become not 
one of brothers only, but of a community. All the 
village took a hand in it, pitting the protagonists against 
each other, as if they were playing-cards ; themselves 
intent upon a game in which nothing more costly than 
their own excitements was at stake. 


II 

So the wheelwright’s younger son left the house he had 
been born in ; the pleasant house whose broad sash 
windows seemed to smile, when the sun lit them, upon 
the long main street; with the pear tree trained against 
its mellow front of brick, plaiting its branches to either 
side about the gabled window of the spacious loft in 
which the younger son’s resentful pride refused to sleep. 
That pride would have renounced his father’s workshop 
too—the spacious workshop fragrant with the breath of 
pine suspired from fresh-planed wood, and aromatic with 
the scent of turpentine and resin, and knee deep at times 
with blonde shavings that fell like the flaxen locks of 

B 
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deities from the great benches ; the workshop that threw 
open its broad doors at daybreak, all marbled on their 
inner sides with the immemorial daubings of paint¬ 
brushes which had tried experimental tints or rubbed wet 
bristles dry against the woodwork. Yes, his resentment 
would have shed this too, and sought a living elsewhere 
as he sought a bed, but that the village—stung with in¬ 
dignation at the thought of such surrender, and loth that 
a promising quarrel should be brought to an end so soon 
—dissuaded him. 

“ Thoo’d be a fool if thoo did,” it counselled the 
younger son. “ There’s nought would please thy 
brother better. Why should thoo gie up thy share 
i’ shop ? Thoo’s gicn up thy bed. Let him gie up 
summut next. It’s his turn noo.” 

And the resentment of the younger son caught fire 
again, and that the more quickly because it had never 
been extinguished. The surrender contemplated was no 
more, indeed, than fuel cast recklessly upon the flames, 
that first smothered and then fed them, giving a substance 
of injury to anger and justifying the fierce fire all ready 
to burst forth. The charge once made against his 
brother stood. “ He never rested,” said the second son, 
“ while he got shut o’ me frev 1 ’oose I was born in. An’ 
he’d like to get shut o’ me fro’ yon workshop an’ all, an’ 
keep that an’ my father tiv his sen. 2 But I’ll watch it. 
Shop’s as mich mine as his, and so’s my father. Gan ? 
Nay, not me. I weant grease his cart wheels for him. 
Them ’at kicks stone walls stands chance ti brek their own 
toes.” 

And the pride of the younger son, that would not 
deign to sleep beneath the big roof baulks of the spacious 
loft in his tather’s house, condescended to share a bed¬ 
room less than half its size with the son of a widow 

* frev -from. 
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occupying a tiny cottage at the other end of the village. 
But this pride was a volunteer ; no conscript. It is 
true, besides, that the widow had a daughter who counted 
not for nothing in the matter of his going, but even aided 
and—in fact—herself proposed it. 

“ Why can’t thoo come and live wi’ my mother ? ” she 
suggested. “ Thoo could share room wi’ Martin, an’ I 
sleeps nobbut next door.” 

Indeed, through boardwork not of the stoutest the 
process of her disrobing could be plainly heard and 
agreeably followed by the mind’s eye, and when sleep 
delayed—as sometimes in such circumstances sleep is apt 
to do—she and the wheelwright’s younger son could 
exchange their seasonable pleasantries through a partition 
whose presence served to make companionship the more 
desirable while relieving modesty of a great deal. Even 
in their very silence, so it seemed, the sexes of these two 
commingled, conscious and desirous of each other ; for 
that, in plain truth, is the purpose and function of the 
sexes, and never do they lose sight of their business. 
Men and women may sport and trifle, but the sexes 
howsoever they may seem to countenance such usurpa¬ 
tion of their province—submit to no displacement; they 
lose as little time as need be and pursue their trade, in 
fact, as doggedly as the wheelwright’s elder son. 

Duly to his father’s house the latter brought his bride, 
and up to the disputed bedroom that had in the past been 
darkened and made audible with brotherly dissension. 
Nor, there, did he fail to justify his younger brother’s 
prophecy, for so well indeed did he combine marital 
obligations with a wheelwright’s duties that before the 
passing of a twelvemonth the wheelwright found 
himself promoted to the proud eminence of grandfather. 
“ George ” the child was promptly christened after the 
old man’s name, and this act of filial homage roused tnc 
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younger son’s resentments from the bed on which of late 
they had slept—or seemed to sleep—somewhat slug- 
gardly. For soon he saw how guile designed to use this 
bairn against him. He saw with what persistency they 
thrust it, asleep or puling, on his father’s notice ; how it 
was brought to the workshop door a dozen times a day 
and dangled like live bait before his father’s eyes ; how 
craft and flattery conspired to trace his father’s features in 
its face and recognize his mind and manner in its every 
movement. They wove a web, these two, to snare the 
old man’s fancies easily beguiled, and rob the second son 
of what paternal favour still remained. 

“ Aye,” said he—whether he spoke face to face with 
them that hearkened, or darkly through the creaking 
woodwork that in theory divided him from the widow’s 
daughter—“ Aye ” (said he) he’d foreseen from first 


how it would be, and now he saw fair enough how it was. 
What his brother couldn’t contrive ;v> do against him of 
himself he aimed to do by means o' yon bairn that 
bairn’s mother rocked every moment in her outstretched 
arms beneath the old man’s nose. “ Look at Georgie, 
father ! Look at thy grandson. Georgie, look at thy 
grandfather 1 There! He’s oppening his een. 1 He 
sees thee. He knows thee already. Look ye he’s 
laughing, bless him. He’d say ‘ grandad ’ if he could. 
And he will an’ all before long.” 

Thus the younger son sharpened mimicry upon the 
whetstone of resentment and gained laughter, at least 
as a recruit to his cause ; for humour is a better recruiting 
sergeant than solemnity-though whether laughter has 
much stomach tor anything but what fills it is another 
matter. Meanwhile time and the widow's daughter and 
the thin partition between the two adjoining bedrooms 
had wrought their corresponding changes in the wheel- 

1 eyes. 
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wright’s second son. Already he had ceased to make his 
periodic rounds as pedlar of pleasantries to the wenches 
of the countryside, and the reason for his discontinuance 
of a popular and well established trade was not less 
resented by his former customers than averred by the 
sagacious of his own sex who said : “ Not likely ! 

Nea chap troubles to fetch water fro’ toon-end 1 when 
trough stands full at yam.” 

Which saying and many others had been reported to 
the widow’s daughter by the wheelwright’s second son, 
and she had seemed to laugh at them not less than he, and 
to vie with him in scoffing at the follies of the wed. But 
it was not every night her brother shared the tiny bed¬ 
room with the wheelwright’s son. Whole days he went 
to work in villages remote, and slept in other bedrooms 
with other chambermates, or lay straw-happed in barns 
where sometimes rats nibbled at his feet or scurried 
squeaking across his forehead, and the widow slumbered 
deep and audibly—as widowhood is wont to do. And 
one memorable morning laughter took sudden leave of 
the lass’s eyes and lips where it had lived so long, just as 
the wheelwright’s second son took leave of his father’s 
house, and with a face of dread and a voice of fear she 
bore to the younger son a cup of trouble trembling full, 
and the younger son darkly and incredulously drank of the 
draught she tendered. Laughter deserted his own face 
in turn, for the draught she tendered was very different 
from the draught light-heartedness had produced to 
quench and stimulate his thirst before. Then it sparkled 
like fresh pump water on a spring morning ; now it 
needed to be ladled like water that had lain long stagnant 
in a ditch of trouble, foul with weeds and mud ; and the 
wheelwright’s second son seemed to swallow with 
aversion the one mouthful that sufficed. 

* town-end, village-end. 
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“ Thoo’s dreaming 1 ” he said. 

“ Nay ... I only wish I was,” the widow’s daughter 
protested, and the unbelieving look upon his face and the 
tone of his voice fetched forth all the lass’s tears. To her 
tortured apprehension both voice and look seemed 
anxious only to disown association with her trouble, to 
find a loophole of escape. For him indeed escape might 
yet be compassed ; for her, neither falsehood nor denial, 
nor base desertion could avail. Now the stern sexes 
that had made dupes of him and her, cajoling their 
signatures to instruments of inescapable law, stood fear¬ 
fully and ruthlessly revealed, and the widow’s daughter 
wept to find her fate in jeopardy between stern bond¬ 
holders whom no supplication could soften, and the heart 
suspect of man that not conscience only, but the basest 
meanness too, can move. “ Thoo knows ...” she 
wept beseechfully ; it’s thoo. Thoo knows it is, Art. 
It’s ncabody else. It couldn’t ’a been. Sin’ 1 thoo came 
to live wi’ my mother 1’se been w-' neabody but thee. 
Thoo wean’t throw me over. Art ? Say thoo wean’t. 
Nay, say thoo wcan’t 1 Thoo says nought. Let me hear 
thee say it wi’ thy own lipn.” 

The wheelwright’-, second son drew through his 
nostrils a long deep Ueath. It filled his lungs and 
swelled his chest with a mighty resolution in the taking 
that loomed judicial and terrible before the eyes of the 
stricken girl. To the suppliant with ah at stake the mere 
semblance of decisiveness is dire. Irresolution seems 
more partial to the eyes of trouble, that would melt all 
objects looked upon and make the whole world fluid at 
their need. “ Noo. Is thoo right sure ? ” demanded 
the wheelwright’s second son, expending over the 
enquiry but the merest modicum of indrawn breath, and 
keeping still the greater part compressed within his lungs. 

1 Since, 
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“ As sure as yon roof and God’s aboon 1 ! ” she declared, 
and wept the more by way of bitter testimony. 

“ Why then ...” decided the wheelwright’s second 
son, suffering all the pent up breath to issue from him in 
one great and final resolution, and wiping the palms of 
his two hands together as if he dusted them “ . . . me 
and tho’ll ’a ti get wed. That’s all.” 

“Thoo means it?” she said, almost incredulously, and 
the tears running down her cheeks, and all the wetness 
smearing them, seemed to slide away like a rain-splashed 
casement, letting in the sun. “ Thoo means it, Arthur ? ” 

“ Aye,” said he, with a valiant effort to sustain the first 
tone of firm sincerity. “ I do—Nay 1 Dost want to 
choke me, lass ? ” For joy of deliverance, uprising out 
of depths of darkness, irradiated him on a sudden in the 
girl’s sight with golden, heavenly beams ; and the 
widow’s daughter flung such vehement arms about her 
saviour’s neck as seldom had encircled it before. 

“ Choke thee ? Aye. I could ; I will; I want tea 2 . 
Choke thee wi’ love and thankfulness, Arthur 1 ” she 
whispered into his ear with breath burning hot, issuing 
from a bosom on fire with fear. “ Thoo knows there’s 
neabody I thinks more on than thee. If I hadn’t ’a done 
dost think I should ever ’a wanted thee to come and live 
wi’ my mother ? Nay, thoo knows I shouldn’t. Say 
thoo felt same, Arthur. Say it was me thoo cam’ for 
when thoo came.” 

“ Why, what’s use telling thee what thoo knows ? 
Thoo knows very well it was,” he owned unsteadily, for 
these hot arms and that hot breath and those burning lips 
and cheeks and the passionate persuasion of the sexes 
that now (their inexorable work being done) tried hard 


1 above. 

* tea —to, aa a final word :—" Dost want ti gan ? ” 

" Ayc # I wants tea.” 
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to hide the compulsive nature of the contract from both, 
made him for a moment blind and deaf to all but the 
suffocating closeness of her, and smothered in new- 
roused desire the voice of reason, speaking still within 
him and whispering many troublous truths. For the 
widow’s daughter was a viewly lass, with fair, smooth 
cheeks and smoother neck, and warm lips provocative of 
warm reprisals. In such proximity the wheelwright’s son 
flung prudence to the winds, as now and then—in 
company of the widow’s only son—his recklessness had 
shaken free of prudence at the alehouse door. 

“ Other folk gets wed,” he said, with the voice of 
bravado that strove to justify compulsion and give 
necessity the show of choice. “ If there wasn’t summut 
i’ game there wouldn’t be so many play it. Aye,” he 
added, “ and mebbe there’s a few folk would be better 
suited if 1 was to stop single. Not me. I’ll show ’em. 
It dizn’t tek a very clever chap to mek a father. Bairns is 
easier made than cartwheels, and sin’ aud man favours 
grandchilder we’ll gie him what he fancies. We’ll gie 
him a second to keep yon firs: company.” 

“ Let’s get my mother telt,” implored the widow’s 
daughter. “ Let’s get her telt before thoo gans ti 
work.” 

“ Telt ? ” the wheelwright’s son repeated blankly. 

\\ hat for ? W hat s thoo want to get aud woman telt 
for ? Nay. News’ll keep.” 

“ This news wean’t keep, Arthur 1 ” the girl declared 
with trouble in her voice and face renewed. “ It’s been 
kept long enough already. I’se jealous 1 it’s been kept 
ower long. My mother gied me a second look last neet 
that went thruff* me. Say thoo’Il tell her before thoo 

?v n , S ; my Sakc * To set m > r mind at rest. 

W lit a . I s 11 a no peace until thoo diz.” 
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“ Nay l ” the wheelwright’s second son demurred. 
“ Not me. I s’ll tell aud woman nowt. Thoo mun tell 
her thysen sin’ it’s thoo that wants tea. She’s thy 
mother, not mine. Tell her what thoo likes as soon as 
I’se gone.—Not before, think on.” 1 

Nor, armed with this consent, did the widow’s 
daughter waste much time. The news was committed 
to her mother’s ears before the second son had stridden 
half the road’s width from the widow’s door-stone. 

“ What’s thoo wanting ti get wed so sharp for ? ” the 
widow asked, and the clear-sightedness of youth was on 
a sudden awfully restored to eyes confessedly imperfect. 
“ Thoo wouldn’t ever own thoo was coorting.” 

“ Nay. . . . For nowt,” the daughter casually replied. 

“ Diz nowt mean summut ? ” her mother asked. 

“ Not it,” her daughter answered. “ Nowt means 
nowt.” 

“ Nowt di% nowt and meks nowt,” the widow senten- 
tiously declared. “ Folk that weds for nowt comes to 
nowt. If thoo’s no better reason for getting wed than 
nowt thoo’d best stop single, as thoo is. Aye. Both on 
ye.” 

“ Nay. What’s use waiting ? ” her daughter asked 
defensively, and the widow answered : “ As to that we 
shall mebbe know i’ time. Time oft tells what tongues 
tries hard ti hide. If there’s ought thoo’s seeking ti hod 
back fro’ thy mother thoo’s wasting thy pains.” For 
the widow had been a daughter, too, in her own day—as 
now her wisdom testified. Indeed, if the old do not 
learn while they are young it is certain they learn little 
when they are old—since an old age uninstructed in the 
follies of youth lacks the wherewithal to be wise, and 
proves itself as much a bungler in the craft of life as an 
artisan who has served no apprenticeship to his trade. 

1 think on —remember ; make sure. lice fn 
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By nightfall all the village knew that the wheelwright’s 
second son was to wed the widow’s daughter, and he and 
she were made to run the gauntlet of rustic irony as the 
custom was. Whichever way they moved a cloud of 
pertinacious humour fastened on their going like the 
flies that buzz and trumpet round the heads of cattle. 
“ What 1 ” the village said to the wheelwright’s second 
son. “ Thoo’s buying a coo alter all, Arthur ! ” 

“ Thoo always reckoned to be a quick runner among 
lasses,” said the village. “ But thoo’s tripped ower thy 
own feet i’ end, it seems.” 

“ Not me,” rejoined the wheelwright’s son. “ My 
feet’s where they always was, wi’ me safe at tother end 
on ’em. My feet gans nowhere wi’oot I sends ’em.” 

“ Why,” persisted the village, “ thoo said marriage 
was a fool’s trick and no man was like to buy what he 
could get gi’en. Who’s fool noo, Arthur ? ” 

“ Them that’s fond enough to believe all that’s telt 
’em,” said the wheelwright’s son. “ What a wise chap 
thinks he keeps tiv his sen. He nobbut gics away what 
he’s no use for, and says what he wants fond folk ti 
think. Syke-like chaps as you gobbles ought that’s 
flung tiv ’em, same as geese and pigs cats offiL” 

In this wise the wheelwright’s son exchanged good- 
humoured bullets with the village, and the widow’s 
daughter 1 andied sayings with her sex, or fled with 
laug’ r, stopping both her ears when mouths grew over¬ 
bold and meanings did not hesitate to issue naked—or at 
b . but lightly clad. All which, indeed, was no more 
than the payment of prescription due to an expectant 
community, whereby what counts for modesty is put at 
ease, and what ensues is shorn of all its terrors since it has 
been liquidated in advance. Even ancient folk who—so 
tar as the eye was able to observe—had put off sex in 
exchange for inflrmity, and now lived in a world walled 
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in by fleshly pains—came out of their circumscribed 
selves to warm their aged limbs and crippled fingers at the 
cheery bonfire youth had lit, and to derive comfort from 
a warmth which (though they were no longer capable of 
kindling) still their cold flesh could comfortably feel. 
For when humanity is grown too old to take hospitable 
pleasure by other folks’ fires it is dead indeed ; and more 
by congenial peccadilloes than by virtues proof against 
all lapse is the common hearthstone of humanity kept 
warm. 


Ill 

But good humour, swaggering somewhat ostentatiously 
about the village, wearing its cap askew for emphasis of 
carelessness at ease, stopped short of the wheelwright’s 
yard, where—to be sure—it met with small encourage¬ 
ment or welcome. Whole days indeed the wheel¬ 
wright’s shop darkened in silence like a brow at thought. 
Between the men at work within it few words passed. 

Their eyes seemed resolute to avoid encounter, and 
though the wheelwright’s second son held silence as 
stubbornly as his father and his father’s firstborn, saying 
to himself from time to time : “ Nay. It shan’t be me 
that speaks first. I’se gotten a tongue that fits my mouth 
as snug as theirs. If there’s ought they want ti know 
they’ll etti 1 ask for it.”—Yet, notwithstanding, the very 
silence he contributed to make turned to bitterness within 
him. Like foul air passed repeatedly through lungs 
constrained to suffer its impurities this unventilated 
grievance clogged his soul to suffocation. Darkly he saw, 
and more darkly magnified, the injustice under which his 

‘ have to. 
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juniority was called to labour. His portion of this 
silence was outmeasured and unshared. In every look 
or sign or word exchanged between the wheelwright and 
his elder son, the younger descried an understanding 
partnered and complete. Nor did the lack of conversation 
between them serve to deceive him as to the nature of his 
brother’s guile. 

“ His mouth’ll open wide enough,” said he, “ moment 
my back’s turned. He’ll have enough ti say then. 
He’s said enough already. He’s talking all time, noo he’s 
pushed me out and gotten aud man tiv his sen.” 

And he contrasted bitterly in heart their two respective 
lots. His brother could do no wrong in matters where 
their father was concerned ; himself could do no right. 
“ He diz nought but set bolts and bars betwixt us,” said 
he. And with that audacity which is born of a rankling 
sense of injustice, and somewhat, too, under pressure 
from the widow’s daughter who lent now all the strength 
of her allegiance to her future husband’s cause, he broke 
the oppressive atmosphere of silence with an abrupt 
request one morning—as one might seek fresh air by the 
expedient of thrusting a fist through a window—demand¬ 
ing of his father if he would let him have the tenancy 
of “ yon aud cottage i’ Spitderush.” 

“ Thoo knows she’s letten already,” said his father. 
“ Aud Roger Noble’s paid rent for her this thirty year.” 

“ Aye, but when he dies,” said the second son. 

“ He’s not dead yet,” said the wheelwright. 

" No > but he vef y sean 1 will be,” said the second son. 
“ Thoo knows as well as me.” 

“I knows nought about it,” declared the wheel- 
wright. “ Nor thee neither. Nor ncabody else. Nea 
man knows day of his own death—let alone anybody 
else’s that dizn’t consarn him as mich.” 

1 soon. 
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“ He was gie’n up for dead a fortncet 1 sin’,” said the 
younger son. 

“ And for all thoo knows he’ll be gi’en up for dead iv 
another twelvemonth,” said the wheelwright, “ and be 
wick 2 long after them that would ’a buried him.” 

Nevertheless, the wheelwright’s obduracy—that might 
have been taken by the inexperienced for final—opened 
a door to his son with the more promiseful enquiry : 

“ What’s thoo want yon cottage for ? ” 

“ To live in,” said his son. 

“ Why, thoo’s living i’ yan spot where thoo is,” 
returned the wheelwright. “ What’s thoo want wi’ a 
second ? ” 

“ I shall want a spot o’ my own as soon as I’se wed,” 
said his son. 

“ Wed ? ” asked the father, in a voice destitute of 
surprise but weighted with disfavour. “ Thoo’s getting 
wed, then ? ” 

“ Thoo knows I is,” his son told him. 

“ I knows as little as thoo tells me,” said the wheel¬ 
wright. “ And thoo tells me nought.” 

“ Mebbe not,” the second son acknowledged. “ But 
others diz. What’s use sawing same wood twice ? ” 

“ An’ would thoo have me believe all that others says 
about thee ? ” the wheelwright suddenly demanded, with 
a voice imposing caution on the tongue that answered. 
“ I should be sorry if thoo did—for thy sake as mich as 
mine. Thoo’d be selling thysen at a poor valliation.” 

“ That’s not road thoo talked to my brother when he 
wanted to get wed,” the second son reproached him, and 
the wheelwright answered tersely : 

“ Thy brother didn’t pick up first apple that fell oot o’ 
basket.” 

“ Nay, nor if he had ’a done,” the second son said 

* fortnight. • alive. 
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bitterly, “ he mud ’a picked no worse than what he did. 

Best apples is mostlings laid at top.” 

“ Alfred took as many years i’ choosing as thoo’s ta’en 
weeks,” the wheelwright said, and the second son replied 
contemptuously : 

“ Diz thoo call that choosing ? Alfred never courted 
but yan lass iv his life.” 

“ An’ what better’s thoo for courting a hundred ? ” his 
father asked of him. 

“ This,” said the second son. “ I know a hundred 
times more about lasses—or ought ti dea 1 —than what he 
diz. I know a good yan from a bad ’un, hooivver.” 

“ Not thee ! ” declared the wheelwright emphatically. 
“ Women’s like drink. More a man tastes and less 
sense he’s left wi.’ It takes a sober man to judge what 
sort o’ stuff he’s supping. Yan glass o’ good yal’s 2 
better than a barrel o’ rinsings. It’s all same to tipsy 
fellows whether they sup ale or alegar. 3 A man can 
grow that wench-fond while anything i’ petticoats’ll 
sarve him.” 

“ Anything i’ petticoats,” said his sapient second son, 
“ wean’t sarve me. 1 can say ‘ No ’ tiv a wench—and tiv 
a sup o’ yal and all—when it suits me.” 

“ Aye,” said the wheelwright grimly. “ But it’s not 
oft thoo diz, by all accounts. . . . Whose lass is thoo 
boon <■ wed?” he asked, and since the son’s mouth 
hardened with instinctive undesire to divulge a truth 
of no great value to his cause, the wheelwright added : 
“ Not aud Sarah Welton’ lass, hooivver ? ” The nega¬ 
tive dropped into the question like sour cream in tea, 
and the remonstrance of that last “ hooivver ” stung the 
second son to protestive energy in defence of his folly 
and his wife to be. 


“ And why not her * hooivver ’ ? 
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“ Why not her as well as any other lass i’ village ? She’s 
as good as many and a deal better than most.” 

“ There’s nought again lass,” said the wheelwright, 
“ but what she hasn’t got. She’s got nought, and her 
mother’s gotten nought, and her brother’s gotten 
nought—nor ever will, if it needs earning—and thoo’ll 
get nought. When thoo gets her to wife thoo’ll ’a 
gotten all thoo’s ever like to get—and wives costs money 
as thoo’ll fin’ out before thoo’s been wed many weeks. 
Wives can be got for nowt but they can’t be kept for 
nowt.” 

“ Tse not asking thee to keep her,” said the second son. 

“ I know thoo isn’t,” his father answered. “ If thoo 
was, thoo shouldn’t ha’ ti wait o’ thy answer.” 

“ I’se nobbut asking thee for yon cottage time she 
falls empty,” the second son explained, and the wheel¬ 
wright answered : “ Aye. That mich I understand.” 

“ Well ? ” asked the second son after a pause in which 
the wheelwright vented nothing, but seemed already as 
if his thoughts were tending otherwhere. 

“ • . . Thoo dizn’t expect me to give thee an answer 
upon spot?” he protested, and the second son enquired, 
“ Why not ? ” 

“ Why not ? ” rejoined his father. “ Thy own sense 
ought to tell thee. Any fool can ask questions quicker 
than a wise man can answer.” 

“ I’se thy son,” the second son shot at him, prompting 
a paternity forgetful of its obligations, “ as mich as my 
brother.” 

“ Aye. You’re both sons o’ mine,” the wheelwright 
acknowledged. “ But noo thoo wants to be two things. 
Thoo wants to be son and tenant an’ all. Folks say no 
man can be both.” 

“ Is thoo feared thoo won’t get rent ? ” his son 
demanded. 
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“ Why,” acknowledged the wheelwright, “ it mud 
suit me better to get it than thee to gie it. Nea man 
pays rent but what’s forced, and sin’ we can’t both be 
suited, and yan on us mun suffer summut he dizn’t like 
it mud be better if thoo was to seek some other landlord 
and me some other tenant. Thoo sees way it is, Arthur. 

“ That means thoo wean’t,” said the second son 
morosely, reading doom from the old man s words, and 
from the brow that his importunities had darkened. 

“ It means what I’se said,” the wheelwright told him. 
“ If thoo wants thy Yea or Nay and nought else’ll suffice 
thee—thoo’ll get Nay ; for Nay’s nought and Yea’s 
summut, and no man parts wi’ summut until he sees what 
he’s gieing. . . . And there’s another thing,” he told 
his second son, “ a chap mud take ti heart that wants to 
be wise. Ne’er force an answer out of any mouth that 
dizn’t want to part wi’ it, or tho’ll mebbe get syke an 
answer as thoo dizn’t care for. There’s nought so good 
as what’s gi’en unbesought and a grudged bone carries 
scant meat wi’ it.” 


IV 

Wherewith the second son was fain to content himself, 
knowing his father’s stubborn temper the better for what 
himself inherited of it, and he bore back a smileless and 
defeated face to the widow’s daughter —who read it like 
large print afar, and at one glance. 

“ Won’t he ? ” she asked. 

“ Not him ! ” said the wheelwright’s son, clapping 
his cap against the peg behind the kitchen door and 
leaving it to hang or fall as itself decided. Nor could 
the widow s daughter hide the disappointment in her 
face. For she had set her heart upon this cottage which, 
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truth to tell, looked lost upon a dying man with all 
eternity before him ; whereas, for her, time pressed—and 
not a litde. Great happiness or small necessity makes 
human nature insensible of all but itself, and for the 
widow’s daughter at this juncture the world comprised 
no more than the skin she lived in and the fears and 
hopes contained in it. She yearned to quit her mother’s 
roof while the temper of the wheelwright’s son was 
pliable, and while Time stood professedly her friend—• 
albeit she knew one day he must betray her. Before 
that day arrived she burned to be mistress in her own 
home, where reproaches must at least be civil if they 
sought admission, and pay lip-service to a hearthstone 
not their own. And then too, that beside, there were 
many reasons driving her—some of them such as drive 
all her sex, and some such as drove particularly her. 
This brother, for instance, whose friendship with the 
wheelwright’s second son had lent assistance to her first 
desires, menaced now the latter not a little. For him 
she knew. She knew him better than she knew the 
wheelwright’s son, and the knowledge troubled her; 
it made her fear that as her own hold loosened on this 
husband-to-be, her brother’s hold might strengthen. 
The drink so oft made light of in those days when he and 
she and that other first shared adjacent chambers that 
were—but for the slender wooden wall between them—- 
one ; the drink that had, not seldom, aided laughter and 
good fellowship and broadened roadways to desire, and 
brought her closer to the wheelwright’s son in a joyous 
care-free world remote from all reality—that drink (con¬ 
nived at by her sex too sadly fraught with cause to go in 
dread of it) dissembled no longer. It displayed itself in 
its true and terrifying colours ; in all its dread and 
danger. Drink had killed her father; too often it had 
her brother by the sleeve. In a sweetheart, in one be- 
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loved, it tended to show venial; a small fault drowned 
in much affection. But in a husband . . . Nay l In a 
husband it was dire, drowning the very qualities itself had 
brought to birth. When drink entered a home the very 
lintel reeled ; all love was at an end ; all happiness, all 
comfort dead. Let her get this husband safely out of 
danger ere it grew too great for him and her. Here in a 
home not hers her brother was ever free to come and go, 
as idleness inclined him. Drink, well she compre¬ 
hended, was an infection liable to smittle sober men. 
She would not have him always at her husband’s elbow 
when temptation beckoned : 

“ Come on wi’ thee.” 1 

“ Where to ? ” 

“ Thoo knows.” 

Aye 1 And she knew and all. For her own folly 
had made her wise already, and she looked upon what 
lay before her widi eyes stripped of ail illusion. Girl¬ 
hood might laugh and sparkle in those eyes still, and 
strew gay flowers in their glance to deceive all other eyes 
that looked at them ; but of a sudden she was come into 
her inheritance of womanhood, and all her sex’s wisdom 
set to work. 

“ Did thoo ask him ? ” she taxed the wheelwright’s 
son, staring dubiously withal, since the latter had spoken 
confidently enough in respect of success at the moment of 
his going this morning, and she was aware that the best 
of men deceive the best of women on occasions, for some 
purpose unconfessed. And when the wheelwright’s son 
responded : “ Aye, and I’se sorry noo I did. I shouldn’t 
a done an all, but tor thee. It’ll be a long while afore 
I stoop to ask him aught again 1 ” 

“ Did thy father say he wouldn’t ? ” she enquired 
with a troubled face. 

* wi thee —intensive locution, (pron. withy.) 
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“No. But he meant it,” the wheelwright’s son 
affirmed. “ He said he was boon to think it over—and 
that’s same thing, nobbut said tother way round.” 

“ Not it l ” said the widow’s daughter, with new 
resolution. “No’s never No till it’s said. If thy 
father’d meant No he’d ’a said No. And what if he’d 
said it ? Saying’s nought; it’s doing on it that matters. 
Two and two meks four, and two Nays meks an Aye. 
Don’t thoo ton 1 fainthearted, Arthur. Ask thy father 
again. Ask him when thoo sees he’s i’ a good temper. 
Keep asking on him. He’ll tire i’ time; I’se sure he 
will. What I After all, he’s thy father and thoo’s his 
son—and if aud man wean’t do summut for his own he 11 
do nowt for neabody.” 

Nevertheless the matter tarried, for the dying man 
procrastinated as if death were optional and he could not 
finally make up his mind whether to die or not; and the 
widow’s daughter enquired of the wheelwright’s son 
each time he came from work : “ Has thoo gotten him 
asked?” And each time the wheelwright’s son res¬ 
ponded : “ Aye ’’—albeit truth not seldom stood aside 
to make way for a word so contrary to its profession. 
For sometimes the presence of the wheelwright’s first¬ 
born in the workshop stiffened pride, that would not 
condescend to ask before such witness since there is 
something beggarly about all asking, which exposes need 
and puts desires at the mercy of another man’s will; 
and sometimes, being baulked at the very moment when 
pride was humble and prepared to doff its independence 
like a cap, pride grew wroth and resentful, and fortified 
itself behind a rankling silence that forbore and forbade 
all speech. At other times the stubbornness of the son 
wrestled with the stubbornness of the father. 

“ Nay, He knows well encaf what I want,” his son 

1 turn. 
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reflected, stirring up all the sediment of bitterness in his 
soul’s cistern. “ If he won’t speak I won’t ask him. 
I’se asked him yance.” 

And the father thought within himself: “ Why . . . 
if he can’t tek trouble ti ask he needn’t think I shall tek 
trouble ti proffer. Them that wants mun speak first. 
Nea man gans ti oppen door before it’s knocked at.” 

Thus matters stood and so they might have stood for 
ever had not the wheelwright’s vacillating tenant decided 
on a sudden and left the flesh for heaven. So Christianly 
convinced of his good fortune and of the felicities now 
enjoyed was the widow’s daughter that the blessed 
tidings, when first conveyed to her, rendered faith almost 
incredulous. 

“ I can’t believe it’s true 1 ” she cried, in a sort of rapture. 

And indeed, it took some reassurance to convince her 
that one whose irresolutions in the matter of this 
heavenly journey had passed into a proverb should have 
packed all his spiritual belongings in a handbag and set 
off skyward with such promptitude at last. 

“ Nobbut he’d done it sooner 1 ” sighed the widow’s 
daughter regretfully to herself, “ we mud ’a been settled 
i’ yon cottage by noo. Art and me.” And when the 
wheelwright’s son returned at midday for his meal she 
threw open the door in eager anticipation of his footstep. 

“ Noo then 1 ” she flung at him with eyes and cheeks 
aglow. “ What’s thy father said this time ? ” 

He had said very little, it seemed, and his son less. 

“ What 1 Dost mean thoo never asked him ? ” cried 
the widow’s daughter with the shadow of a bitter dis¬ 
appointment falling on her face. 

Why ...” confessed the wheelwright’s son apolo- 
geucally. " Aud Roger nobbut died ti-morn.» And 
man was scarcelins cold.” 

1 this morning. 
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“ Nor he wasn’t cold when thoo asked before,” the 
widow’s daughter reproached him. “ If thoo waits 
while he’s cold thoo’ll mek room for somebody that’s 
sharper than thee.” For though her sex may be, and 
doubdess is, peculiarly susceptible to the lachrymose and 
sorrowful in death, its thoughts flow faster than its tears. 
Grief does frequently but wash the windows of the mind 
for sharpened eyes to look through, and her practical 
mindedness saw farther than that consideration for the 
dead which is sometimes cold before the corpse. More¬ 
over, sorrow with the young is after all a sort of heavy 
luggage which they lift reluctandy, bear no further than 
they must, and seize the first occasion to set down. 
And her necessity had too much at stake to slow its 
speed to suit dead men, when Time’s own self strode 
formidably by her side, and now and then the clacking 
tongue of the widow’s clock caused the girl to shiver 
with premonitions of an hour about to strike, and with a 
sickly sense of seconds slipping from her grasp like sifted 
sand. This was more than a house, more than a home 
she sought, that the dying man had kept from her. It 
was a harbour, a haven, a port of refuge from the gather¬ 
ing storm whose black wings stretched above her head 
already. And there was sick faintness in the supplication 
of the voice that besought the wheelwright’s son : 

“ Ask him. . . . Ask him, Arthur. Aye, ask him this 
afternoon. As soon as thoo gets back ti shop. Ask 
him. Wilta ? Say thoo will. Thoo promised thoo 
would. Do. It’s time we did summut. I can’t hod 
secret much longer.” 

And that afternoon, true to the promise wrung from 
him afresh, the wheelwright’s son broke silence on the 
subject in his father’s workshop. 

“ Aud Roger’s dead,” said he. 

“ Aye,” the wheelwright acknowledged. And since 
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his son did not immediately pursue the topic, but seemed 
as though his first remark were to be all his contribution 
to it, said : “ It’s best day’s work aud chap’s done of a 
long while. He’s lost nowt but what he’d ’a been well 
shut of if he’d died sooner. Nea man’s had more 
chances.” 

“ Did’sta think ought more aboot yon cottage ? ” his 
son enquired in a voice intended to be casual. 

“ I did,” said the wheelwright. And such a pause 
followed his words as—to his second son’s intentness— 
seemed to declare a subject ended, or at least best un¬ 
pursued. 

“ Thoo’ll be letting her again,” the son opined vaguely, 
not venturing at such a moment of extremity to risk last 
hopes on one supreme precarious question. 

“ I expect sea, 1 ” his father acquiesced. ** When time 
comes, I shall. Spot won’t long stand empty.” 

“ Is anybody ... Is anybody after her ? ” the son 
enquired, treading with increasing trepidation on a topic 
where each succeeding footstep seemed to threaten 
failure. 

“ I thought thoo was after her,” the wheelwright taxed 
him, in a sudden voice of remonstrance. 

“ So I was,” said the second son, and the bitterness of 
sure defeat that had clogged his tongue and clung like lead 
about his words this while, turned to an exultation 
difficult to hide. 

“ An’ ista still ? ” 

“ Aye. ... If thoo’s willing,” said the second son, 
assuming out of gratitude for fears removed a tone that 
sounded almost of respect. 

“Willing?” said the wheelwright. “Why, thoo 
mud know I’sc willing or I shouldn’t ’a asked question. 
Thoo’s my son, hooivver, same as thy brother is, and I’se 

* sea -so (chiefly as final). 
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considered to gie thee first chance—for all there’s some 
will call me a fool for my pains and say when a son steps 
in a tenant steps out. See thoo meks good use o’ chance 
when thoo gets it—for it’s only yan i’ family.” 

“ Thoo needn’t fear,” the second son assured him 
fervently. “ Thoo’ll ’a no cause ti rue.” 

“ It hings 1 on thee,” replied his father, “ whether I 
shall or not. Favours looks bigger i’ hand that gives 
them than what they do i’ yan’s own, and what’s begged 
wi’ twenty Pleases is oft flung aside wi’oot a thankee. 
Forget thoo’s thy father’s son when rent-day comes— 
which it’ll do sharper than thoo’s ready for. Think on 
thoo get use o’ cottage seven days a week, while landlord 
nobbut draws rent yance.” 


V 

Thus, with more sage counsel from the same large store, 
the wheelwright fortified his second son for the duties and 
responsibilities of tenantship, and by his action proved 
that fathers are not all unjust nor second sons all fair. 
The second son went back to the widow’s daughter with 
a countenance that shouted the glad news to her before 
ever his lips opened, and the girl recoiled as if the power 
of the glad tidings were too much for her. 

“ Nay . . . What . . . ? ” she asked, and the wheel¬ 
wright’s son responded: 

“ Aye. He has an’ all.” 

“ Thoo means it, Arthur ? ” 

“ Means it ? To be sure I means it. What dosta 
think ? ” 

“ Thoo’s not making mock o’ me ? ” she implored, 

1 hangs. 
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with the pangs of incredulity upon her face. “ Nay. 
Don’t. Don’t. Don’t. I couldn’t bide it if thoo was.’* 

And when she saw at length his words were true 
enough, and only her fears at fault, she turned away 
beside the widow’s clock with her face between her 
hands, and the wheelwright’s second son stared at her 
incomprehendingly like one that stares upon strange 
prospects in a distant land. 

“ Why. . . . What’s amiss wi’ thee ? ” he asked. 

“ Nought’s amiss wi* me,” she answered, knuckling 
her tears aside and struggling to put off her trouble as she 
might have stepped free of a frock. 

“ I nobbut did what thoo asked me to,” he told her. 
“ I thought thoo would ’a been glad.” 

“ I is glad,” she responded, and he said—still in 
perplexity : 

“ Why, thoo’s a rum way o’ showing it.” For all his 
knowledge of the wcnchhood of the district had failed to 
teach him (as the wheelwright’s self affirmed) more than 
their diversity; and he knew not that tears were a 
woman’s extra tongue which speaks all languages and 
serves all moods, as oaths ofttimes serve men ; nor that 
there is no happiness so perfect but has sorrow for one 
parent—whom in no small measure it resembles, and 
grows wondrous like upon occasions. Whereat, 
now -.hat vus last stumbling-block was lifted from their 
p • ::-z widow s daughter waxed wondrouslv in sorrow 

> :• . r.e dead man, and saw the lovely pity of his death 

- r ; ,lcd > deploring : “ Nay ! Doesn’t it seem a thing, 
iwthur.” by 

This, too, made hard demands upon his compre- 
hcnsion. r 

" Vv&'t what seem a thing ? ” he asked. 

“ W ^ y ; * • Him bein g ta’en oot o’ yon cottage 
where he s lived so long, and me and thoo going intiv it.” 
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“ If folk never deed, 1 ” the wheelwright’s son philoso¬ 
phized, “ it would be a job for them that has to live.” 
For even at that moment the dead man’s coffin was 
a-shaping on the wheelwright’s bench. “ Aud Roger 
didn’t do what he has done ti please thee, lass ; nor yet 
to please his sen. He did what he couldn’t help doing. 
He did same as I shall ’a ti do when time comes. If 
everybody could ’a what they wanted there wouldn’t be 
aught left for onnybody else.” 

Thus, then, as touching this part of the history. Old 
Roger died and was buried, and the wheelwright’s son 
and the widow’s daughter superseded him with all the 
speed they could. But Time, though he press importun¬ 
ate in some things, himself in turn refuses to be hurried, 
loitering most damnably when need would have him 
hasten. Dead men are got rid of more expeditiously 
than furniture, and graves made ready for habitation 
quicker than cottages. So it befell, while yet their home 
was in the making, the wheelwright’s son was absent 
from his father’s shop one morn, and the widow’s 
daughter from her mother’s kitchen. By noon they 
were back again ; he in a hard hat and she with a wife’s 
ring upon her finger, having been made one in a register 
office; and the news ran loudly round the village and 
rapped, unwelcome, at the wheelwright’s door. For it 
took him unprepared, as it took all others unexpectant 
of it (including the widow herself) and drove him back 
on a defensive bitterness at the thought that his son had 
so deceived him before the world. 

“ Know ? Nay, I know naught about it,” he said to 
the intelligence. “ It’s not like I should. He wouldn’t 
say mich to me. I’se nobbut his father.” 

1 died. 
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VI 

Moreover, the second son had said the day before that 
he would be going to “ toon ” to buy “ yan or twea 1 
things,” and now it hurt the wheelwright’s pride in his 
own sagacity to think he had believed him, and parted 
with good credence for bad faith. It rankled as a bad 
penny would have rankled whose acceptance mocked his 
wits. All about this marriage rankled. The haste ; the 
secrecy ; the place of celebration. 

“ It’s not oft that ought good’s done by stealdi,” was 
his opinion. 

And though his stubborn nonconformity despised all 
churches from the point of view of worship, it held them 
infinitely higher than any register office for solemn 
purposes. “ Neabody’d want to be buried iv a register 
office,” he declared. “ And why should folk want to be 
wed i’ sykc a spot when there’s better places again their 
own doorstead ? ” Still les* did he appreciate the open 
revelry which signalized the later stages of a marriage 
marred, in its earlier, by undesirable secrctivcness. For 
the widow’s son no sooner heard the joyous news than he 
dusted both hands forthwith of the job he was engaged 
on and pressed home hot-foot to prosecute a task more 
congenial to his taste and more suited to natural abilities 
improved by much practice. That so justifiable an 
occasion for rejoicing should be suffered to pass un¬ 
recognized, without advantage taken of it, seemed—to 
one of his proclivities—as much a disregard of providence 
as that a dropped coin should be allowed to lie unclaimed 
by its discoverer. Too often was invention hard put to 
it to find reasons for rejoicing. Here was a reason thrust 
upon acceptance like a hand-bill ; a reason flung direct 
from heaven like a thunderbolt; a reason that only dead 

1 two. 
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men and abstainers could ignore. To everyone he met 
upon the road he cried the bidding : “ Come on wi’ 
thee ! ” for one drinker can no more create rejoicing than 
one singer can make a chorus. “ It’s not every day,” 
said he, “ I has a sister wed.” To which there were who 
answered : “ Nay, and it’s as well thoo hasn’t. If thoo 
had, mebbe, thoo mud ’a been dead by noo.” For the 
widow’s son commenced his celebrations at the first ale- 
draper’s that lay on the road, and thence at every one 
thereafter, so that by the time he reached his mother’s 
home he was no longer one man but a bridal party. His 
legs displayed the antics of a horse ; he strode like two 
men and talked like four ; he wore a smile as spacious as a 
bee-net that covered all his face and neck and reached 
down to his midriff. All the children of the village ran 
by his side and at his heels as he passed hilariously down 
the high street: such a figure of festivity as never was, 
crying right and left continually to figures visible and 
invisible : “ Come on wi thee 1 By God 1 There’s 
boon ti be some deed 1 i’ village this neet 1 ” 

But to the new-made bride his sudden apparition at the 
widow’s door, abulge with deadly pint bottles that 
protruded their necks from every pocket of his person, 
brought such alarm as drove all colour from her cheeks. 
She would have shut the door and barred it, in her terror, 
had time allowed ; but the inebriate’s feet moved swifter 
than her apprehensions, and she could only stare in 
blank-eyed impotence when he stood upon the threshold 
menacing her peace of mind with that destructive 
geniality and the odour of drink that accompanied him. 
It had begun, this feared invasion of her happiness, and 
all her apprehensions stood at bay. 

“ Aye ! Thoo may well look 1 ” cried the widow’s 
son, apostrophizing his sister with genial rebuke. “ It’s 

* doings. 
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me. Thoo’s a nice yan, thoo is, to gan and get wed and 
never a word. But for them that thinks more aboot thy 
brother than thoo diz I mud be yonder working noo.” 

“ And better if thoo was,” the girl declared, “ than be 
i’ state thoo is in. Thoo ought to for-shame o’ thy sen.” 

“ . . . Nay 1 Take them things away,” she said ; for 
the undesired guest began to ease his pockets of the 
freight they bore, and with exuberant pride displayed his 
pints upon the table in all their golden splendour. Six 
of them they stood : six fine fat fellows, warm from 
contact with the buyer’s body and frothed to the cork 
with sentiments of fellowship beseeching to be free. 

“ Noo. See ye. Look ye ! ” said her brother un¬ 
abashed. “ There’s thy wedding pordon. Sup up, all 
on ye 1 ” 

And himself led the way, wrapping the first botde’s 
breech in what might once have been a handkerchief and 
thumping it against the wall, thus guarded, until the cork 
protruded like a tongue, and (plucked forth by thumb and 
finger) flew out with a loud report against the ceiling, 
where all the contents would have followed it in turn but 
that he plunged the bottle neck-dow r nward in his up¬ 
turned mouth, as if he had been a sw r ord swallower, nor 
drew it forth again before three parts of what it held were 
sucked from sight. All of them u T atched the act in a 
silence composed of differing ingredients. The widow’s 
silence was indulgent, for good^ale—that owns as many 
prudent friends as unwise enemies—comes never amiss 
in season. What though her husband had died of it ? 
Water had drowned as many, and not a few' had died in 
church, yet never an ill w^ord spoken. 

W hy ...” said she, “ it’s many a long day since 
I supped owt o’t sort. I’se almost forgotten taste on it.” 
The silence of the wheelwright’s son w'as the silence of 
understanding ; the silence of man for man ; the silence 
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of a spirit that acknowledges its kindred and registers 
appreciation of a gallant act with gaiety and valour to 
commend it. 

“ Nay . . . Don’t. Don’t thee, Arthur I ” his wife 
implored. Her mother’s hesitation left her unperturbed, 
but she dreaded the look upon her husband’s face ; 
the look that grew into laughter tolerant of folly ; con¬ 
doning the fault it coveted ; putting prudence aside as a 
spoilsport and pleasure-breaker. “ Tek no notice of him 
nor of it. Have nought to do wi’ yon stuff. Neither 
touch nor taste.” 

“ Hod thy noise 1 ” exclaimed her brother. “ Thoo 
starts screaming before pig’s stucken. If neabody drank, 
brewers and bottle-makers would die. Come on wi’ 
thee. Sup 1 ” And he broached a second bottle and 
proffered it to her with the froth all curling round the neck 
and enveloping the hand that held it. 

“ Not me, not me 1 ” she cried, repudiating even die 
suggestion with both her hands. “ I weant. I wouldn’t. 
I can’t bide smell on it.” 

Come on, mother 1 ” he said, proffering the scorned 
liquor to his mother’s lips. “ What yan won’t sup 
another will. Good stuff like this never lacked a 
mouth. Oppen wi’ thee 1 ” 

Nay,” she protested. “ Let me fetch a glass 
hooiwer. Thoo doesn’t think thy mother ever larned 
to sup that road.” 

Beggar it 1 Sup what road thoo pleases so long as 
thoo sups sharp and spills nean 1 1 ” her son exclaimed, 
sucking the froth from his hands and wrist and from the 
botde-neck in turn. “ Here 1 Thoo sup it, Arthur,” he 
said, with the frustrated hospitality whose ardour grows 
the greater on refusal. “ Quick wi’ thee, man 1 ” But 
the wheelwright’s son no sooner raised his hand than the 

* none. 
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new-wed wife snatched hold of it, as she might have 
snatched a child from fear of fire or horses’ feet, and drew 

it to her bosom. 

“ Dean’t 1 Dean’t thee, Arthur. Ha’ nought to do 

wi’ it nor him. Ton thy face away.” 

“ What 1 ” cried the widow’s son to his sister. 

" Thoo’s had thy turn and lost it. How many mouths 
diz thoo reckon ti speak for ? Thoo’s nobbut yan o thy 
own, and it dizn’t sarve two people. When thoo’s 
spoke for thy sen thoo’s finished while next chance is 
gien thee.—Come 1 ” he exhorted the wheelwright’s 
son. “ Sup up, man, like a soldier and suffer nea lass 
alive to gie thee thy marching orders.” 

“ Why ...” temporized the wheelwright’s son, 
turning weakly between two fires, with his eye fixing the 
temptation and his ear a reluctant listener to counsel well 
enough designed, no doubt, but (as with most good 
counsel) ill-timed. To be sure, he entertained no thirst 
in particular, nor was he such a slave to the refreshment 
offered that the mere sight of it in pot or bottle made his 
longings reel. But the fare was emblematic. By all 
masculine consent it typified rejoicing and festivity, and 
to resist through fear of an adversary stronger than 
himself, or submission to a wisdom wiser than his own, 
was to confess cowardice and cast a slur upon his man¬ 
hood. “ What’s a sup, hooiwer ? If a chap can’t sup 
his own health, day he’s wed and all, it’s a caution. Yah 
sup hurts nobody.” 

“ There’s nea syke 1 thing as yah sup when it comes to 
yon stuff,” his wife protested. “ Thoo knows there 
isn’t. If there had ’a been he’d ’a brought yah bottle— 
not six.” But while she held her husband’s right arm 
captive her brother thrust the botde into the left hand 
that was empty, and with his own fist clenched her 

* ouch. 
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husband’s fingers fast upon it and forced the frothy 
liquor to his lips. Some of the ale slid down his neck, 
and some down his waistcoat—for the girl strove hard to 
hinder any drop from running down his throat—until the 
widow, standing witness with a tumbler in her hands, 
expostulated: 

“ Nay. Let be, lass. Let be. Don’t act so fond. 
Dost want to spill all stuff there is ? ” 

“ What 1 Is thoo siding wi’ ’em ? ” cried the girl 
accusingly, desisting from the fray to face her mother. 

“ I’se siding wi’ what’s right,” said the widow 
juridically, nursing her expectant glass. “ Thoo didn’t 
buy stuff, and sin’ thoo’s not forced to drink it thoo’s no 
call to waste what dizn’t belong thee.” 

“ Well spoke, mother! ” exclaimed her only son, 
applauding sentiments so laudable and partial to his cause. 
“ Thoo’s gotten as much sense i’ thy little finger as would 
sarve six daughters twice as big as her.” And the wheel¬ 
wright’s son removed the bottle from his mouth with a 
great display of laughter, as if the conflict had been no 
more than jocular and make-believe, and all had fought in 
it for fun’s sake alone. He clapped an ingratiatory arm 
about his wife’s waist, saying : “ Noo, lass 1 I’se had 
my sup—and what worse is I ? ” 

“ Nay. I’se not friends wi’ thee, Arthur,” she said, 
turning her face away, and tears stood in her eyes. Tears 
of mortification, because all defeat is bad to bide. But 
worse by far to bide before witnesses upon a woman’s 
wedding day when, of all days, a husband should be his 
wife’s alone and make even her weaknesses his law, and 
take no other part but hers. Moreover in her heart she 
feared that the power she might have wielded over him 
was long since lost and irrecoverable. She had given 
him too much ; she had given all, retaining (in her folly) 
neither halter nor headband to hold him by, and this 
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wedding was but the payment of a debt incurred for 
pleasures past, and not to come. Never now—how¬ 
soever he pretended—could she taste the thrill of know¬ 
ing herself besought. She was wife by accident, 
mishap ; not choice. A forceput, a bargain made in 
haste and rued (maybe) at leisure ; a back reckoning, 
plain, beyond dispute ; too strict to welcome. And on 
this day that should have been but one unbroken bond 
between them he had drunk—despite her. She stayed 
forlorn outside the mood of his rejoicing—as she had seen 
sad women stand outside ale-houses whilst husbands 
drowned in hub-bub drank within—feeling herself 
foreign to his tastes, superfluous to his pleasures, un¬ 
necessary to his affections. 

All that day and night the battle lasted, and she—the 
loser—fought beneath her disregarded flag against 
forces too great and odds too many for her. Now the 
warfare was being waged within the widow’s kitchen; 
anon, abroad—whence it gathered a larger and more 
uproarious following. Mirth sank up to both its arm- 
pits in noise of its own making, from which the struggles 
of wit were powerless to extricate it, and the sounds of 
. revelry (being re-echoed by distant mouths having no 
part in it save what good will or ribald envy lent) reached 
even to the wheelwright’s yard—who came out in the 
night to stand beneath the shadow of his eave : a silent 
figure turned to stone, all ears : steeped as deep in 
disapproval the distant roysterers were in ale, remark - 
ing : “ Yon’s nice deed 1 to hearken to, and know a man’s 
own son i’ thick of it.” 

Yet though the wheelwright’s stern propriety was out¬ 
raged and his dignity offended, fatherhood was wounded 
in him too, and every burst of merrymaking from the 
village pierced the armour of his anger and pricked the 

1 actions, doings, behaviour. 
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loneliness beneath. It made him sad to think, at such 
a time as this, for all he had no stomach for such com¬ 
pany, he could be so forgot. 

“ Nay. Not a word. Not a sign,” said he. “ Not as 
mich as ‘ What think ye * tiv his own father. Anybody’s 
bidden; anybody’s welcome but me. Anybody’s son 
mud ’a gotten wed but mine.” 

Nor did he deem, nor would he have believed, that 
this loud merrymaking owned in some degree its genesis 
of him; that its clamour sprang from his silence ; its 
loud publicity reproached his reclusion. Even the 
widow’s daughter—staunch soldier of sobriety though 
she was—disavowed at last a flag adopted by her hus¬ 
band’s enemies, whose owning seemed to make her 
march abreast with them in his despite. 

“ What 1 ” remonstrated the widow to her daughter. 
“ Thy brother’s tramped nine mile to keep thy wedding 
day, and yon folk can’t tek trouble to cross street.” 

And every time the distant shouts went up the widow’s 
face became ecstatic, and with vindicated pride she bored 
peremptory holes in space with her forefinger. “ Hark ! 
List 1 Yon’s them. Aye, there’s somebody thinks 
about thee on thy wedding day if other folks dizn’t.” 

“ It isn’t aud man’s fault so much,” her daughter said, 
“ as Arthur’s brother and his wife. That’s who it is. 
Arthur says so himself. It’s his brother an’ her at 
bottom on it.” 

“ Noo thoo needn’t mck excuses for aud man,” the 
widow said decisively. “ He’s no better than yon son. 
Yan’s as bad as t’other. There isn’t thickness o’ my 
petticoat betwixt ’em.” 

“ They’ve treated Arthur shameful,” his wife pro¬ 
claimed, seeking in this greater fire to burn to cinder all 
the resentful feelings entertained against her husband for 
this night’s neglect of her. 


D 
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“ I’d liever 1 have a man that sups summut than yan 
that sups nowt,” averred the widow, lavishly forgetful in 
her zeal of other and less happy days, and other less 
charitable opinions. “ It’s a sure foot that never slips. 
And what though drink’s fond,” she said, " it’s generous. 
What it sups it shares, for meanness never made a 
drunkard, and them that can’t bide giving had best stop 
sober.” Much of which wisdom, to be sure, the widow 
owed to a husband who sacrificed his life in the acquiring 
of it. But the tribute, more than any other sign, bore 
witness to her heart at peace with all the world, or most of 
it—save only that part comprising the wheelwright and 
his firstborn, whom now she flung upon the fire of a 
mother’s animus to furnish warmth and comfort for 
herself and such rest of humanity as was willing to 
partake of it with her on her own terms. 


VII 

In the history of the quarrel of the wheelwright’s sons not 
small was the mischief traceable to this eventful night, 
that roused old animosities as violently as it wakened 
sleepers on their beds and split the village into factions as 
if it had been r lection day. Such deeds and sayings were 
fathered on a.l parties to the quarrel as w r ould need more 
than one relume to record and more than human nature 
to forget. It was said that the wheelwright’s elder son 
dispatched his wife into the village, concealed beneath a 
shawl, to bring back all ill tidings she could pick up from 
unfriendly mouths or manufacture for herself wherewith 
to prejudice his brother in the wheelwright’s eyes. This, 
to be sure, she indignantly denied, saying she never went 
•sooner (comp. pos. - lieve or lief. cf. Gcr. lieb). 
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out that night but of necessity, coming home on each 
occasion much quicker than she went, having no love of 
drunken folk. Not less indignantly did the younger son 
repudiate the things that rumour spread concerning him ; 
denying he was drunk or slept anywhere save where a 
bridegroom should. What noise was made (said he) was 
none of his making, and he stood not to be blamed if fond 
folk marched about the village bearing pots and braying 
pails and cans with cowlrakes and making bridal music 
out of combs and paper. And since those who take 
much care to count their eggs and weigh their meat and 
butter take often none at all to measure truth and weigh 
their words, whether these things be true or false the 
great God knoweth. But the sayings passed into 
circulation like bad currency and continued to be used on 
all occasions suiting the need of the utterer, mixed with 
good, as men use truth to season falsehood. Certainly 
it sets a wise man all his work to look sober in drunken 
company, nor can denial be accepted as proof of sobriety 
since by some it is regarded as a sure sign of the opposite. 



be the drunkest man that night, the wheelwright said in 
reference to his son : 

" A man’s nea better than company he keeps. It’s 
nobbut tipsy chaps can bide each other, and fond meks 
fond. Nea man can sleep among pigs wi’oot being 
filthy, for a litde dirt’s eneaf to mek many hands mucky.” 

Nevertheless, angry men do not for ever live upon 
their anger, and even passion must sleep at intervals. 
The nine-days’ wonder of this wedding of the wheel¬ 
wright’s second son was swept aside at length like any 
empty tankard from an inn table when the last drop 
has been drained and no fresh comer calls for its refill- 
ment. But Time himself trudged onward, bearing fresh 
fuel to the fire, for the fates were contrary and it was 
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ordained in higher courts that the inexorable quarrel 
should go on. Six months after the wheelwright’s 
second son brought back his bride to the widow’s 
cottage, and less than six months after they had installed 
themselves and their meagre furniture in the new home, 
another grandson was born to the wheelwright in the 
early hours of one bright September morning. 

“ By God ! ” exclaimed the widow’s son when the 
glad news reached him. And he took the homeward 
road at once. “ It’s not every day I’se made an uncle. 
Come on wi’ thee ! ” 

But though they say the postman of good tidings never 
raps too loud or calls too early, he came not welcome to 
the wheelwright’s door. Three months too soon, in 
fact, he came, marching upon a pathway that ill-mouthed 
report had trodden hard and plain already, and words 
passed between the wheelwright and his second son 
because the latter (as the wheelwright bitterly complained) 
had brought “ reproach upon good name thoo was born 
wi . Thoo wasn’t brought into the world afore thy time. 
Thoo cam respectable, when thoo was due ; and thy 
brother an all.” In injured dignity the father took his 
stand and sought his justification ; the son sought 
palliation in the hostelry of laughter, where gravity sits 
always at ?. disadvantage. He vaunted the fault in his 
cap as . 1 ad been a feather, disporting openly what was 
no 1 vngcr his to hide. Laughter may be fool’s logic 
bu-: visdom on a greasy pavement is apt to cut as 
luc . jus a figure as folly’s person in the council of the 

W1 *‘- and thc gravity which offers itself to ridicule stands 
at no advantage over the levity which is answerable to 
censure. A rotten egg, indeed, must be regarded as the 
worst of arguments albeit, dexterously thrown, it some¬ 
times silences a better ; and at a push men will fight with 
such rude weapons as lie nearest to their hands. 
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“ If thoo’d no respect for thysen,” the wheelwright 
upbraided his son, “ couldn’t thoo ’a shown a bit for thy 
father ? Aye, and for thy brother an’ all ? ” 

“ Why . . . What 1 ” exclaimed the second son with 
the voice of thick-smeared laughter denoting one 
resolved to yield to no abashment. “ What respect does 
thoo want ? I’se gien thee a grandson i’ half the time it 
took my brother to mek his—and job hasn’t been 
boffled 1 neither. Yon o’ mine’s as big again, already, as 
what my brother’s was at month end.” 

“ Couldn’t thoo bide to wait while thoo was wed ? ” 
the wheelwright asked him sternly. “ Hast’a nea control 
o’ thy sen ? Mun thoo snatch thy food off o’ dish 
before it’s set on table ? ” 

“ Why ? ” commented his son. “ There’s syke a 
thing as waiting ower lang. * To-morrow ’ belongs no 
man. ‘ Noo’s ’ only moment he can call his own. A 
good job’s best started betimes.” 

“ Thoo talks 1 ” declared the wheelwright with an 
iron mouth. “ Thy tongue travels faster than thy wits. 
But * soon begun ’ isn’t soonest ended. Thoo tramps 
i clame 2 and mire where thoo’d chance to walk dryfoot on 
a clean road. And it’s nobbut pigs that set foot i’ their 
own mash. Food thoo’s fouled thoo’ll ’a ti cat, hooiwer, 
and bed thoo’s mucked tho’ll ’a ti lig 3 on.” 

“ Why,” said his second son. “ There’s nought a 
man puts in his belly but what he mun first mix wi’ his 
own spitde ; and there’s nea bread he eats but what hands 
has knodden 4 before he chews. If it’s beds thoo’s 
talking on, mine dizn’t ail a deal. There’s oft as good 
ligging i’ barn straw as on duck feathers, and nciibody 
can sleep better than sound.” 

“ Fools and drunkards can sleep sound eneaf,” the 
wheelwright said, “ where better men would never sleep 

* bungled, spoilt. * mud, clay. • lie. * kneaded. 
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at all. If thoo’d any shame about thee thoo wouldn’t 
sleep as sound as thoo pretends ti dea 1 Thoo got yon 
cottage off o’ me, and this is way thoo shows thy grati¬ 
tude. Thoo’s set thy name i’ everybody’-s mouth, and 
not a finger anywheres but points again thee.” 

“ Aye. Fingers and signposts always points away 
fro’ theirscns,” said the second son. “ And if thoo was 
to follow all fingers thoo’d gan roond world and still be 
as far off, at end, as what thoo was when thoo started. 
I’se frightened neither o’ folks’ fingers nor folks* mouths. 
Nobbut they speak what’s true, why, it’s good eneaf for 
me ; and if they say what isn’t—why, it’s good eneaf 
for them. Every man tiv his own meat. I didn’t choose 
time yon bairn was born. That’s missus* job, not mine, 
and what suits her suits me. A woman knows her 
business best, and if she didn’t a man can’t teach her. 
But there’s no hodding back a yune 3 cake when it burns, 
and sin’ yon bairn’s come when he did, and neabody can 
put him back where he cam’ fro, he’ll ’a to stop where he 
is and mek best on it—like me.” 


“ Thoo ? ” said the wheelwright. “ I’se jealous 
thoo 11 mek best o’ nought. Thoo acts first and thinks 
after, and spends what thoo hasn’t got afore thoo’s earned 
it. Next best thing to good money is a good name—but 
thoo seems as if thoo wcan’t earn one nor thoo wean’t 
keep t other. Thoo’ll tek no counsel fro nea man. 


Thoo’d sooner buy wi thy own blunders what thoo 
could get gien thee for nought. And when thoo’s 
bought—what better ist’a ? Thoo’ll buy same thing 
thoo’s bought afore, and pay same money for it, and 
waste as mich and as often as thoo buys. Sense that’s 
put in at van end slips out at t’other like water thruff a 
cinder-riddle. Thoo’s nought ni better than nulk-sile 3 
that hods draff 4 and lets good milk slip by.” 
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Yet the wheelwright was not so ancient as to have 
forgotten the foundations of his own humanity, nor so 
rigid as to demand a house of righteousness without 
windows. Other bairns had come into the world (he 
was aware) by paths as short and shorter, and none die 
worse themselves for that, nor any notice taken after the 
first resentment of their advent was outgrown. They 
filled their place in life at last, as snug as snug, like bricks 
in a wall; one like the other, with nothing to distinguish 
barley-bairns 1 from wedlock childer—except when 
animosity divulged the difference that eyes unhelped by 
anger never would have seen. But here was a son whose 
fault assumed die stature of premeditated folly, and 
fought against a father fortified with reasonableness and 
wisdom. It is useless to bestow bread on a hunger which 
will not eat, or to show quarter to a fault impenitent. In 
warfare men must stand by their arms, and one contemp¬ 
tuous blow will sooner make a soldier than the noblest 
cause. Besides, the fighting forces were recruited and 
the whole battle joined over a widened front. Three 
grandsons (for the first-born and his wife had not been 
idle) and two daughters were now added to the strength, 
and there is nothing like a woman’s breath for egging 
laggard warriors and blowing sharpened fanfares in a 
feud. Some contend, indeed, that three parts of the 
dissension in the wheelwright’s family grew out of 
feminine antipathies, and that the sons might have 
composed their difference well enough but for the 
jealous instigation of their wives, who pushed their 
husbands here and there like draughtsmen on a board 
and gave hostility no time to sleep. Certain it is that 
the first-born’s wife took sharp advantage of the new¬ 
comer’s delinquency, holding her chin nose-high when 
she passed her in the street, with no more sign of recogni- 

1 lovc-childrcn. 
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tion than she would have bestowed upon ordure—which 
the eye notes only the better to avoid. Nor did she 
mince her words too fine in respect of the widow’s 
daughter. She neither knew nor sought to know (said 
she) syke folk, and begged all those with whom her 
tongue had commerce on this topic to make no apologies 
for speaking ill of one who (as she lost not any public 
opportunity ol saying) she thanked her stars was nought 
akin to her. Respectability was her watchword, the 
flag she flew, the flag she fought under. And since 
contestants cannot both wage war beneath the same 
banner, the wheelwright’s second son adopted reckless¬ 
ness as his standard, and flung contempt at the respect¬ 
ability arrayed against him. In which campaign he was 
loyally, it unwisely, aided by the widow’s son, who held 
respectability of small account and never grudged the 
leaving ot his work at any moment to show his practical 
contempt for so hypocritical a foe. 


Give me, ’ was the dictum of the widow’s son, “ a 
man that s n.v ..cnamed to spread his faults on the table 
and show • s all he’s got; a man that says what he is 
and diz v-hac he says. There’s no sins but hidden sins, 
and tnem that s nought ti hide has got no cause ti hing 
the:? heads. A most comfortable doctrine, indeed, for 
m .• •■:. hose faults occasionally shouted in the plural and 
J • ed on being heard—even by those who had no wish 
<•: :t coniessor to a man’s frailties. 


VIII 

On the other hand, the wheelwright’s first-born identified 
himself more and more closely with a respectability 
proven so well worth the cultivating. From his youth 
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upward he had been a systematic Sabbath worshipper, a 
regular attendant at anniversaries and camp meetings, with 
a natural aptitude for listening gravely to grave dis¬ 
courses and long harangues such as caused his brother 
and most other youth to develop levity and grow profane. 
But latterly his part in worship had become more active, 
not to say audible. His Sunday hat, after years of 
hovering and hesitation, underwent one day a violent 
conversion, renounced all secularism and testified 
publicly to the Lord. No longer was it the hard felt hat 
of worldly-mindedness and pride ; it was the soft felt hat 
that turneth away wrath; the unctuous new-born hat of 
balmy righteousness that bends all ways to the Lord’s 
will; a hat meet for the ministry ; a hat imbued alike with 
the holy innocence of childhood and the benignant 
wisdom of the patriarch. Nor was it long before the 
collar, inspired by such example, likewise shed its world¬ 
liness and grew biblical in turn. Thereafter the fire 
kindled and the wheelwright’s first-born spake and 
showed forth heavenly meanings with his lips. If there 
had been no ground of difference between the brothers 
until this time, such an act must have furnished it. 

“ What 1 ” exclaimed the second son. “ Thoo’s 
gotten neck encaf to put yon parson’ hat and collar on, 
and pray i’ chapel wi’ both thy eyes shut ? I wonder 
thoo durst. I wonder thoo’s not fleid 1 o’ being struck 
dead bi lightning—after all thoo’s said and done and 
does still.” 

“ Hod thy noise I ” remonstrated the wheelwright 
sternly. “ Syke as thoo’s n’occasion to say nought. 
Less thoo says and less thoo’ll need ti /wsay, and less 
other folk’ll need to say to thee.” 

For truth to tell, within his secret heart the wheel¬ 
wright was not a litde gratified to own himself the father 

1 afraid. 
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of a son who, from the head down as far as the waistcoat 
bottom, made (each Sunday) such a reverend show. To 
all intents and purposes he brought the ministry into the 
wheelwright’s house—a most comfortable and desirable 
possession, akin to the big family bible itself, that seemed 
to put a lien on heaven and fetch salvation measurably 
closer; and whenever the wheelwright looked at other 
ministers of God, whedier he strolled casually to the yard 
end to watch them go by, or took more studied stock of 
them in chapel when they came on purpose to impress 
him with their powers of pious oratory, he saw them 
always through eyes of fatherly comparison that set them 
at a signal disadvantage to his son, and registered the 
thought: “ Thoo’s not to be named i’ same breath 
beside o’ Alfred.” 

For Alfred was his son, and in some wise his own self, 
that he looked at and applauded. Not, to be sure, had 
the wheelwright ever made pretensions to great piety, 
save in the negative sense, to wit, that he had been no 
mocker of the Lord’s Word nor breaker of the Lord’s 
Day, and for the rest had suffered the Sabbath as a sort of 
weekly sickness to be endured with fortitude in special 
Sabbath clothes with voice and face to match ; taking his 
worship like physic and steadfastly refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge anydiing about his trade on such a day. “ That’ll 
dca 1 ” was his rebuke to those who overlooked this 
principle. “ Six days shalt thoo labour, think on. 
Seventh dizn’t belong thee. It belongs Somebody 
Else.” Such admonitions constituted die sole expression 
of his public piety. Texts he never quoted, nor had 
recourse to the name of his Maker at any time—for which 
deficiency there were those who quesdoned the wheel¬ 
wright s faith and held his tide to salvation not a litde 
dubious. Now, through his first-born was heavenly 
freehold being acquired, and the wheelwright began to 
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take a proprietorial and competitive interest in a class of 
property for which (stricdy speaking) he had never been, 
till now, an active bidder, but of which (in his time) he 
had been chagrined to see large and eligible slices pass 
into the hands of hypocrites for a song. Small sign of 
the wheelwright’s sharpened interest in heavenly things 
was vouchsafed to the village, for he sat at chapel silent 
as before, lending no Alleluias, Glory-bes, or Amens to 
the worship, but picked up salvation bargains as un¬ 
ostentatiously as he picked up cottages and closes, and 
told no man the nature of his purchases in heaven. 
Nevertheless, even silence has a tongue for those 
possessed of ears, and pride paternal is a hard thing to 
disguise, for it is a dull sixpence that does not shine. 
The moment that the change became apparent in the 
wheelwright’s first-born his younger son read the situa¬ 
tion at a glance. What more indeed was needed than 
this godly raiment to prove the nature of his brother’s 
guile, and the depth of the plot to oust him from his 
patrimony ? Men did not turn to piety without a 
purpose (particularly at his brother’s age) nor parade 
their godliness for nothing. This wide brimmed hat 
and sanctimonious collar were stealers of his heritage. 
They cried to all the world: “Righteousness is 
ours 1 ” 

“ By God, aye 1 ” exclaimed the second-born. “ And 
aught else they can lay their hands on.” 

“ Thoo sees yon chap’s game noo,” he confided to the 
widow’s son. “ Fair eneaf thoo sees it. He hasn t as 
much religion in his belly as I could spit i middle o 
roadway of a dry forenoon. But he’ll mek aud man 
believe he has, and twist him same as whipstraw round 
his lartle 1 finger.” 

“ Listen l ” said the widow’s son, filled with the 
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prophetic afflatus in turn. “ Noo is’ta listening ? 
Thoo’s got to look out for thysen, Art, and hod both 
eyes oppen an’ all. When a man sets syke’n a hat atop- 
side of his head and laps syke’n 1 a collar round his 
thropple, 2 thoo may know he means mischief. There’s 
some mucky work he means to do, for there’s nought 
a man won’t do nor nea lie he won’t tell yance he asks 
Lord ti help him. Yon brother o’ thine wouldn’t ’a 
wared 3 three shilling ower yon hat wi’oot he’d thought 
it was worth as mich as he paid for it and summut more. 
E\ ery time he says * Amen ’ it’ll come oot o’ thy pocket. 
Art. VC hatever he prays for thoo may know very well 
it won’t be for thee. It’ll be for him—but thoo’ll have it 


to pay for. And what bit’s left ower,” added the 
widow’s son impressively, “ when yon chap’s gotten 
what he wanted.—Why, thoo or anybody else is welcome 
tiv it, Art, wi’oot praying.” 

Aye, I know that,” concurred the wheelwright’s 
second son. “ I know it without thy telling. Thoo 
mud as well tell this hand whereabouts ti find my mouth.” 

\\ hy, there s nought so plain but what a man’s two 
eyes can miss it,” said the widow’s son. “ Aud Bailey 
did. He’d known way to eat apples ever sin’ he was a 
lad, and choked his sen wi yan i’ end. If thoo knows all 

I’se idling thee, Art, why hasn’ta put a stone i’ thy 
brother’s shoe lang sin’ ? ” 

“ How could I ? ” asked the wheelwright’s second son. 

\\ hy, thoo couldn’t. Nor thoo can’t noo,” said his 

brother-in-law, “ if thoo owns he’s cleverer than what 
thoo is.” 


Cleverer ? ” exclaimed the second son. “ Nay. 
Not him. There’s naught cleverer about him. But he’s 
auder, and that’s trouble on it. No cleverness can tek 
frev anybody what he’s born wi’, nor give him years he 
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hasn’t got. He’s eldest and he comes first, and I’se 
youngest and I comes last.” 

“ Thoo’ll come nowheres,” said the widow’s son 
emphatically, “ unless thoo stands thy grund and shoves 
wi’ thy shoulder, and pushes as hard as thoo’s pushed.” 

“ A chap can’t push again nowt,” said the wheel- 
wright’s son. “ Yon fellow gives me nought to push at. 
What he diz he diz when my back’s tonned.” 

“ Hasn’t thy brother gotten a back as well as thee ? ” 
enquired the widow’s son, “ And is he never forced to 
turn it ? What’s thoo doing then ? Sucking thy 
fingers ? ” 

“ Thoo’d know better what I was doing,” said the 
wheelwright’s son, “ nobbut thoo was me and had it to 
do. There’s no trade looks so easy as what another man's 
diz, and there’s nea fool but what can do it better than 
them that’s brought up tiv it. If thoo had my father 
to deal wi’ thoo’d learn summut thoo’s never been 
taught. He 11 hear nought wrong again my brother. 
Nor he won’t see that my brother teks all light belonging 
me and nobbut gics me his shadow to stand in. ‘ I’se 
neither deaf nor blind,’ my father says. ‘ I’se gotten 
ears and eyes o’ my own, and I can hear what’s said and 
see what’s done wi’oot needing ncabody else to tell me. 
I se aud eneaf to fill my own pipe and light it an’ all, and 
when I wants some o’ thy baccy ti smoke I’ll ask thee.’ ” 
Aye, thoo humours him ower mich,” the widow’s 
son decided. “ Thoo’s freetened on him, and thy father 
knows it. He’s same as an aud dog wi’oot teeth that’ll 
growl fierce enough till he sees boot, and then he’ll swop 
his head for his backside soon eneaf.” 
t( Me humour him I ” protested the wheelwright’s son. 

Thoo s wrong. I never did. I never has done. 
That s mischief on it. I’se always been five years ower 
late. My brother’s got start o’ me. It’s always him 
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that humours my father first—and then what’s left for 
me to do ? I can’t do same as him, noo, and let him get 
credit on it. Thoo wouldn’t tell me to buy a hat like 
yon he’s gotten, and gan to chapel of a Sunday, and sit i’ 
next pew to where he sits beside his missus, wi’ my face 
tied up same as a bunch o’ radishes, and pray ower pew- 
top as if I was about to bring up my breakus 1 ? Nay, 
thoo knows thoo wouldn’t. Nor my pride wouldn’t let 
me if thoo did. Yon brother’s made ower mich mischief 
for me to forget, and he’ll make more and all before he’s 
done. Him and me mun war it oot ti end. I w T ean’t 
seek pardon from them that should be first to beg it, nor 
I wean’t put mysen i’ wrong to try and get what should 
be mine by right.” 

On such combustible material the feud was fed, and 
indeed it was now grown big enough and strong enough 
to fend for itself, foraging first in this bosom and then in 
that, and faring now on much and now on little, and 
suffering at one time surfeit and at another famine, but 
always keeping itself alive till the day that the wheel¬ 
wright stumbled at his own doorstep and broke to pieces 
from that moment. 


IX 

How it happened no man knew, himself least of all. 
Some say he slipped ; some, among die wiser, say this 
was no slip but God’s own hand : a seizure, since it left 
him for awhile devoid of speech, labouring for breath like 
a felled ox, unable to return an answer to his quesdoners, 
nor seeming to recognize them, but staring at his own 
kitchen as if it were a strange place. Bodi sons had 
helped to lift the cause of all their discord when he fell, 

1 breakfast. 
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for they were in the workshop at the time—albeit 
ignorant of the mishap until the first-born’s wife called to 
her husband from the house door : 

“ Alfred I Come diy ways and help me wi’ thy 
father.” 

To his own chkir they supported him, the patriarchal 
chair that no one ever sat in but himself: a chair so 
impressed and permeated with his personality that it 
seemed almost to have absorbed his likeness and to assert 
the master’s authority whether he sat in it or not. To 
guests an ordered hospitality might offer anything—but 
never that. That was sacred ; a thing as undisputed, 
proper and exclusive to the wheelwright’s self as his own 
trousers; that he inhabited at all times and on all 
occasions, drawing up to the table for his meals and to 
the fireside for his repose ; his ark and tabernacle and 
judgment seat. One other only contested the wheel¬ 
wright’s ownership, and that was the wheelwright’s 
grandson, for in youth and old age life’s recurring circle 
meets, and the prerogatives of both contend like play¬ 
fellows on common ground ; each coveting the other’s 
privileges, and yet generous in sharing its own. Al¬ 
though the wheelwright’s grandson was provided with 
his own high chair that the grand-paternal hands had 
made for him under the eyes of his second son, this chair 
counted for litde in the estimation of its owner beside 
the chair his grandfather was wont to sit in; the chair 
debarred by high decree, and like that tree inhibited of 
old made by forbiddance only more desirable. Into the 
chair he climbed, filled with the zeal of youth for the 
things of age so arbitrarily denied, and encouraged, too, 
by the indulgence of his grandfather to whom the trespass 
seemed to pay a smatch of flattery. The old man’s 
face relaxed its furrows when his daughter-in-law swept 
her son demonstratively from the chair forbidden, 
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crying : “ Look ye 1 There he is again. He won’t sit 
i’ no chair but his grand-dad’s.” 

“ Nay, thoo mun’t sit i’ thy grandad’s chair,” was what 
the old man said. “ Not so long as thy grandad’s wick. 
And there’s thy feythur ti come next. There’s two pair 
o’ shoon 1 i’ front o’ thee. Thoo mun wait thy turn.” 
For extremes can be indulgent to each other; old age 
to youth and strength to weakness, and imitation is 
tolerable and even gratifying till it draw too near and 
presses accuracy too close, and grows competitive. 

The lad was playing by the chair when the wheel¬ 
wright’s sons aided their fadier to the kitchen, and his 
mother snatched him to her arms with a gesture of mock 
remonstrance that called attention—even at this sharp 
moment—to her son’s precocity and offered him and it to 
admiration. And had the wheelwright’s second son 
betrayed the smallest glance of commendation on the 
youngster his mother would have deigned to collect the 
offering for her child’s behoof; but the second son had 
a child and a wife and thoughts of his own, and the brief 
episode brought a taste of gall into his mouth. This 
grandson grew up beneath the old man’s eye ; played 
with the old man’s chair; sat many a time upon the old 
man’s knee—whereas neither his wife nor son had ever 
crossed the threshold of his father’s kitchen, nor he 
himself had entered it for many a long day, deterred by 
sharp things heard and said, that stood with swords like 
sentries at the door. 

Till nightfall the wheelwright sat in his chair before the 
kitchen fire that his son’s wife brightened for him—“ to 
keep thee company a bit ”—although the month was 
May, and the sun burnished all the house and yard. 
But in the kitchens of the countryside the fire is held 
scarce less sacred than life itself, of which it is the burning 
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emblem. Old people live upon it, making it their vital 
food, drawing all their thoughts from its flames, and 
concentrating every energy of sight upon the kindled 
coals. And as he sat, gazing silently into the heart of it, 
the wheelwright’s sight and speech and understanding 
slowly returned, although his voice was weak and 
altered, and the act of speaking cost him such an effort 
as had never been exhibited before. Nevertheless he 
rose to his own feet when the clock struck nine and said, 

“ I’ll mek my way ti bed.” Yet when he moved towards 
the staircase, confessing : “ Fall’s shook me a bit 1 ’ his 
progress seemed to need such thought and showed so 
feeble that the first-born’s wife whispered to her hus¬ 
band : “ Gan thy ways after thy father up yon stair- 
trods. 1 Aud man might fall again.” 

Next day his stubborn spirit called upon the flesh 
betimes and bade it rise from bed, but the effects of the 
fall were on him still, and he descended the stairflight 
step by step as though he bore a kist 2 upon his shoulders, 
saying at the foot: “ I’se strange and stiff ti-morn. An’ 
sore an’ all. I mud ’a been lambasted 3 wi’ a gavlik 4 .” 

“ Why, thoo should ’a stopped where thoo was,” said 
his daughter-in-law. “ Thoo should ’a stopped i bed 
and rested thysen.” 

“ Not me,” declared the wheelwright. “ I shall get 
all the rest I want when I’se dead. Work’s better than 
rest for a wick man. Let’s ’a my breakus, missus, and 111 
away ti yon binch.” 6 

To the workshop he walked and worked there with a 
will that seemed determined to ignore the weakness of 
the flesh, yet it was another and an older wheelwright 
than the one who had ruled master of the shop before , 
one who tired with ease and yawned at noon as though it 
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were bedtime, saying : “ I’se tonned strange and sleepy 
all of a sudden. There mun be thunner brewing some- 
wheres.” 

Thereafter, for a week or more he propped up the 
failing flesh that leaned so heavily for its support upon 
the stronger will, like a drunken man upon a sober ; nor 
would he own the least declension in his health, which 
he pronounced as good as ever, but blamed all upon the 
fall, that was (said he) no light matter for a man of his 
substance ; and upon the weather, and the food he ate— 
who had endured all weathers and eaten as he listed 
without ill consequence till now. 

In these first days he would hearken to no counsel but 
his own, silencing all words that ran counter to his 
opinion, and saying to the sayer : “ Hod thy noise. 
Thoo knows nowt. Who knows as mich about a man 
as a man’s self that was born and brought up wi’ him ? ” 
And at a hint of the doctor he trod on the suggestion as 
he would have crushed a cockroach in his own kitchen, 
saying : “ A dog knows his own physic. I want nea 
doctors to see me. They come quicker than they gan 
and do nought but charge for it. It’s a sick pig when 
they fetch farrier. 1 ” But symptoms supervened that even 
the wheelwright’s stubborn will could not ignore. 
Sharp pains attacked him in the back ; his legs swelled ; 
his face and neck turned guinea gold. Thereat, though 
scornful, he listened to advice with the countenance of 
one whose wisdom suffers ignorance to speak and lends 
folly rope wherewith, and time wherein, to hang itself. 
No sickness suggested was die one he ailed. So much 
was certain, for the wheelwright said it, and in die muld- 
plicity of ailments offered his dogma found strong 
argument. 

“ If I’d had all ailments folks gives me,” said he, “ I 

1 veterinary surgeon ; cow-doctor. 
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should be dead long sin’.” To which his native 
cynicism added : “ And nobbut they’d been to buy 
first, same folk would ’a kept their money i’ their 
pockets and said there was naught amiss wi’ me.” 
Nevertheless, though he flouted opinion and scouted 
doctors (with whose work, as an undertaker, he was 
perhaps too well acquainted) he developed so many 
paradoxes and sickness rapped at so many doors that the 
wheelwright deigned at length to seek competent 
advice. 


X 

His choice, long time considered, fell upon a Water- 
Doctor remote some twenty miles, whose fame had 
travelled infinitely farther and whose skill was trumpeted 
in every quarter where credulity had cars and ignorance 
a tongue. This water-doctor, possessed of credentials 
that reposed as to one-half on transmitted magic (in¬ 
heriting his powers from an ancestor of like transmitted 
skill) and as to the other on ceaseless study of the 
hydropic element in human nature, was reputed to read 
this element as surely as astrologers read the stars, 
phrenologists the head, palmists the hands, blind men 
bibles and scholars the smallest print. By mere holding 
of a submitted sample to the light the water-doctor 
could pronounce infallibly its sex, its age, its habits and 
the nature of the sickness suffered. But this ability by 
no means exhausted the measure of his wonders. He 
could do that and infinitely more beside, far exceeding the 
power of the medical profession constrained to view its 
patients in the flesh and feel their pulses and look upon 
their tongues and hearken through a wooden trumpet 
to their inward works, and yet know nothing at die end 
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and go away no wiser than it came. With the aid of 
certain potent fluids dropped from vials this thaumatur- 
gist was enabled to make human water do everything but 
talk. This is no hearsay. It has been seen by human 
eyes, and there are still witnesses to speak to it—though 
their number, like that of the Christian faithful, dimin¬ 
ishes each year : being killed off by the jealousy of the 
medical profession and the pretensions of the patent 
medicine vendor. Moreover, water can be conveyed in 
a half-pint bottle by hand or carrier whilst the source of 
it remains at work, earning his day’s meat—a signal 
convenience for busy men with small leisure to be sick. 

The fateful water, therefore, decanted, corked and tied, 
was sent one day upon its journey from the wheelwright’s 
house, committed to the care of the village carrier, a man 
of intelligence, faithful in the discharge of every com¬ 
mission laid upon him, large or small, who carefully 
bestowed the bottle in the locker beneath the seat on 
which he sat, saying for the wheelwright’s assurance : 
“ She’ll be safe eneai there, hooiwer ! ” and the wheel¬ 
wright, standing at the yard end, watched with intent 
eyes the bestowal and departure of this delegated 
portion of himself on a journey involving such fateful 
consequences to his health. No sooner was it gone than 
its owner experienced an instant feeling of relief, as for a 
care shed. A portion of his sickness had been parted with, 
a load seemed lifted ; other shoulders now must bear the 
deep responsibility so lately his. So strong, indeed, was 
the sense of his relief that in the workshop he vented a 
voice of scorn upon the weakness that had consented 
(under pressure of persuasion) to take a step so needless 
and unprofitable. 

“ I should ’a done better to keep bottle where she was,” 
said he, “ and money i’ my breeches’ pocket. Nowt ails 

me but mv wits. Yon watter-doctor’ll be three and 

* 
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sixpence wiser than me at day’s end. Aye. Where 

there’s doctors there’s fools.” 

Yet though the wheelwright held to scorn his own 
folly, using it as a steed for his wisdom to ride on, he kept 
sharp watch upon the phases of his health the while ; for 
the water-doctor, like the deity, incurred both scoff and 
worship, and unless all tongues that talk of him be liars, 
he had done exceeding great marvels : curing at a 
distance those who had recourse to him, and causing 
pains and sickness to depart tormented bodies at a 
moment’s notice. 

Nightfall brought the carrier back again, and the 
wheelwright, sitting in his patriarchal chair, assumed a 
face appropriate to receive the messenger : that is to say, 
a face divested of all interest and expectant of nothing. 

“ Noo then, George t ” said the carrier, entering the 
kitchen. “ How’s ’ta feel, like, noo ? ” 

“ Aboot same,” said the wheelwright, without 

enthusiasm. 

“ Thoo feels nea worse, hooiwer ? ” asked the carrier, 
and the wheelwright answered : “ I hadn’t need. 

The carrier had seen great deed this day, whose 
adequate narration had kept him at a dozen doors and 
long delayed him on his homeward journey. He had 
seen, for one thing, the water-doctor in his own house 
(which was a tarred house with poultry feathers sticking 
to its outer walls, and no curtains to the windows) whom 
to have seen at such close quarters—withal at someone 
else’s cost and sickness—constituted no small title to 
distinction. Not that the water-doctor had been 
previously unknown to him, for he had long known the 
present practitioner, and the practitioner s father too, in 
turn, as all men did whose business took them much to 
market—since both practitioners combined pig-jobbing 
and cattle-feeding with farriery and medical pursuits ; 
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specializing in sickly beasts and wreckling pigs and having 
rare skill to make these and the worst of land and farming 
pay. He had left work in a pig-filled and dung-littered 
foldyard to lead the carrier into his kitchen, thrusting his 
muck fork, prongs downward, into the soil by the door. 
There were no womenfolk in the kitchen, nor any in the 
house, for the water-doctor dispensed with all aid from 
this vexatious sex, by which wise course he secured 
immunity from domestic trouble and time and quiet for 
his studies. The very bareness of the kitchen, that paid 
scant ceremony to comfort and acknowledged no furni¬ 
ture but the plainest, served to render it the more im¬ 
pressive. If wisdom did not furnish it, then nothing did 
—except, perhaps, some sides of bacon that caught the 
carrier’s eye, and many bunches of dried herbs pendent 
from the smoke-blacked ceiling baulks. 

“ What’s got bottle ? ” enquired the wheelwright, 
turning his sharp eyes from one to the other of the 
carrier’s empty hands, and perceiving no sign of it 
otherwhere upon his person. 

“ Bottle ? ” said the carrier. “ Why 1 Doctor has it.” 

“ He has ? ” exclaimed the wheelwright, and protest 
mixed with disappointment in his tone. “ I made sure 
thoo’d ’a brought her back, hooiwer.” 

“ Nay . . . Doctor wants her,” the carrier informed 
him. 

“ What’s he want her for ? ” asked the wheelwright 
with the voice of one dissatisfied at this arbitrary retention 
of property so personal. “ Bottle dizn’t belong him. 
Nor water neither.” 

“ Why ... to see how she gans on,” said the carrier. 
“ Bottle’s stood up o’ mantelpiece noo, where he can gie 
her a look any time and see what like she frames.” 

Touching the bottle he had much to tell. 

Did thoo say who she belanged ? ” the wheelwright 
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asked, and the carrier answered : “ Nay. I said nowt 
at first. I hadn’t need. And yon chap had n’occasion ti 
ask me. He says, as soon as he shook her up : She 
belongs somebody audish, 1 like.’ Enoo, 2 when he d 
shook her up again he says : ‘ By what bottle tells me, 
summut’s happened him,’ and when I says thoo s had a 
f all he says : * A fall ? Noo that he has an all. That s 
just what bottle says. Thoo may see for thysen. 
Look’ta! ’ He pointed wi’ his finger whereabouts fall 
was, George, i’ bottle. ‘ There she is,’ says he, as 
plain as thy nose-end. And a nasty fall an’ all by looks 
on it.’ ” 

“ What! Could thoo see it ? ” demanded the wheel¬ 
wright, his interest visibly growing in the narrative, his 
face a-work with rapt emotions. 

“ Aye, I could,” replied the carrier, swept along by his 
listener’s intensity. “ I won’t pretend ti say I seed it as 
clear as him,” his modesty disclaimed. “ For there’s 
nowt yon fellow dizn’t see—that watter can show him. 
But I seed it.” 

And much more had he seen, for what the bottle held 
had changed to every hue in turn before his eyes. From 
blue and green and red and black to purple. It had 
boiled up at one moment like water in a saucepan on a 
fierce fire; it had turned soup-thick like a horse-pond 
after the horses had drunk ot it. “ There was nowt, 
in the carrier’s phrase, “ but what yon chap could mek it 
do. He gied it a larde conny 3 sup oot o’ yan lartle conny 
bottle nea thicker nor my lartle finger, and enoo thoo 
couldn’t see thruff it. That was gravil, showing on itself. 
. . . ‘ Noo,’ says he. ‘ We’ll fetch bile oot’n it.’ Wi’ that 
he gies her a sup frev another bottle wi’ a lang neck and 
before thoo could ’a said thy name all watter tonned 

• oldish. • shortly, after a while, very soon. 

• lartle conny -little tiny. 
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green. Noo there was some bile there, thoo may 
depend, George. There was as mich as would ’a filled 
a teacup.’* 

More marvels still did the doctor’s power perform, but 
at the last he dropped into the tormented fluid a black 
protean pill that cause the gravel, bile and other accumu¬ 
lated secretions to disappear like magic, leaving behind 
them only a liquid crystalline and clear. Such fervid 
testimony to the power of the water-doctor’s pill was 
unassailable, particularly by die sick, who treat frail hope 
with all the care for egg-shells and use no violence to 
things so precious and so perishable. 

“ I wouldn’t ’a believed it,” the carrier concluded, “ if 
I hadn’t seed it wi’ my own eyes 1 ”—an assertion to 
which, of yore, the wheelwright would have had his 
formula prepared. “Aye” (he had been wont to say) 
“ thoo trusts thy own eyes, but other folk has nobbut thy 
mouth ti trust to. When my eyes sees same tiling I shall 
believe an’ all, wi’oot troubling nca man’s mouth.” 
Twelve such potent pills the carrier produced, with due 
directions for the taking of them, and the wheelwright 
took the first forthwith in a proper and impressive 
silence that held its breath until the movement of his head 
declared that this powerful agent had been dispatched 
upon its journey. Of their right to rank as pills, indeed, 
these products of the water-doctor’s skill gave proof 
enough. Their strength would have convinced Saint 
Thomas. They were, in verity, strong man’s medicine 
so much after the wheelwright’s heart that he and they 
came on the best of terms at once. A whole week his 
hand required no prompting to grope for the box upon 
the mantelpiece at the time appointed ; for natures such 
as his dislike all remedies that work by stealth and hide 
their operations from those most anxious to be assured of 
them. Here was a physic that stood no trifling ; that 
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spoke with an unwavering voice, whose word was law. 
A second bottle went upon its way in the locker beneath 
the carrier’s seat to the tarred house. Great marvels 
were done with it, and great assurance brought home. 
The gravel (so the carrier reported) was only half the 
quantity of what it had been, less coarse and of a better 
colour. But the bile so violently shaken from the 
wheelwright’s liver when he fell was still rampant in the 
blood, though not by near so green. Nevertheless, the 
efficacy of the water-doctor’s pills wore off with their 
first novelty, and the fervour of the patient waned with 
both. No longer did his hand seek the kitchen chimney- 
piece where half a boxful stood untouched despite the 
solicitation of the wheelwright’s daughter-in-law, and 
consternation discovered them one forenoon in the 
possession of the wheelwright’s grandson, who had 
appropriated them for playthings and laid them out on 
the prohibited seat of the ashwood chair. 

“ Look ye 1 ” cried the boy’s mother with dismay. 
“ Chair doesn’t content him no longer, but he mun have 
his grandfather’s pills and all, and play marbles wi’ cm.” 

“ It’s all they’re good for,” declared the wheelwright 
grimly, and this was the first occasion on which he had 
openly disavowed his faith in the vaunted water-doctor’s 
physic. “ Let lad be.” But the mother’s anxiety was 
as yet all unallayed, for six pills there had been and now 
there were but five. Questioning could elicit no satis¬ 
factory clue to the fate of the missing sixth, and the lad’s 
mother flew naturally to apprehension of the worst. 

“ He’s swallowed it l ” she said. “ Has’t ? ” she 
demanded imperatively of her son, lifting him up and 
shaking him as if he were a pillbox, for confirmation of 
what reposed within. “ My word if thoo has 1 It 
thoo’s taen and swallowed van o’ thy grandfather’ pills 1 ” 

“ Why, if he has,” said the grandfather, “ he’s nca 
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more sense than his grandad. Thoo’ll know soon eneaf 
—an’ him an’ all—where pill is. If it diz him as mich 
harm as it’s done his grandad good thoo needn’t fret 
thysen. Syke stuff’ll neither kill nor cure. It nobbut 
serves to keep water-doctors alive.” 


XI 

Thenceforth the wheelwright turned his face from 
hope as he had turned it from pills, and set himself to 
walk—in his terse phraseology—“ same way as wind 
blows.” “ Nea man ” ( said he) “ gans farther than 
journey’s end, and when he’s there he’s there. Every 
horse stops at his own stable.” Also he said : “ There’s 
nea hodding harvest back when corn’s ripe. Corn that 
isn’t reaped’11 sliak 1 itself.” And when his daughter-in- 
law out of a sense of duty chided him for his comfort: 
“ Nay, thoo mun’t talk i’ that fashion, father ! ” the wheel¬ 
wright said : “ What’s use pretending to sup tea when 
cup’s empty ? Whether a man says Yea or Nay when his 
time’s up he mun gan, for wishes keep neabody alive. 

Dos’t think mv father and mv father’s father before him 

• 0 

would be stritched i’ yon chochyard noo if they could be 
sat wi* rnc i’ this kitchen ? Not them, aud as they was ; 
nor yzt rnc, that’s not a deal younger. But Must must, 
and when supper table’s drawn it’s time ti think o’ bed.” 

I Ic took such potions, to be sure, as were compounded 
and pressed upon him at the instigation of the solicitous, 
wr.o try all sorts of vaunted remedies upon the sick as 
boys throw stones at ponds and thrust sticks down rat- 
holes out of curiosity to see what happens. Yarrow and 
tansy tea the sick man took, and malodorous infusions 
' shake (shake out the ear before being reaped). 
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hot and cold that he gazed at with eyes of long-suffering 
indifference, and drank contemptuously as though the 
task set him were much beneath the measure of his 
strength, and only undertaken to gratify desires inferior 
to his own. Whether the draught were sweet or bitter, 
agreeable or distasteful to the palate, his mouth betrayed 
no sign. With face unmoved he drank it to the end and 
set the glass upon the table or gave it back in silence to 
the hand that proffered. And to the last he resisted all 
suggestion of the doctor, saying : “ Noo I can die for 
mysen, wi’oot nea doctor’s assistance. Let him look 
after women and childer.” But when most palpably 
the old man’s forces failed and there were days when he 
got no farther than his ashwood chair—and that only by 
dint of much breath and labour—the voice of the district 
made itself heard. “ Aud man ” (it said) “ shouldn’t be 
let die afore doctor secs him.” And being now weak 
enough to be treated with the indulgent disregard that 
pays no heed to sick fancies, but brushes them aside 
like children’s toys at bedtime, the wheelwright’s 
daughter-in-law introduced the doctor to the sick man’s 
chair one morning with no more than the cheerful 
intimation : “ Noo then, father. Here’s doctor called 
to see ye 1 ”—as though nothing were more customary 
or more welcome to the old man’s heart. And so well 
does sickness discipline her scholars and bring all ages to 
one level of obedience that the wheelwright—beyond 
darting eyes of momentary sharpness at the intruder and 
at his first-born’s wife in turn—emitted no protest. But 
the doctor came too late. Dire builders were at work 
within the wheelwright’s body, erecting a dreadful 
structure of no shape that took not any note of ancient 
lights, but blotted out life’s windows one by one and 
crushed the wheelwright to destruction with bricks of 
his own providing. Rapidly he passed those melancholy 
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milestones that mark man’s final progress to the grave. 
From being an active daily figure known in all his strength 
and energy to every eye, he dwindled to a figure bowed 
and feebfe ; shrunk almost out of sight in once familiar 
garments that mortal sickness made too big for him ; to 
a pair of eyes staring in mute wonderment out of aged 
sockets at a world already left behind ; to a point of 
suffering that agonized upon a wasting bed like the 
protracted smoulder of an ill snuffed candle ; to a name 
discarnate ; to a memory ; to one long drawn sigh, and 
silence, and drawn blinds. All was over with the wheel¬ 
wright at last, and it may be that a part of wisdom died 
with him, for something of its own quality expires with 
every generation, and heirs in general are too much pre¬ 
occupied with what descends to them by right of law to 
keep in sight what might be theirs by virtue of themselves, 
until too late. Certainly no man inherited the wheel¬ 
wright’s qualities or filled his place, but two sons survived 
him, and the feud long smouldering between them blazed 
bitterly and fiercely at his death. 


XII 

For from the very moment of the wheelwright’s fall the 
second son had realized how cunningly and well his 
elder brother’s projects had been laid ; like masonry they 
had been laid ; solid slabs and walls of stone for his 
displacement. He was the first to reach the workshop 
door when the warning cry reached them ; the first to 
say “ By God 1 ” when he beheld his father’s prostrate 
figure on the ground ; the first to put hands beneath the 
old man’s armpits and raise his head and shoulders from 
the soil ; the first to interrogate the wheelwright’s head. 
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revolving in dazed circles. “ What’s amiss wi’ thee, 
father ? Has’ta fallen ? ” Thereafter, all power passed 
into his elder brother’s hands. And into the hands of 
his brother’s wife. And into the hands of his brother’s 
lad. Into any hands but his, indeed. The moment he 
had helped to bear the wheelwright within doors, to 
setde him in his prescriptive seat, he became nobody at 
once; a stander by; an undesired and unconsidered 
looker-on that spoke in one voice while they spoke in 
another; he speaking to nobody that listened, and they 
to no ears but their own ; making their eyes meet to 
either side of him, or any side save where his eyes might 
be. Plain as print their conduct was to read ; all they 
sought was to be rid of him, to get him out of his father’s 
house where, but for the mischance of his father’s fall, 
he never would have been. 

“ Why. . . . There’s n’occasion for you to stop any 
longer,” his brother had remarked uneasily at last, in the 
sanctimonious voice that marked his latest phase and 
matched the collar and felt hat of Sunday wear, avoiding 
all fraternal use of ‘ Thee ’ or ‘ Thou ’ and speaking 
always with the resolute politeness designed to ignore 
their kinship and set brotherhood aside. “ Me and 
missus can manage nicely now, I think. You might as 
well get away to your tea.” Aye ! As if he were a 
journeyman or joiner by piece-away, 1 given his leave by 
the sanction of a master; and with the tea-gear all laid 
out upon his father’s table, where the second grand¬ 
son’s high-legged chair was drawn. No “ Stop and have 
a cup afore thoo gans ” or “ set thysen doon, noo.” 
Nothing but shifty glances that refused to see there was a 
table ready spread. And when he undertook to look in 
later and lend a hand to get the old man to his bed 
upstairs: “ Why . . . thank ye,” said his brother, 

* piece-work. 
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twisting a mouth of wry acknowledgment for a kindness 
not desired. And before he could complete the refusal 
half begun, his wife stuck her word in. Sharp as a meat- 
skewer, speaking to her husband in a voice that gave the 
visitor a wide berth. 

“ Thoo needn’t trouble him, Alfred. Us two can 
manage. If not, there’s neighbours enough at door.” 
And at that speech, poisoned by the breath that uttered it, 
the second son’s resentment blazed ; for he and his 
brother’s wife were neither on speaking nor on looking 
terms—not had been since his brother’s marriage ; and 
her dislikes were sharp knives, carried in readiness to 

cut with at any opportunity. 

“ Who’s saying owt ti thee ? ” he asked her quickly. 
“ It’ll be time eneaf for thee to open door o’ thy face 
when someone raps at it. I’se speaking to my brother. 

“ Tse his wife 1 ” she protested. 

“ And that’s all thoo is,” the second son rejoined. 
“ Thoo mun keep place belonging thee. I want nea 
words that’s first been sucked i’ thy mouth. W hat 
thoo’s licked thoo may swailow thysen.” 

“ Dost hear that ? ” the wife demanded hotly of her 
husband. “ Is thoo going ti stand silent and hear thy 
wife insulted afore thy face ? ” 

“ Nn.y. . . . Come. . . . Say nought ni more,” her 
h '.A and pleaded in the suave and placatory voice that is 
of all voices the most offensive to an anger roused and 
v-cking to be free. “ There’s no wood so rotten but’ll 
burn, and wrong words hurts nobody but sayer. Let’s 
have nea quarrelling i’ presence of a sick man. Remem¬ 
ber what Book says. We mun honour oor Father if we 
would honour oorselves. It’s them that makes mischief 
has most to be sorry for ; not them ’at suffers it. A still 
mouth’s nought to regret.” 

And he sought a coward’s shelter, as the indignation of 
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the second son perceived, behind the rock of righteous¬ 
ness—where justice must put itself in the wrong to reach 
him. He played the part of piety with one eye all the 
while upon the seated figure in the ashwood chair, 
wrapping a sanctimonious white sheet about an ill 
conscience ; and posturing as the injured one ; the long 
sufferer; the peacemaker; the soft answerer; the lover 
of righteousness ; the spokesman of the Lord. 

“ Mischief ? ” said the second son, swift to disavow 
this shameful vestment put upon his shoulders by the 
cunning of its rightful wearer, in the presence of a 
parent who might not be (in sooth) so lost to all sur¬ 
roundings as his posture implied. “ It doesn’t befit syke 
as thee to talk about mischief. Word doesn’t suit size 
nor shape o’ thy mouth. It mud turn crosswise i’ thy 
throat and choke thee. There’s nea mischief beneath 
this roof but what thoo’s made thysen.” He would have 
joined issue then and there and fought for his wronged 
innocence against injustice, for his brother’s psalmful 
words and voice and attitude stung remembrance in him ; 
and his brother’s wife, darting her sharp and shutde eye 
from one to the other, and his brother’s son, alike at 
liberty to listen to their words or turn his peeping 
curiosity on the sick man, as though the house and what 
it held were his—all these things made indignation burn 
to think it should be forced (by craft) to occupy so false 
a place. Here, if anywhere, did anger stand upon its 
rightful ground. Here, in this house, the quarrel had 
been procreated, born; here, all around, were silent 
proofs of perfidy and guile, lacking only the tongue 
which indignation could lend—and that tongue denied. 

“ I has my faults, I’ll own,” his brother made reply in 
the mild voice of recent adoption, smeared all over with 
greasy goodness like soft bread sopped in bacon fat. 
“ What man born o’ woman hasn’t ? And I’se willing 
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that any man should tell me when I’se sinned again him 
or gie’n occasion of offence. But there s a time and 
season appointed for all things—and this isn t it. Since 
there’s nought ni more you can do to help, I beg you’ll 
dea nought to hinder—but gan your ways and leave 
peace where you fun’ 1 it. . . . Noo father ! He turned 
at that to the old man, counterfeiting filial solicitude. 

“ How’s ti feel thysen noo ? ” 

For awhile the second son maintained his ground, 
combating the breath that grew rebellious ; that 
laboured within him like the bellows of a blacksmith’s 
forge too violently handled. It is a hard tiling to take 
dismissal from another man’s mouth ; to own last words 
for one’s master. Even angry dogs find parting diffi¬ 
cult, and for human beings the task is harder still, since 
nothing is more quarrelsome than speech, and no man 
can be at the same moment wise and angry. Besides, 
there stood a woman looking at him with triumphant, 
mischief-making eyes ; and a mere lad that was his 
undesired nephew, drinking up an uncle’s discomfiture 
with both cars. “ Hell to thee 1 ” said the second son 
at last; not noisily, but uttering the imprecation through 
clenched teeth as if impatience spat contempt upon the 
kitchen floor. And with that parting sally out he went. 
For there is nothing so effectual against false piety as an 
oath unanswerable. It goes straight to its work like a 
brick through a window pane, exposing in a trice how 
thin and worthless the protection is, and leaving dis¬ 
comfited hypocrisy to clear up the rubbish and repair 
the damage to its self-esteem. 

“ Put that betwixt thy asslc-tccth 2 and chew it 1 ” said 
the second son as he left his father’s house, fortified with 
the recollection of the look his brother gave him as he 
went : the look of one who, having elected to use 

‘found. * axle-teeth, grinders. 
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righteousness as his shop front, behind which no end of 
surreptitious business might be done without fear of 
disturbance, betrayed concern at this summary invasion of 
premises deemed till then inviolate ; the swift look of one 
whose fraudulence had hoped to carry on its trade beyond 
the reach of all incriminating words and outraged anger 
of the.just. 

“ Aye,” said the second son to himself. “ When thoo 
says ‘ Don’t swear; don’t swear ! ’ thoo nobbut tries to 
be paid respect for what thoo hasn’t got. And when 
folk picks their words at thy bidding it’s thee that gets 
credit on it. Not them. What though thoo meks 
believe to soften all thy words i’ milk, same as aud folk 
and childer sops their crusts—thoo’s gotten two rows o’ 
strong teeth, and neabody can bite harder when thoo 
grits thyJaws.” 


XIII 

Yet anger is like a dyspeptic that eats unwisely to its hurt, 
choosing out of its very nature the food most prejudicial 
to its case. Always—howsoever the anger of the second 
son might vent itself victorious, the victory was but 
short lived, and (his reason told him) dearly bought. 
Perpetually he seemed to fight in prejudiced positions of 
his adversary’s choosing; positions not of his own 
election, but thrust upon him by wile and strategy ; to 
play the hazards with forced cards and loaded dice where 
honesty stood never once to win and masked hypocrisy 
could never lose.. Hardest of all to bear was the con¬ 
sciousness that his opponent proved at every turn the 
cleverer man, and that his own vaunted wits bore always 
the brunt of it, for injury is willing to forgive the weaker, 
but never the stronger, foe. Piety, godliness, prudence, 

F 
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moderation of speech, filial devotion, industry, sobriety, 
continence—all these qualities had been stolen from him 
by his brother’s craft and foresight; stolen and approb¬ 
ated before his very eyes, and he had suffered it. He had 
contended with just such weapons as craft—profiting bv 
first choice—had left him ; weapons more deadly to the 
wieldcr than to the foe. And the force of each blow 
delivered had recoiled upon himself. Of what use 
indeed is justice in a cause if its possessor know not how 
to handle it ? His brother’s guile showed overt to the 
world, and yet his own guilelessness was powerless to 
resist its encroachments. From every side came warn¬ 
ings. “ Noo, thoo mun look out! ” said counsellors 
who watched each move and had good cause to under¬ 
stand. “ If there’s ought thoo wants o’ thy father thoo 
mun be sharp and get it while he’s here to give. Aud 
man doesn’t shape so well, by looks on him, and what 
thoo dizzn’t get afore he gans thoo won’t get after if 

Alfred’s ought to do wi’ things.” 

“ Thoo mud get thy father’ walking stick, mayhap, 
wise counsellors predicted, “ and tin he kep’ his baccy in 
when aud man smoked. An’ thoo mud get pipe an all, 
wi’ luck, sin Alfred dizn’t smeak 1 —unless he thinks to 
keep it for yon eldest lad of his, or sells it tiv his wife 
father. But if it’s ought worth wanting thoo’ll not get 
it frev Alfred. Alfred’s as many wants as thee, and 
there’s neiibody can say thy brother’s troubled wi’ a 
giving hand.” 

“ Nay,” concurred wise counsellors, “ hand’s wrong 
shape. His pockets hing a long way down his breeches 
leg, beside, and when it comes ti giving he’s gotten a 
short arm. Why, thoo knows them ’at owes God so 
mich for what they get dizn’t gie anybody else a deal. 
Fools give an’ wise men get, and thoo’ll ’a be a wiser man 

1 smoke 
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than thy brother if thoo means to get what belongs thee— 
let alone what belongs him*' 

“ Aye,” said wise counsellors. “ Them that carves 
meat can put what suits ’em on their own plate, and sarve 
theirsens twice ti other folks’ yance. Nca miller sends 
back as mich flour as what he got corn—and there’s 

nowt passes thruff another man’s hands but loses weight 
wi’ fingering.” 

“ Why noo,” said the wise counsellors. “ It’s not oft 

pig grows fat iv another man’s keeping, and ncabody 

knows how many eggs hen lays but them that gather for 

theirsens. Trust’s a good promiser but a bad payer, and 

there’s nought belongs farmers as mich as what’s i’ their 
own foldyard.” 

“ An’ thoo may think o’ this an’ all,” said wise coun¬ 
sellors for the second son’s behoof. “ Chance is a fine 
thing. It comes ti some while others has to seek it, but 
it’s a lazy chap that won’t bend his back to pick up six¬ 
pence. Thy brother has as many chances as thoo’s 
hapence,^ and what chances thoo lets drop he dizn’t let 
lie. He’s as good as gotten aud man tiv his sen. Aye, 
and all time thoo’s standing idle he’s mowing thy meadow 
and leading thy hay tiv his own stackgarth.” 

Wisdom, all of it, of the wisest, and counsel of the best 
as the second son most clearly saw. But men see wisdom 
as they see the moon—that comes no nearer to being theirs 
because they lift their eyes to her and she shines on them. 
Wisdom stands indeed towards the unwise as riches 
stand to poverty ; both give usually less than need and 
hope would have ; and what they give—being insufficient 
is too often wasted. And as the poor conceive a 
atred of the rich (who serve but to accentuate misfor¬ 
tune) and the unwise no little animosity against a wisdom 
that raps their knuckles and rebukes them for faults of 
which they do not need to be reminded—so the second 
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son took sides in anger with his own unwisdom, deeming 
it sufficient to dress wrongs in a uniform of justice to 
make good soldiers of them ; saying he would lose all 
sooner than stoop to his brother’s level. Them (said he) 
that gave advice were like them that whittled sticks ; 
what they cut away was worth nought to any man, and 
nobbut they whittled long enough no stick was left for 
neabody. 

“ It’s easy to say ‘ Do this,’ and ‘ thoo should ’a done 
tothcr,’ ” said he to the wise counsellors and feud- 
fanners : those doughty champions of other folk’s 
causes who, like the idlers round a forge, will blow the 
smith’s bellows for him by the hour and call any work 
play but their own, “ . . . and set sums thoo can’t 
figure. Thoo mud as well tell a cross-kneed man ti 
straighten his legs, and bid ducks ton their toes oot. 
There’s neii doing what can’t be done.” 

For the second son spoke out of a sharp knowledge 
of his impotence that stared him in the face like a 
drinker’s empty pot, with friends all round to bid “ sup 
up ” and none to pay. Nor had he failed to learn by 
hard experience that men give away nothing, or little, 
save what is of no sendee to themselves. 

“If words was ha’pence,” the wheelwright had in 
brighter days been wont to say, “ folks would fit a hasp 
ti their mouths.” Also he had said : “ What’s use 

sharping 1 sickle for fond chaps ti chop wood wi’ ? Nea 
man lends best axe ti borrowers, and what he wean’t lend 
he wean’t give.” By which he meant diat a good tool is 
not to be entrusted to a bad workman, and that most 
advice is empty as the chaff which men spit from their 
mouths in chewing corn. “ Let every man labour iv his 
own vineyard ” had been the wheelwright’s dictum in the 
days when brawn and sinew were his sen-ants. “ What 

1 sharpening. 
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isn t worth sweat isn’t worth money, and muck’s nea 
good till it’s forked.” 

And now this uncompromising wisdom of a parent 
stood in the way of the second son like a snecked door, 
discouraging admittance. It was no open threshold for 
casual feet to cross ; knuckles first must rap ; admission 
be sought, pretext found. And harder still, it must be 
done beneath his brother’s eye, within close range of his 
brother s ear. It is easy to make peace with a parent, but 
it is ar to eat dust in the sight of an adversary—dust 
hat an adversary’s feet have stirred and trod. Already 
in eart, he was not less a mere spectator of events than 
hose whose idle mouths in idle moments counselled him ; 
aring at the drama of his own destiny like any penny 
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frothy father.” said the second son to the 
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wise ones, the counsellors, the know-alls, the discom- 
forters of Job. “ Put in a good word for thysen and a 
few bad uns for thy brother 1 Let aud man know truth 
afore he dies !—When ? Where ? I* what way ? Aud 
man never tottles ti shop doors but my brother’s there to 
meet him and stick tiv his elbow like a flesh-fly. If it 
isn’t my brother, it’s my brother’s wife—as anxious to get 
him back ti house as an aud hen is to cluck chicks under 
her wing. If aud man stops i’ doors and I ask how he is, 
he’s never aught but middling ; and if I say I’ll have a 
look at him afore I gans at neet, it’s always : * Why . . . 
he’s resting just a moment, i’ front o’ fire. He’s gotten 
his een shut. It’d be best not to trouble him, I think. 
He’s not been i’ very good fettle all day.’ ” 

But if further proof were needed of the plotting of his 
enemies against him it was furnished in abundance on the 
evening that the widow’s son accosted his brother-in-law 
with the fateful words : “ What’s thoo been doing wi’ 
thysen all day ? ” 


XIV 

The second son had been, indeed, engaged in setting 
stoups 1 and hanging yats 2 at a farm three miles away, with 
the farmer’s son to help and the farmer’s daughter to 
bandy words with across a foldyard in remembrance of 
those carefree days before wedded life had spoilt him. 

“ Then thoo’d ’a done better ti stop at yam,” said the 
widow’s son, as soon as he was told what, in point of fact, 
he knew already when he asked the question, “ and set 
thy own stoups an’ hung thy own yats. That’s where 
thoo should ’a been, and what thoo should ’a done.” 

1 posts. * gates. 
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“ What’s ti talking aboot ? ” said the second son. 

“ Thoo’ll know better what I’se talking aboot nobbut 
thoo lives a bit longer,” the widow’s son imparted. 
“ Time thoo’s been yonder thy brother’s been throng wi’ 
a better job. He’s been looking after his own business 
and thine an’ all. Aud man’s made his will.” 

“ He has 1 ” said the second son incredulously, for 
this to be sure was a contingency that long expectation 
had lost sight of—since there is nothing more surprising 
than the oft-predicted when it falls true ; each prediction 
seems like the renewal of a bill of credit, and reiterated 
warnings serve as a slumber song to fear. 

“ Aye, he has an’ all 1 ” affirmed the widow’s son. 
“ It’s aboot last thing a man diz when he can do nought 
else, and often it’s worst an’ all. Lawyer Bagshaw’s been 
shut up wi’ him main part o’ afternoon, and George 
Bcsdman and William Henry Grinnle’s signed witness to 
thy father’s name, and noo lawyer’s ta’en will away wi’ 
him iv a black bag. Thoo’ll etti run sharp, Art, ti catch 
up tiv it.” 

“ Has thoo been drinking ? ” the second son enquiied 
of him, looking sharply at his brother-in-law’s eyes which 
much ebriety had shot with chronic streaks of blood. 

“ Why, thoo may know very well I have,” the widow’s 
son acknowledged freely, “ wi’oot troubling ti ask 
question. It would be a poor day’s work if I hadn’t. 
But I’se telling thee, Art, and thoo can please thysen what 
use thoo meks on it. Ask thy brother if thoo wean’t 
believe me” 

“ Aye, by God, I will 1 ” said the second son, for this 
darkling dubiety had been but the smoke that curls up in 
advance of swift flame, and even as he asked the question 
his mind was ablaze with revelation that lit up all the 
doings of the day, and threw out his brother’s conduct 
in black relief. This key that the widow’s son had 
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thrust into his hand opened many cupboards darkly shut 
till now ; there was scarce a lock but it fitted, and his 
indignation accused the deceptiveness of a brother less 
than the blind credulity that had let itself be duped by it. 
For it seemed to him, in the remembrance, that he had 
slighted every warning which his reason gave, and it adds 
to anger to find the sharpest fault—stuck like a thorn—in 
one’s own wits. The watch dog had barked and its 
sleepy master had but cried, “ lig doon 1 ” Nay, it had 
been on the tip of his tongue to contest, at the time, the 
task his brother put upon him, as ill-timed and unneces¬ 
sary. But there had been words enough between them 
in the past, and he had said to himself (as he told the 
widow’s son), “ Why, what’s use o’ blowing on a cold 
plate ? Best save breath ti blow when broth’s hot. 
There’ll be chance cneaf afore I’se done.” And yet, too, 
his brother’s extra unctuousness had made suspicions 
active. “ Dog dizn’t lick hand wi’oot he wants summut.” 
And the solicitude his brother had displayed to have him 
gone for the completion o£ a job that would be started 
soon enough on any day this side of Martinmas, showed 
all its falsity in a moment—like a bad florin that snaps in 
the testing. “You mud as well be mekkin’ a start noo, 

I think ” (his brother had said to him). “ There’s a 
fairish day s work i’ front o’ ye by what I can reckon, and 
it s no use having ti mek two journeys on it. Finish all 
up ti-day if you can. There’ll be yon shelvings ti start on, 
ti-morn. And his brother’s vigilance to intercept the 
postman when he came ; and the letter he took from him, 
and his wife’s appearance at the house door. “ Alfred 1 
VC ill thoo come a moment. Thy father wants thee.”— 
All these things and many more came back in testimony 
of his brother’s guile and of his own blindness, albeit 
self-contempt was shot with the fiery triumph of dis¬ 
covery, that finds ammunition in its wrongs and weapons 
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in its injuries, and almost gives fierce welcome to the 
wounds that furnish ground for striking. 

And that same night, as soon as he had crammed down 
his throat a thankless tea, tasting of nothing but his own 
resentment, that every mouthful sought to rally, he 
marched to the wheelwright’s door. He marched one 
man to outward seeming, but an unseen army marched 
within him; more marching men, indeed, went with 
him than prudence had recruited or wisdom could 
officer. A band of noisy discords made martial music as 
ey marched, but such a soldiery of grievance was ill 
adapted to heed music or keep step. Moreover, another 
grievance had been added to the number marching, and 
that was the second son’s own wife. To her, after 
shaking off the importunities of an informant who sought 
to be requited for die work of his mouth, urging : 

Come on wi’ thee. Words is dry meat of a hot day 1 ” 
he had borne the tidings, and his wife had listened with 
a loyalty—at first—drawn hot from her sympathies like a 
dish from the oven’s topmost shelf. But it lost warmth 
as he talked, until at last there showed no more encourage¬ 
ment in her averted cheek than in a tepid pudding. She 
seemed instead, to turn her face away from him and from 
his noble rage, that should by right have kindled all a 
woman’s admiration like the spectacle of an armed 
trooper on horseback, and to hearken rather to dis¬ 
suasive voices at the door, or in the loft above, than to her 
husband’s words. 

Nay ...” she said at length, when her husband had 
eclared the valiant things he meant to say and do ; such 
words and deeds as anger needs to feed on, and so effectu¬ 
ally satisfies its appetite that often it is left devoid of 
hunger when the hour strikes : “ Don’t thee, Arthur. 
Let thy brother be.” 

“ What 1 ” cried the second son, wheeling his baulked 
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anger round upon her. “ Is thoo starting ti ton 1 again 
me?” 

She stood by the kitchen grate with her forearm against 
the mantle and her brow laid on her sleeve. Already her 
shape and tired posture and hollow eyes and the salience 
of her cheek-bones confessed a fresh maternity. But the 
confession, which might have spoken not in vain to pity, 
was lost upon anger which seeks something strong and 
sure to lean on, and is intolerant of all weakness that 
clings to it and tends to drag it down. 

“ Thoo knows I isn’t,” said his wife, without lifting 
her forehead from her sleeve. “ Nay, thoo needs no 
telling, Arthur. Only I dean’t want thee to turn 
again thysen. . . . And I’se jealous it’s what thoo is 
doing.” 

“ Well 1 By God ! . . . ” said the second son, 
thrusting his shoulders violently against the chair-back as 
if to give an inarticulate astonishment sufficient space to 
spread and move in. “ Diz thoo mean a man’s to tek all 
knocks and kicks that’s gien him—and give none back ? 
l’se fighting for thee an’ all, think on, and yon lad o’ ours, 
and tother bairn thoo’s bearing i’ thy belly.” 

“ Aye, I know thoo is,” his wife assented, and the tone 
of her voice—though tired—lifted its due weight of 
gratitude. “ It’s what thoo’s been doing ever sin’ we 
wed. And what better ista ? Thoo’s nea better. 
Thoo’s worse. Thoo knows it. Yon brother’s got inti 
thy bones, and neither lets thee work nor rest. Thoo’s 
that throng wi’ him and his doings thoo can’t settle to do 
ought for thysen.” 

“ Why, thy own brother said ...” the second son 
began, but speech was in the woman’s mouth and over¬ 
spoke the interruption. 

“ Nay, . . . my brother ! ” she exclaimed, as if so vain 

1 turns 
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an instance were breath wasted. “ Dean’t talk about 
my brother. Dean’t listen to my brother, Arthur.” 

“ Aye, but thy brother says I’se to tek no notice o’ 
thee ! ” he threw at her. “ So it’s yan again t’other. And 
where there’s two opinions who’s to say which comes out 
o’ better mouth ? ” 

“ Words soon show what mouth they come fro’,” the 
woman said. “ Thoo knows wi’oot telling what my 
brother is—though I’se his sister that says it, to my 
sorrow. What he is he’s made his sen, and he’ll mek thee 
same—nobbut thoo lets him. If it’s true what he says 
about thy father’s will, it’s true; and thoo can neither 
add tiv it nor tek away ; thoo can only mek bad worse. 
Anger never did a good day’s work iv it’ life ; it hurts 
neabody but itself. Stay where thoo is, Arthur. Let thy 
brother be. Say nought tiv him. Say nought ti nea¬ 
body ; trust nea man’s mouth. If thy brother’s done 
aught wrong again thee it’s him that’ll have to pay when 
time comes, for badness never prospers. Thoo’s gotten 
a pair o’ strong arms o’ thy own, and a will o’ thy own, 
and a trade at thy finger-ends, Arthur. Nea brother can’ 
rob thee o those. If him and thee can’t settle to be 
friends put him oot o’ thy mind and think o’ nought but 
thysen and thy work—Aye, and thy wife and childer.” 

Thus and thus his wife had urged her reason on him, 
for the fruit of wisdom on the tree of knowledge so 

ghtly fertilized had set firm, and this was no longer the 
widow’s laughing daughter that had once whispered 
nonsense through the matchwood bedroom walls. 
Long ago she had been brought to realize that the man 
she made her husband was no match for his brother. 
He lacked the latter’s skill for turning difference to 
advantage, of wearing warfare inside out; of making an 
opponent’s anger grind his corn. Wrongs he laid too 
much to heart, and lifted stumbling blocks upon his 
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shoulders and bent beneath the weight of injuries that 
wiser mortals would have left untouched, or thrust aside ; 
whereas the elder brother, unencumbered by aught but his 
own purpose, went diligently about his daily work, 
paying heed only to what was profitable and fixing his 
steadfast eyes solely on heaven and his own interest. 
Some men, too, she saw that conflict quickened ; that 
anger spurred. But her husband was not of these—or 
so she felt afraid. Injustice, with him, was apter far to 
turn to folly for its consolation and seek such friendships 
as her brother’s—friendships willing to flatter any injury 
that would drink with them and make cause with their 
weakness. And she nursed a woman’s horror of the 
future—having now so much at stake in it, and seeing all 
in jeopardy to a man’s temper, that rose and fell at the 
bidding of his wisest enemy and of his worst friends. 

“ What’s money ? ” her trouble demanded, “ if it 
stands i’ way of all else ? Anybody mud as well have a 
fish-bone stuck fast i’ their throat. There’s nea doing 
ought till it’s up or down. Get shut of it, Arthur, before 
it chokes thee, and let thy brother be. Don’t look ti 
him ; look ti thysen. Will’s made noo, whatever it is, 
and wrong words won’t mend wrong deed.” 

And though die second son had said : “ That’s nice 
talk for a man to get gien him by his wife. By God it 
is 1 ” the truth of not a few of the woman’s words pricked 
sharply home like nails into bare feet; and the anger 
turned against her was largely redirected anger that had 
first fallen on himself, since at heart he knew these nails 
were of his own strewing. Yet though he owned, at 
heart, the wisdom of her words, his anger could not bring 
itself to act upon them, for it is of the nature of anger to 
set itself against all wisdom : anger, indeed, being a sort 
of short and cosdy cut across wisdom’s field, taken in 
defiance ot warnings, notices and trespass boards. 
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Moreover, the wisdom that issues from a woman’s 
mouth is apt to bear the weakness of her sex. It is, or 
seems to be, a diluted wisdom belittling to strong men ; 
watered milk administered from a feeding-bottle for 
feeble babes to suck ; not full bodied liquor brewed in 
bulk for manhood’s starker needs. When all was said 
and done, his wife’s brother was a man, speaking a 
man’s accustomed language, displaying a man’s time- 
honoured faults, well-versed in everything that manhood 
did or ought to do. Men that listened overmuch to 
women parted with their strength and passed into a 
byword. It was not how women judged, but how his 
fellows judged a man that ruled his doings and gave him 
his law to live by. And impelled by thoughts like these 
he strode up to the wheelwright’s house and rapped upon 
the door. 


XV 

Forthwith it was opened by his brother’s wife, whose 
face (or so his mood imagined) fell like some solid object 
dropped from an inert hand at sight of him and of the 
look he bore. There was that in her vexed eye and fallen 
chin that seemed to tell she blamed herself for having 
opened with such promptitude, but it was an indis¬ 
cretion she made haste to repair. 

“ . . . He’s i’ bed noo,’ she said, and blotted half her 
face with the door. 

“ Who's i’ bed ? ” he asked her. 

“ Why . . . aud gentleman,” she answered after a 
momentary struggle with her mouth, and the equivoca¬ 
tion for “ thy father ” passed neither unnoticed nor 
unresented by the second son, stigmatizing the alien in 
him : the outcast. To her husband the wheelwright 
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figured always on her lips as “ thy father ” ; to her 
friends he was “ Aud man.” And now, to him, his 
father was become upon this woman’s mouth, “ Aud 
gentleman ”—a term she might have used to mendicants 
and such remote acquaintances she had no relish for : 
day labourers and the lowly whose humble unprosperity 
her better fortune had outgrown. 

“ Neabody said ought to thee aboot ‘ aud gentleman,’ ” 
the second son reproved her. “ And if anybody had ’a 
done, it wouldn’t ’a been me. I should ’a said ‘ my 
father ’ same as my brother diz.” 

“ Why, I thought ...” his brother’s wife began 
uneasily, her mortified eye betraying knowledge of a 
second indiscretion to blame, and he snapped the phrase 
in two like a corn straw. 

“ It’s not what thoo thought, but what thoo said,” 
he charged her. “ Thoo tilts teapot afore cup’s under it. 
Thy tongue’s ower sharp for thy wits. Thoo’ll trip ower 
it, yan o’ these days if thoo dizn’t tek care, and brek thy 
neck. Where’s my brother ? ” 

“ What’s thoo want wi’ him ? ” she asked suspiciously. 

“ That’s my business,” the second son retorted. 
“ And his when l’se finished wi’ him. Not thine. Is he 
yonder i’ kitchen ? ” 

“ . . . It’s a queer time o’ night ti come wanting any¬ 
body,” she remonstrated. “ Won’t morning do ? ” 

“ Aye, it will,” he answered. “ And day after. And 
next week an’ all. But not so well as ti-neet, or I 
shouldn’t ’a troubled mysen.” 

“ Why ...” she objected, still confronting him with 
a face of protestation that barred the way as effectually as 
a stone wall. “ He’s nobbut just this moment sat down 
tiv his supper.” 

“ God beggar it 1 ” exclaimed the second son, showing 
at that the limit of his patience. “ Is thoo freetened I 
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wants his supper ? Let him. eat all there is and as mich 
more as his belly’s gotten room for. I wants him ; not 
his supper. Shift thysen oot o’ road, hooiwer, and let’s 
come by.” 

“ Alfred ! ” she said, turning her mouth sideways over 
her shoulder and raising her voice a mere degree of 
acidity above the tone in which she had been speaking, as 
though to reach an ear at close quarters whose attention 
was assured, withal not stirring from the spot she stood 
on, but ignoring the second son’s request for leave to 
pass and holding him at bay with a face that made no 
secret of her detestation. “ Here’s thy brother wants 
thee. Stood at door.” 

The last phrase was significant and unpalatable. 
“ Aye, by God,” the second son concurred. “ Stood at 
door right eneaf. Thoo minds door better than thoo 
minds thy mouth or thy manners.” 

Thereat was heard the pushing backward of chair- 
legs and shortly the woman’s husband stood behind her 
tentatively, in his worsted stocking feet. To the caller 
his face at first showed dark, beneath a weight of some¬ 
thing more than mere surmise, but he lifted this load 
aside with an effort almost physical, as if it had been a 
sack of meal; and though his dissimulation dared not go 
the length of feigning recognition with surprise, he put 
on a constrained accent of agreeableness for the greeting 
of his brother. 

“ Noo then. . . . You’ve gotten back, it seems.” 

“ Aye,” said the second son. 

“ Was job finished afore you left ? ” 

“ Aye.” 

“ Oh—Is there ought you want ti tell me?” 

“ Nea,” said the second son. “ But there’s summut I 
want ti ask thee.” 

“ Is there ? ” said his brother after a moment’s pause. 
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and seemed not disinclined to let the interrogation stand 
for all response. But he added, parting with the words 
reluctantly like one who counts grudged coins. “ What 
is it you want ti ask me ? ” 

“ Nay ! ” said the second son, roused to indignation. 
“ Do you think I’ll stoop to ask ought, stood upon my 
father’s door-stone ? I’se not a beggar. Bustle thy 
missus oot o’ road and mek room for me ti walk i* 
kitchen.” 

“ Why ...” demurred the wheelwright’s first-born. 
“ Time’s latish, you mun own, and we’re early folk ti 
bed and oot again i’ this house. I’se just finishing my 
supper an’ all.” 

“ Thy missus said thoo was just beginning it.” 

“ Beginning or finishing . . . there isn’t a deal o’ 
difference betwixt ’em,” his brother commented. “ It’s 
a scant meal and I wastes no time ower it. If there’s 
ought you’ve got ti ask that needs a sharp answer and 
can be answered on spot . . . I’ll do my best. But if it’s 
ought that’ll tek a lot of asking, and mebbe a lot of 
answering an’ all . . . Why 1 I’se fit to think that day¬ 
light would suit better. It’s not mysen ; it’s my father 
I’se thinking on. I should be sorry ti wakken aud man 
noo he’s i’ bed—and you know he sleeps just aboon 
kitchen. If there’s ought he wants at any time he’s 
nobbut ti speak for it. Aud man can hear all that’s said 
an’ all. And sea . . .” 

“ Is thoo boon ti ask me inti kitchen ? ” the second son 
demanded. “ Or not ? ” And his brother answered 
with a voice of meekness that would have deceived all 
who did not know him into the belief that here before 
them stood one who put his will like wax into the hands 
of Righteousness, seeking only to be any shape acceptable 
to heaven and to own no will but that impressed upon 
him irom above. “ Why . . . I’se spoken as fair as I 
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can. I can’t speak nea fairer. I’se willing to gie a lair 
answer to a fair question.” 

All this while he stood in the background, partially 
eclipsed by his wife’s shoulder. She, in the forefront, 
opposed to the second son a face like a shield that 
bristled with the serpents of defiance and animosity. 
Albeit her lips were tightly shut her face of silence 
shouted with a hundred tongues. Voices issued out of 
every pore. Times and moods there were when each 
voice would have challenged sharp reprisal from the 
second son ; but other voices spake not less insistently 
within himself. “ Hod thy tongue 1 ” they said to him. 
“ Say nought. Keep thy temper. If thoo stops where 
thoo is, thoo’s right. If thoo steps beyond thoo’ll put 
thysen i’ wrong and gie ’em chance they’re looking for. 
Aloud, to his brother, he said : “ Not me. If thoo can’t 
ask me inside my father’s kitchen where thoo spends all 
time thoo wants, I wean’t speak stood outside door. 
Thoo may gan back to thy supper as soon as thoo likes. 
There’s nea need to ask question noo. Thoo s answered 
it. Thy actions has, hooiwer. And I’d sooner believe 
them, any day, than I would thy mouth that s filled wi 
nought but lies and false words thoo stuffs intiv it. 
With which he turned upon his heel as sharply as a tailor 
snaps thread in two, and strode from the inhospitable 
door. He heard his brother’s wife exclaim : “ Well 1 
Of all the things 1 ” in a voice which—taken at a dis¬ 
advantage for words—was thrown upon mere intona¬ 
tion to express disgust, prompt enough and loud enough, 
however, to reach ears travelling swiftly out of range. 
And he heard the shutting of the door behind him ; the 
ostentatious turning of its key ; the aggressive sliding of 
a bolt whose rusty protestation showed how seldom it 
was used. 
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It was a defeat incurred, of course, although a defeat 
redeemed with the fortuitous elements of victory. For 
he had been denied admittance to his father’s house, and 
that—in such a controversy as this—was a great point 
gained ; it put an edge of justice on his sword; it 
sharpened the spear-head of injury. It justified the very 
worst that could be thought and said, for honest men 
do not turn brothers from their doors save for the worst 
of reasons. To be sure, the wheelwright’s elder son put 
forth another version of the story which his wife attested, 
asking : Was it likely her husband would admit at such 
a time of night any man whose words and clothing smelt 
of drink, and whose sole object was to make disturbance 
beneath a father’s roof? “Drink?” exclaimed the 
wheelwright s second son. “ If yon woman smelt 
drink her nose is as big a liar as her tongue. Not a drop 
had passed my lips all day. Ask my missus. Ask her 
brother an all. I said No tiv him sharp eneaf.” 

“ He’s been nought but trouble to his father sin’ he was 
born,” the acrid commentator on the first-bom’s gospel 
proclaimed abroad. “ He’s shortened his father’s days. 
And now he won’t let aud man die peaceful on his bed.” 

“ She’s a lie 1 ” said the second son. “ Her father was 
lying when he got her, and her mother when she bore 
her, and hersen’s been lying ever sin’. Me and my 
fathers never had a wrong word but what her and 
Alfred made betwixt us. They’ve sowed mischief 
broadcast and blamed crop onti me. Not what I did was 
ever cause o’ trouble wi’ aud man, but what they say I 
did ; nor yet what I’se ever said, but what their mouth’s 
said for me. Yon bitch has gotten a tongue as lang as a 
stocking leg. It’s longer than her mouth can hod—and 
L»od knows mouth’s big eneaf.” 
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Yet on the subject of the visit paid, no second skirmish 
took place between the brothers. Each put on the 
defensive armour of a silence like steel that cased them 
from head to foot, and the crucial daylight merely served 
to seal what night had signed. The elder brother never 
deigned to ask ; the younger never deigned to volunteer. 
All that differentiated their silence lay in the emblem 
blazoned on each shield. And though such armoured 
silence incommoded the wearers so that mere movement 
about the workshop had its difficulties, still, silence alone 
seemed what could render close proximity supportable, 
for even the brief words they were constrained to speak 
sustained the feud between these two, and the studied 
unction of the elder brother and the calculated terseness 
of the younger fought, each according to its fashion, like 
gladiators in the sanded ring ; like retiarius and mirmillo ; 
like net and trident; like all contraries with but one prize 

at stake. 

For once fists are up it is hard to put them down ; and 
fighters often go on fighting through inability to stop, 
as drunkards keep on running through reason that their 
legs lack strength and steadiness to let them stand. 
There is, besides, in all contests a false courage and a 
masked cowardice, whereby cowardice persists when 
uncommitted bravery would cease; and weak men 
carried onward by their own unwise momentum continue 
in a course they have no courage for, revolving like spun 
tops long after the first sharp impulse that gave them 
motion. So fought and so revolved the second son, 
spinning in an orbit to which the slightest whip-stroke 
served to bind him; weary of rotation, yet nowise 
knowing how to come to rest without collapse and loss of 
cause. Whilst his father had been hale, the second son 
had fought and dealt blows devoid of compunction, 
since quarrelling is—before all else—a pastime for the 
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strong and sound ; an exercise exacting health. But the 
mortal sickness of the wheelwright crept like an ener¬ 
vating wind into the conflict. Unperceived, or in the 
heat of battle disregarded, it seemed at first a trifling thing 
to be suffered to arrest the hands of men so actively 
engaged ; but deepening tragically, not diminishing with 
time, it brought a mist upon the warfare. The sight, one 
morning, of the dying wheelwright groping his way to 
the workshop door and failing in the effort, with painful 
loss of breath and dire weakness of voice, shocked the 
conscience of the second son and stirred those active 
generosities of spirit in a nature not devoid of them. 
Stirred them, moreover, all the more because—by the 
accepted canons of the contest and the respective atti¬ 
tudes enforced upon the contestants, he must stand 
aside and cede priority of aid to his bitterest opponents— 
to wit, his brother and his brother’s wife, who together 
guided back the stricken wheelwright’s footsteps to his 
own door, with words and actions of solicitude that 
doubly smote a soul in exile. The spectacle of that aged 
figure in extremis showed to the wheelwright’s second 
son, as by a lightning flash, the fact that he had no quarrel 
with his father ; no rancour in his heart. Against such 
mortal weakness anger was a crime ; a sin ; an act 
unthinkable. For anger, true and rightful anger, 
noble anger, anger of the blood royal, wars only 
with its peers ; never with its inferiors; never 
with old age and weakness and those whom death has 
numbered. Nay, not his father was the enemy, but this 
brother who stood between them for his own ends ; who 
stood between them now through fear the clement 
weakness of a dying man might tend to hold the scales of 
justice with too fair a hand betwixt son and son. At 
which juncture, and for which immediate time, a rightful 
anger could afford to lower its sword and lay aside its 
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arms. In silence wrongs and grievances were not tor- 
gone, but frozen like the waters of some strong river. 
One day they would break free again to protest their 
cause before the world. 


XVII 

Only, perhaps, the dying possess in all completeness the 
power to forgive their enemies. Here and there the 
living may condone an ancient trespass, but it is a bad 
debt that human prudence crosses altogether off its 
books, and by the time most men forgive at last there is 
little left them to forgive. Passion leaks away with life 
and memory, and the fault a dying breath pardons will 
unassisted, with a few more fleeting hours, obliterate 
itself. The wheelwright’s second son owned too much 
beef, as yet, about the neck and loins, too much red 
blood in his elastic veins, too much resistant muscle in 
his members to forget lightly or forgive with ease. All 
the while his father lay a-dying he kept a curb upon his 
tongue and a bridle on his temper, using this self-govern¬ 
ance to the elder son’s reproach. “ Nay. Let him do 
do what he likes. Let him lay hold of all there is. I 
wean’t raffle bedsheets of a dying man.” Nevertheless 
he looked with confidence towards a reckoning ; to an 
expedited Day of Judgment here on earth which should 
compensate a suffering silence for its sacrifice and pay 
forbearance its keep. 

And surely silence merits compensation. Of all 
qualities it is (that looks so humble) perhaps the proudest. 
It is the absolute of assertion. It constitutes the test 
and boast of self-endurance, like the lifting of great 
weights, like the sustaining of heavy loads, like the 
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maintenance of postures. And to be consistent with its 
nature all such tasks must be accomplished with con¬ 
temptuous ease. Need has it, too, of a memory that 
never lapses ; of a face as destitute of interest in what 
vitally concerns it as its mouth is empty of words. For 
tidings even of his father’s health from day to day the 
silence of the second son was forced into dependence 
on such answers as the elder brother gave to those that 
made enquiry at the workshop. Never would the pride 
of silence condescend to ask or seek its information 
direct at such a source. “ Nay,” he would often say 
when questioned, “ How’s thy father ? ”—“ Thoo mun 
ask somebody else’s son. My brother never says, and I 
shan’t ask. If I has to beg for every crust that’s gien me 
I’d sooner starve. There’s nought I can say but yon 
chap twists wrong road and turns to mischief. I’se not 
boon to cut hedge-rods for other folk to break across my 
shoulders.” To which the elder brother, when this 
wordy missile reached him, garbed his face forthwith with 
the counterpart in looks to his Sunday hat and said: 
“ Let each man answer to his own deed. There’s One 
that judges all men’s hearts, and nobbut I can fit mysen 
to bide His judgment I think I can bide my brother’s. 
If he knows nought about my father it’s because he cares 
less. Not yance of a morning diz he tek trouble to ask 
after aud man ; he’d sooner ask time at clock.” 

“ Aud man was as good as dead ” declared the righteous 
anger of the second son, “ before they sent o’ me. And 
it’s nea thanks to them they did. They wouldn’t ’a done, 
an’ all, if others hadn’t bidden ’em. * Dost want thy 
father to die,’ they said, ‘ wi’oot Art seeing him before 
he gans ? If thoo diz thoo’ll lay as mich on thy con¬ 
science as two consciences should carry.* ” 

“ Thoo’d best look sharp ” (the actual message ran, 
borne by one himself whom haste made breathless). 
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“ Alf shouted o’ me to let thee know. Aud man’s not 
like to last mich longer.” 

And the second son set off without delay, leaving his 
evening meal untasted, and fastening his starched and 
unaccustomed collar as he went. The spectacle of all 
the solemn preparations for demise from which, till now, 
he had been kept a stranger, looked to the second son like 
siege works of defence thrown up against him. Even 
in this hour of death, that should be sanctified by sorrow 
forced or felt, suspicions and resentments mounted 
guard in a spot that bristled with defensive guns. Here, 
emplaced beside his father’s bed—like a veritable piece of 
heavy ordnance—stood the oak washstand draped with 
a white table-cloth and sanctified with flowers, on which, 
between two candles lit—whose flames waved wanly to 
and fro above brass sconces as he entered—reposed the 
massive bible of his boyhood ; its gilt-edged pages 
spread as the last hand had just left them, while on the 
floor a carpet hassock still retained the double impress of 
the reader’s knees. Thus, formidably, were the forces of 
righteousness arrayed to front him; to stage their 
triumph in the face of death and daunt the eyes of sin. 
Within the room, around and all about, sat Speakers of 
the Word and Pillars of the Faith ; figures known 
familiarly to the second son and stigmatized in the life 
secular (seeming at this moment so strangely far away) as 
hypocrites, psalm-twisters, hymnwrights and prayer- 
mongers, who hung about God’s doors for what they 
could wheedle out of Him, as tipplers haunt ale-houses ; 
men who had but sour looks and scant words for the 
second son at most times, tying up their mouths pro¬ 
tectively at sight of him, as prudence would have tied up 
its purse, because he paid no flattery to their self- 
importance and lent no ear to their orations. Yet truth 
to tell, these took not any toll of his discomfiture, nor 
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fastened on him looks of pious triumph. Rather, they 
sat with lowered lids like blind men over bibles, showing 
no eyes, but wrapped in a state of sightlessness as though 
their true eyes were in heaven and they saw inwardly 
and through the spirit. Elsewhere within the room the 
second son perceived his brother and his brother’s wife 
and some near neighbours of her sex that were come by 
privilege to see the wheelwright die and be regaled with 
all that death had to impart. And his two nephews he 
saw, his brother’s sons, standing together by the wall with 
dropped underlips and voracious eyes that turned all 
ways and devoured all things visible ; death being to 
them a new experience to which, half terrified yet insati¬ 
able, their gazes clung as the lips of the thirsty to a cup. 
At sight of these the second son’s resentments rose within 
him like a bodyguard. Aye ! Them two could be here, 
and their mother an’ all, and a chamberful of folk along 
with them, while his wife and bairn were left to sit at yam, 
and him only sent for at last minute—when his father had 
passed beyond all point of speech or recognition—to gaze 
upon a grey diminished face, agleam with the dew of 
death, that automatically rose and fell; upon a pair of 
glazed and steadfast eyes, fixed without hold upon a life 
receding and no longer seen ; upon two inert hands that 
lay with curious weight upon a quilted counterpane. 
From the outer world of noise and violence with which 
the soul of man essays to keep a darker world at bay, he 
passed all suddenly into this chamber set apart; secluded; 
made moist with women weeping, and mute with the 
rigid gravity of men, where time, for all the ticking of the 
clock, stood still, and life itself shrank down into a thing 
of sudden nought by contrast with that greater thing 
which overshadowed it. What could he say ? What 
could he do ? 

Nay. . . . fie could say nothing. He could do 
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nothing. God damn them that had robbed him of his 
father’s love ; that had usurped godliness into their own 
hands as though they owned it, and he had no share ; 
that had walled him out, an alien and a stranger, with hard 
bricks of righteousness. What could he do or say at 
this twelfth hour, brought in but as the witness of a past 
his sinfulness had helped to make. Compassion and 
resentment struggled in his breast; a great lump rose 
into his throat as he stood and watched the feeble figure 
of his father, leaving life with the weak and faltering 
footsteps of one pathetically unfitted to undertake so long 
and dire a journey ; departing solitary and unaided on 
the road that neither the godly nor the wanton can view 
without solemnity and awe. For such a scene, for such 
a company the second son all suddenly became aware ot 
his unpreparation and unfitness. No pious words of 
comfort mounted to his lips. On foreign soil he stood, 
a stranger conspicuous to sight in a country strange and 
terrible ; knowing nought of its language or its customs ; 
having no coinage of its mint wherewith to pay his way. 
But at the roots of his throat there was a choking pain, an 
urge to speak ; a need to make one parting gift, a word, 
a sign at least, to this lone traveller stumbling far already 
from the reach of men. 

“ . . . Noo father . . .” he fetched with effort from 
his lips at last, forced by the sharp desire to express a 
recognition the more poignant because it came too late 
to be returned. 

“ Wisht ...” said his brother over his shoulder. 
“ Don’t waken him. Worst’s over. He’s passing very 
peaceful now.” 

“ Aye. . . . He’s passing beautiful,” assented a voice 
from among the sitters on the chairs. “ He diz not lack 
a Guide. Hands is held oot tiv him. ... A voice says : 
* Come, vc blessed of my Father.’ ” “ His feet is very 
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nigh the Kingdom. He sees the Jasper Gates and the 
Golden City shining wi’ the Glory o’ the Lord.” 

“ Blessed be the Lamb . . . Whose Blood was shed to 
wash oor sins away. With Him to lead. . . . Who shall 
fear to follow. O Death, where is thy sting? O 
Grave . . . where is thy victory ? ” 

The first-born’s wife, her tears unchecked and flowing 
fast, stooped forward with a kerchief in her hand and 
wiped away the glaze that gathered on the wheelwright’s 
brow. And recommended by her weeping, for the first 
time in his fife the second son perceived her without 
hatred or resentment. It was as if her tears, commingling 
with his own, unshed, flushed from his mind the memory 
of many wrongs. For tears like this, at least, confessed 
themselves not counterfeit; betrayed no kinship with 
hypocrisy. They spoke the purest tenderness of human 
nature touched to its depth by the spectacle of unavailing 
weakness. For awhile the purifying sorrow in the 
chamber of the dying man made all these witnesses as 
one ; whereat the solid walls between the two worlds 
melted and hearts became transparent glass. Life and 
death lost their division ; in that supreme moment the 
paltry barriers of human difference and hatred were swept 
aside. The sense of shared mortality, of human weak¬ 
ness common to each one, of individual littleness 
measured against the formidable backcloth of the infinite, 
enfolded the dying and the living alike, and of this shared 
compassion all partook as of the food of sacrament, in 
which tremendous fusion the fleshly element was shed, 
falling away like dregs from sublimated souls and leaving 
only a state of being behind : sinless, sorrowing, exalted, 
wherein they floated high above the world and their own 
immeritorious and suspended selves, and seemed for a 
while in union with the Eternal Power invoked. 

“ Let us pray 1 ” said one of the sitters, and the next 
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moment they were all upon their knees, the second son 
among them, fingering his hat and finding the floor¬ 
boards of the dying wheelwright’s chamber a test for 
knees long while unexercised in worship, while the voice 
of the intercessor—lifting itself laboriously at first and 
seeking words with pain—scaled with increasing con¬ 
fidence the heights of its oratory until at last it soared into 
a rapture of its own creation, laying hold of God as by the 
sleeve and rising and falling in alternate accents of praise 
and supplication ; lost to all but itself until the wheel¬ 
wright’s head fell back upon the pillow. A concerted 
murmur of Amens, the movement of men’s feet and the 
outburst of women’s weeping recalled the prayer-maker 
to his earthly senses, strange-eyed and still intoxicated 
with his recent words, like one recovering from a 
poignant dream. 

And from this summit of supreme emotion self- 
consciousness re-entered the individual bosoms whence 
pity and compassion had displaced it, and life suspended 
flowed back into and filled her wonted channels. The 
occupants of the wheelwright’s chamber beheld each other 
once again with eyes corporeal and recognized afresh 
each other’s earthly lineaments and frail and mortal 
beings. The thoughts arrested by so poignant a crisis 
began to move once more about their worldly business, as 
pedestrians—brought to sudden standstill by some dire 
mishap upon their road, and lost to all in the tragic focus 
of the thing witnessed—resume at length connection with 
their forgotten selves and hasten back with every step to 
what they were; sped by a sharp sense of their own 
deliverance and seeking refuge from the catastrophic 
shocks of fundamental nature threatening to overwhelm 
those precarious existences built up with so much toil 
and artifice upon it; built out of the very lava, and 
pitched on the very lip of the volcano ; alike their parent 
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and destroyer. So long as the wheelwright had re¬ 
mained alive; so long as he inhabited the smallest 
portion of the house of flesh now finally abandoned, so 
long did the rapt partakers of his dying follow him 
intently, drawn far beyond the threshold of their mortal 
selves by death’s imperative attraction; heedless of life 
left, and all that lay behind, to snatch one glimpse at least 
of road and goal before the veil descended. With the 
wheelwright’s last breath the thread that bound them to 
him snapped. He with his secret closely guarded passed 
from their company to pursue his way alone ; there on 
the bed lay but an empty body marking the place of his 
last abode and grievous struggle; they, shut out 
peremptorily from what they strove to see, turned their 
eyes and footsteps earthward once again. Many deaths 
are needed to teach life’s lesson to the fitful minds of 
men. 


XVIII 

The wheelwright was dead, but his body—preserving its 
lifelike semblance in brief fixity against the destructive 
forces secretly at work upon it—kept his will manifest, 
as though the mind still moved behind the marble brow, 
and only a wall of seeming sleep—that might at any 
moment melt and fall away—divided him from hands 
that drew aside the face-cloth, and eyes that looked upon 
the closed lids, and lips that spoke in whispers. Great 
was the number admitted to his bed, for he was a man 
known to many. Yet of the number thus admitted the 
second son’s wife made not one, for all (as she herself 
protested) she had a better right to walk beneath the 
dead man’s roof than dozens that did, and as good a title 
to call him “ father ” as the first-born’s wife—who 
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seemed to constitute the corpse her property for three 
days, and did little but display herself and it to all that 
rapped with knuckles at the door. It is true that nothing 
but the pride of the second son’s wife deprived her of a 
privilege denied to none, for her husband—rousing 
himself on a sudden to tear aside the stupid curtain of 
diffidence that hung before them both—bade her with a 
loud voice : “ Gan thy ways and tek lad wi’ thee. There’s 
as mich o’ my father’s blood in his body as would fill yon 
other two and leave eneaf ti mek a third. Gan thy ways 
and rap at door as if thoo meant it. Yon woman 
wouldn’t dare to say thee Nay.” 

But her pride resisted. “ Not me,” she said. “ If I 
wasn’t good enough to gan when thy father was alive, 
I wean’t gan noo and look at him when his eyes is shut 
and his hands is caud, and there’s naught he can say ti me 
nor me ti him. I wean’t gan, Arthur.” 

Nevertheless, the more because her pride opposed, she 
hankered for a sight of what so many eyes were favoured 
to behold, and it was an open grief to be constrained in 
self-defence to stand thus far remote from sorrow which 
all others shared. “How diz aud man look?” she 
asked her husband plaintively, and when he told her with 
a voice of conscious pride : “ Noo he looks grand. 
Everybody that’s seed him says same. He looks as wick 
as though he’d never deed 1 nor ailed nought. Anybody 
mud fair think he’d wakken up at any minute and ask 
what o’clock it was 1 ” 

“ t * She si 8 heci > and made no secret of her longing. 

I should just ’a liked to sec him for mysen, Arthur, 
before he was laid away.” 

<4 ,/^hen why dizn’t ’a ? ” the second son demanded. 

Thoo knows what I’se tclt thee.” But she shrank 
from that and said : “ Nay, not me. I wean’t. I might 
‘died. 
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if it hadn’t been for her. But I wean’t as long as she's 
there. I wean’t be shown him by her." And to the 
end, to the wife of his second son the wheelwright 
remained but a living memory of early days : an active 
figure seen at moments in its strength, when she was a 
lass, and single, at the yard end or workshop doors ; 
never in its consummation, sanctified by death, folded 
in its long Amen. 

And though the barrier of silence between the brothers 
was broken down by the wheelwright’s death, and speech 
—in the subdued tones imposed by consideration of the 
dead lying so close at hand—resumed its course, its way 
made easier by the magnitude of what had happened, and 
by the largeness of their late emotions that seemed to put 
all petty things of life aside, yet was the feud not idle. 
The purpose of the elder son stirred sinuous beneath the 
mass of grief and change, like a snake that writhes its 
way through thick bracken ; betraying now and then, 
to eyes alert, the gleam of its assiduous coils ; not sleeping 
nor inert, for all the sorrow heaped above it, but active 
and determined ; making use of grief by guile, for cover, 
and moving stealthily towards its goal. In all the matters 
relative to their father’s last disposal the second son was 
made to feel the consciousness of being unnecessary to 
his brother’s counsel. Without regard to him the elder 
went about the business set afoot by the wheelwright’s 
death ; gravely, as befits one discharging sacred obliga¬ 
tions to the dead, and humbly withal, like a man mindful 
of his own mortality, yet with the quiet certitude that 
seemed to rest its right upon unchallengeable warrant. 
The choice and execution of the wheelwright’s coffin—the 
style of its furnishings ; the inscription on the dead man’s 
plate ; the very text to be engraved one day upon his 
gravestone—all these were matters not of counsel to be 
taken, but of decree. Touching the text to be inscribed 
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upon his father’s tombstone the second son had little to 
object, for texts were not (he knew and was prepared to 
own) his forte. One text was as good as another, if it 
came to that. All drew their water from the same pump 
and flowed much to the same purpose—largely, perhaps, 
to waste. Certainly he felt no disposition to quarrel 
with a choice already made, or to search the pages of the 
bible for a better ; and he left this duty to his brother’s 
care as being compatible with his brother’s Sunday hat 
and collar and theological pretensions. But when it 
came to the choosing of their father’s coffin he was 
entitled to his word at least—whether that word were 
Yea or Nay. For who, than himself, had better right to 
speak ? Alike by right of sonship and by knowledge of 
his trade he stood to be consulted ; not ignored. Yet 
when he reached the shop on the morning following the 
wheelwright’s death, his father’s coffin was already in the 
making, and his brother worked beside with the ostenta¬ 
tious engrossment that disclaims all need of help. For 
a space the second son stood silent, in a posture of 
enquiry, half remonstrant, watching the work proceed. 
And for the same space, in the same silence, his elder 
brother plied foot-rule and pencil, declining stubbornly 
to turn his head. Indeed, he only did so when the second 
son cast off his coat and rolled up his two shirt sleeves as 
though about to associate himself more actively with the 
work in progress, whereat he slid the pencil behind his 
ear and directed his brother to an ancient churn that stood 
beside the door. “Will ye gie a look at yon ken 1 ? ” he 
said in the ever plausible and unaggressive voice. 

She 11 be wanted o’ Friday, and I think I shan’t need to 
trouble you wi’ ought at this end. I’sc made a good 
start.” 

“ Aye, I see thoo has,” said the second son, without 

* churn. 
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taking any step in the direction of the inferior work 
allotted to him, but standing firm by the elder brother s 
side as if to assert his right of participation in the thing 
being done. That the wheelwright’s coffin should be of 
oak admitted no contention. That the oak should be 
unpolished lent the second son excuse enough for the 
demur which only awaited its opportunity to retaliate 
upon the slighting of his counsel. Oak plain or oak 
polished would have been all one to him, the question 
duly put. But now his contrariety rebelled against a 
choice from which his own opinion had been so wilfully 
excluded. Tersely he told the elder brother after a while. 

“ Thoo’s mekkin’ a great mistake.” 

“ Mistake ? I’ what way ? ” his brother asked. 

“ Other folks has polished coffins,” he said. “ Why 
not my father ? There’s them’U say we grudged him.” 

“ Why ...” his brother answered slowly, and with 
the meekness born of mastery. “ There’s nought can 
silence evil tongues. Plain oak’s what my lather had a 
fancy for. It was his wish—and you wouldn t ask me to 

override his wishes noo he’s dead.” 

“ What ...” enquired the second son in an altered 

voice, and speaking after a pause. “ Did my father ask 
for it afore he died ? ” 

The elder brother answered with due meekness : * He 
did.” 

“ Why then ...” decided the second son, . . . 
there’s nought ni more to be said. It mun be done my 
father’ way.” 

With which he left his brother’s bench and set to work 
upon the week-day churn, chewing as he worked the 
secret bitter cud. 

“ Couldn’t my brother ’a told me ? Is there nought 
he can bide to share or part wi’ till he’s forced ? ” 

And as he worked, and as he chewed, while the great 
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coffin slowly shaped itself to the model of the wheel¬ 
wright’s wish beneath his brother’s fingers, the juices of 
the bitter cud made bitter all his thoughts. “ Who’s to 
know my father ever wished it ? ” the bitterness de¬ 
manded. “ Who’s to prove he ever told my brother 
syke a thing ? ” Doubly bitter to his palate was the 
taste of these black juices when visitors on business bent, 
or drawn by curiosity to the workshop door, exclaimed at 
sight of the noble thing that grew to being upon his 
brother’s bench : 

“ What 1 Thoo’s agate wi’ aud man’s coffin, then ? 
By Go, but thoo’s mekkin a grand un on her, an’ all 1 
She’s a beauty, yon. It’s a pity aud man couldn’t be alive 
to tek a lewk at her.” 

For this task, and the praise and wonder lavished on it, 
enlarged his brother’s consequence and minified his own; 
They showed him in a false, belittling light. From con¬ 
templation of his brother’s self-arrogated work, men 
turned with marked indifference to his lowly unimportant 
task. For him and his churn they had but a week-day 
nod of head, a secular and casual word in passing ; a 
terse : “ Noo Art 1 ” that sounded, in the ears made 
sharp and conscious by much exercise, almost con¬ 
temptuous. What men sought to know they sought at 
his brother’s mouth, not his. What sympathy they had 
to give—“ Aye 1 It’s a rum un thy father’s gone. Spot 
seems empty, like, wi’oot him. But time stops for nea 
man. How aud was thy father, fairlins, Alfred ? ”—was 
always given to his brother ; not to him. The part he 
played, the task he worked at made his inferiority patent 
to the world. He stood confessed the younger son. 
With the wheelwright’s death his brother strode at once 
into the dead man’s place, assumed possession of the dead 
man’s very voice and manner, while he—the younger son 
—advanced no step ; gained not an inch of stature. Nay, 
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lost size and ground indeed. For to be subject to a 
father was one thing—and at least a bearable, since both 
sons shared the same subjection. But to be subject to a 
brother formed humiliating fare to eat in public; fare, 
moreover, that his brother took no pains to render 
palatable, despite the studied meekness of his voice and 
humble bearing. His silence on every point that lay 
beyond the actual business of the shop was absolute. 
Shut and darkened, that silence seemed a second death 
chamber, curtained with its own secrets—those momen¬ 
tous secrets that were (or should be) proper to them both ; 
discouraging intrusion as if the grief within sought not 
to be disturbed. Externally this sorrow of the elder son 
showed deep and seemly. No man could have worn a 
more sincere and reverent grief. He bore, about his 
work, a visage drained of all material interest, as if only 
his mortal body walked on earth, imbued with no more 
mind than was enough to supervise the doing of its 
duties towards men, while his spiritual person passed its 
time in heaven or near it, or kept its pious vigil by a 
parent’s bed. The gravity which had so long distin¬ 
guished him came now into its own, seeming to recognize 
the proper setting for its exercise, and performing the 
function for which nature had so well equipped it. 
Impressed by the first-bom’s saddened face and broken 
bearing, many there were who said : “ Alfred’s taen his 
father’ death to heart. It’s laid hod on him, you may 
depend. He dizn’t look same man.” It was a triumph 
of public testimony to established character. For once a 
character is established in the minds of men they will 
recognize its operations in all it does, imputing virtue 
to the most dissolute divinity who has once cast over 
them his spell. No such tribute fell to the credit of the 
second son, for he entered upon sorrow with a long 
record for practice in levity, and on lips habitually given 
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to laughter sorrow sits uneasily and somewhat crooked, 
like a hat upon a head too small for it. The second son, 
indeed, bore his grief militantly, knowing its validity 
assailed, and resolved to show no change in face or 
posture that might by any be construed as penitence for 
a misspent past. Thus the public reflection of their acts 
causes men to react in accordance with them, and.only 
part of each man is himself. 

Yet behind this semi-bellicose assumption of a sorrow 
lightly worn the second son experienced, like a sword 
thrust, each tribute to his brother’s vaunted feeling. 
For when grief was made a matter of rivalry and sorrows 
were matched in contest for the champion’s title, and 
feelings were judged by what they showed, the second son 
maintained his grief to be the greater. His own sorrow 
(so he held) put the sorrow of the elder son to shame; 
Aye. Alfred’s sorrow was not fit to hold a candle to it; 

“ My brother isn’t chap to feel a deal for anybody,” he 
told his wife—that prime repository of his grievances. 
“ He takes no loss to heart but what touches his pocket. 
He never fretted when my mother died, and noo my 
father’s gone he nobbut stretches length of his face till 
it’s as lang as a blind man’s fiddle. Dost call that sorrow ? 
Nay. Anybody can pull a face that tries. Bairns pull 
faces when they’ve aught to hide. There’s yan thing 
he’ll never do : he’ll never stop addling 1 money, whoever 
it is that dies—wi’oot it’s his sen. He dizn’t feel my 
father’s death that mich but what he can tell sixpence 
when he sees it. An’ he can sec it a lang way off an’ all. 
He’d bring my father oot o’ yon coffin for sake of a penny 
dropped at bottom on it.” 


1 earning. 
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With the wheelwright’s burial the quarrel reached its 
climax. The storm, so long in gathering its thunder, 
broke and the flashing sword that ripped its womb of 
darkness smote the wheelwright’s sons asunder. Yet 
its violence did not break until the wheelwright had been 
put to rest with every pious rite and seemly care beside 
the body of his wife, awaiting him these patient years in 
the green and leafy corner of the churchyard where the 
dead lay garnered on one side the wall and the intent 
heads of golden wheat communed among themselves in 
solemn whispers on the other, as though they took their 
part in the proceedings and breathed their comments on 
the brevity of life. To the outward eye the spectacle 
showed decorous enough—and even fair. For summer 
was at its height. Great banks of chervil and wild 
parsley draped the churchyard walls, and the long green 
grass that clasped the distant graves made their rank 
neglect look almost lovely. The creamy sweetness of the 
flowering elder gave its fragrance to the languid warmth, 
and birds sang in the air that sorrow hushed. On such 
a day, in such a spot, life and death met like good friends 
after long separation, glad of each other; proclaiming 
their near kinship ; filled as with perfect understanding 
and mutual love, and crying : “We are one.” The little 
group of mourners standing by the dead man’s grave 
seemed for the time being cleansed from all soil of the 
flesh, from all mortality ; lifted up into a significance 
their daily lives lost sight of and obscured : symbols and 
partakers of the infinite. Yet beneath this fair similitude 
of unanimity in sorrow and in hope the grub of mortal 
bitterness was busy at the core, and the fragrance wafted 
from the great white corymbs of the elder, and the sight 
of the silken smoothness of ripe corn, and the sound of 
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the singing of birds, were lost on hearts at variance, each 
nursing its own injury and resistant of that oneness which 
maketh alone for peace. Bad blood had been already 
heated in the wheelwright’s kitchen before his body, 
borne upon the shoulders of strong men, renounced its 
home for ever and went back to the bosom of all things. 
For the second son had insisted that his wife and lad 
should take their rightful place with him behind his 
father’s coffin. 

“ Thoo can’t stop at yam,” he told her, dismissing her 
objections. “Nor lad can’t. There’s nought would 
suit my brother and his missus better. Sin’ thoo’s 
forced ti gan thoo mun gan wi’ me and tek place that’s 
thine by rights.” 

“ What ? ” she said, dismayed at the suggestion. 
“ Gan ti thy brother’s house ? ” 

“ Not to my brother’s house,” he told her. “ To my 
father’s. It’s my father’s house yet—and will be, so long 
as aud man’s aboon grund. 1 NXTien soil’s shovelled on 
his coffin lid it’ll be time eneaf to talk about my brother’s 
house.” 

“ Nay, Art 1 ” she said, demurring out of honest dread. 
“ I dursn’t. Don’t ask me. Tek lad thysen and let me 
8 top at yam. Or listen l Let me walk wi’ my sen and 
wait o’ thee and him at choch gate.” 

“ I shall do nought o’t sort,” the second son declared. 
“ Nor thoo wean’t. Thoo’ll do as thoo’s bid. Nea wife 
o’ mine shall sneak at back o’ gravestones among on¬ 
lookers. She’ll gan wi’ me and walk behind my father’s 
coffin, and hod her head up i’ everybody’s sight.” 

And seeing her husband resolute she submitted to his 
will. Pride, perhaps, was not averse from being con¬ 
strained, for on such a day to walk behind the wheel¬ 
wright’s coffin was a covetable distinction—calculated 

* aboon grund -above ground. 
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to put a bit on many an envious tongue, and gather toll 
for much past slander. And if such publicity proved too 
strong for her and eyes were too exacting—why, she had 
always her woman’s tears and kerchief to rely on, able to 
take shelter in this sure defence against the malice that 
showed no mercy towards sorrow. But though pride 
stirred thus pleasurably within her, it lost all its sustaining 
force beneath the wheelwright’s roof. She bore, perhaps, 
her apprehensions too perceptibly upon her face. She 
was not of the sort to force a situation and push resistful 
antagonisms aside like a door on stiff hinges. And the 
first-born’s wife was not of the sort to pick up for her 
enemies what their maladroitness let fall. The look she 
turned towards the second son upon his entrance was 
hard ; but the look grew harder still, and glinted like a 
sharpened batde-axe when it beheld his wife behind him, 
and the son of both led forward by a hand. No words 
were exchanged; no greetings given. Her husband, 
deepening the burden of grief that bowed his shoulders, 
made a movement of the head and mouth that seemed to 
testify to the unspeakable solemnity of the occasion, but 
the mouth opened emptily and shut like a purse from 
which no coin was taken. Each party stood remote, 
making of its grief a rampart. With other mourners 
words were interchanged, and now and then, indeed, the 
conversation in the wheelwright’s kitchen attained an 
intonation almost human. For some there were who 
wore sorrow with as much discomfort as they wore their 
Sunday clothes and stiff collars, and had neither the desire 
nor the aptitude to pose as monumental effigies in an 
atmosphere so different from that in which they passed 
their daily lives. Some, by duty brought, had come at 
inconvenience to themselves ; and some because their 
wives insisted; and some, led by thought of such 
refreshment as was likely to be offered—although 
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the character of the wheelwright’s elder son gave no 
great guarantee that this would be either varied 
or plentiful. The golden age of funeral feasting was, 
alas, gone by. The arval 1 bread, the sirloins and fore¬ 
quarters, the casks of mortuary ale that loosened thoughts 
towards the dead and made the living visibly alive : all 
those noble adornments of grief, indeed, that raised the 
quality above itself and quickened sorrow till it vied with 
joy (and not infrequently surpassed it)—all these were 
gone, or going; outlived, or nearly; departed, or 
departing, with the broader and more leisured age in 
which men grudged neither their time nor their emotions 
to commemorate the daily things of life and death that 
offered meeting-ground for friendship and pretext for 
feast. At the wheelwright’s burial there were biscuits 
for those who mourned : funeral finger-biscuits that 
looked like sponge-cakes and snapped like dry twigs in 
the biting, as if a tooth had gone. And there was currant 
cake on the dresser, and sundry cheese-cakes to which the 
first-born’s wife invited the attention of mourners with 
a tentative voice that seemed to say this was no time (she 
owned) for eating . . . but there (if so they felt disposed) 
refreshment stood. With liquid hospitality in the 
accepted sense the funeral guests went unprovided, for 
the first-born’s temperance had long since reached the 
period of totality, as was testified by the blue ribbon in 
his lapel. Still, there were glasses arrayed upon the 
dresser, their function depressed by the proximity of a 
jug of milk. A ketde steamed suspended from the 
reckon, and two teapots were replenished in turn by the 
first-born’s wife, while of milk and sugar there was 
sufficiency to satisfy all tastes. But though she offered 
a chastened hospitality to everyone who came within the 
kitchen, that “ everyone ” excluded the second son and 
1 spiced funeral bread. 
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his wife and boy. Her glances, voice and gestures fell 
studiously short of them. And deep though her hus¬ 
band’s immersion in his sorrow was, he did not fail 
to notice the omission. Indeed, he drew uneasily 
beside her elbow and dropped what sounded like a 
muffled monosyllable in her car, but she paid no heed. 
She only sharpened the profile of her face and made her 
head sit farther back upon her meagre neck, whereat, 
after some hesitation, the first-born approached his 
brother circuitously, as by accident, and said (though 
careful not to meet his eye or let his own be snared) : 
“ Noo, you mun help yoursens, please. You mun’t wait 
to be asked. It’s a sad time for all on us.” But the 
second son said firmly to himself: “ Not me.” And the 
widow’s daughter looked at him with meaning in her 
eyes and shook negation with a tightened mouth. The 
refreshment offered to the view did not impress her, 
albeit curiosity would have been better satisfied to com¬ 
pare the first-born’s wife’s cooking with her own. Only 
their son, seduced by sight of cakes on dishes, and 
biscuits of a sort he had not seen, and mouths at work 
upon them, betrayed the longing of his lips. But him 
his father sharply brought to order in an undertone. 
“ That’ll do. Keep thy eyes to thysen. What thoo gets 
ti eat tho’ll get at yam.” And when, almost vertical, 
the great coffin descended the steep stairway to the 
kitchen, above die shuffling feet and labourings of men, 
and reposed at last upon the tresdes slid beneath it at the 
wheelwright’s door, and the bearers wiped the sweat 
from off dieir faces and ran wet fingers between their 
glistening necks and clinging collars, and the wheel¬ 
wright’s elder son announced to the company in general, 
though individually to none so litde as his brother : 
“ We mud as well be mekking a start noo, I think. It’s 
aboot time, and all’s fit.”—His wife summoned her two 
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sons to her side with an alacrity resolved to stand upon 
its rights and to detach itself from all doubtful con¬ 
junctions. 

“ Stand you here,” she said to them, the coffin on its 
trestles reached, “ and keep close behind me and your 
father.” 

“ Why, it’s thoo that ought to follow thy brother. 
Art,” one of the mourners insinuated in the second son’s 
ear, ahd the remark acted on a mind already busy with the 
vexed problem of precedence. 

“ Why, and so I should hooiwer 1 ” said the second 
son to his wife. “ I’se my father’s son. I come before 
them two.” Whereat he interposed himself between his 
nephews and their mother and summoned his wife to 
follow him, saying to his own son : “ Get thee back and 
walk behind thy mother and me.” For awhile, therefore, 
it befell that the second son’s son displaced the elder son’s 
sons, in which order (despite the protesting sharpness of 
their mother’s futile face) the procession moved as far as 
the first halting-place, where the steddle-bearers slid 
their steddles 1 beneath the wheelwright’s coffin and the 
coffin-bearers lowered their burden, and all stood still in 
the hot sunlight, and the male mourners removed their 
hats and wiped their streaming necks and faces, and 
declared to one another : “ My wod 1 but it’s a warm 
day you may depend 1 ” with a business eye to harvest. 

But black anger replaced woe upon the face of the first¬ 
born’s wife when she turned her head, and anger trembled 
in the tone that called upon her sons by name : 

“ Come your ways here,” she bade them, “ and walk 
beside me and your father.” 

“ Aye, and thoo walk beside me and thy mother an’ 
all 1 ” said the second son to his own son with prompti¬ 
tude. And for the rest of the way the first born and his 

1 supports, tr«;stles. 
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family walked four, and the second son and his family 
walked three abreast behind the wheelwright’s body. 


XX 

So long as the wheelwright’s coffin remained above 
ground and engaged the sight of men their minds were 
subdued to it; recalled, after each digression, to this 
uncompromising shape in oak : this portentous piece of 
furniture that suffered no denial, no escape ; a thing alike 
to pity and to dread. As it sank unsteadily into the grave 
prepared, the first-born’s wife—long torn by combatant 
emotions, conceded all her soul to grief and shook with 
uncontrollable tears. And the second son’s wife broke 
down in turn. Not for the wheelwright, whom she 
barely knew, but for the sadness that all women love ; for 
the welcome tears that such an opportunity afforded, like 
sweet and heavenly refreshment partaken of by life’s 
wayside ; ungrudged refreshment never to be refused. 
And the second son, standing in the vortex of much 
sorrow like a rock buffeted by wind and rain, felt the 
flood rise about his throat. For this was his father, his 
own father, going slowly down into the brown earth ; 
the father that in earlier, happier days had borne him on 
his shoulder many a mile, whose strong knee had been a 
sanctuary ; whose rough but kindly hand had rubbed the 
grazed skin that bled, and felt with care the flesh by 
falling injured, and drawn round pennies from his pocket 
that are a panacea for all, or most, of the weeping ills of 
youth. 

“Nay. . . . God bon 1 ! It’s my father!” his quivering 
lips affirmed, and next moment hot tears dropped down 

* bun -burn (expletive). 
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upon his lowered hat; tears shed with such fierce pain 
as comforted him with the realization that he was not 
altogether lost to human nature’s better side ; that he too 
was susceptible to sorrow. “ I’se not so bad as what 
some folk would mek me oot to be,” he told himself, for 
all he tried to cover up a weakness doing such honour to 
his feelings. At that fierce moment of magnanimous 
emotion he seemed possessed of the power of infinite 
forgiveness towards his enemies, towards his brother; 
towards his brother’s wife ; towards all that had offended 
in the past or taken sides against him. If then these two 
sons might have stood alone, with none beside to in¬ 
commode the working of the spirit and bind chains of 
false pride upon the heart—who knows what conciliatory 
courage the younger might not have displayed ? For 
his soul was sick of the long warfare waged at sacrifice of 
all good human feeling; of all brotherhood ; of all 
happiness and peace. His soul was sick of the alien 
self in arms that this endless quarrel quartered on him. 

But great emotions blaze to death like meteors, and 
mortal skies are filled with momentary splendours that 
come to naught. Nothing dies so swiftly as a noble 
impulse. The wheelwright’s burial ended. The throng 
of mourners moved. The elder brother and his wife 
stepped forward to the grave’s edge to bend their last 
looks on what lay below. Her eyes were swollen ; her 
nose was sharp and red with weeping, but grief could not 
subdue the native meanness of her mouth and neck. Of 
a sudden she turned round to make sure her sons were 
following. There was that, too, in the action that 
seemed to restrain the second son’s presumption from 
pressing too close upon their heels, and to remind him of 
the great gulf fixed between him and his and her and hers. 
Their eyes did not encounter, but the significance of her 
action was like a door shut in his face. 
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Yet there was worse than this to the discredit of a day 
that should, by all observance and pious ceremony, have 
been hallowed. For even as the second son stood bare¬ 
headed to the sky beside his father’s grave he sensed the 
sudden stir of heads remote that turned towards some 
new and sharper interest behind them, and his ears 
imagined that they caught the whispered exclamation : 
“ Who’s yon ? ” 

“ Why . . . yon’s lawyer Bagshaw hooiwer 1 ” the 
answer came, passing from lip to lip, and the second son 
beheld—withdrawn some distance from the funeral 
party—an individual in rusty makeshift mourning, 
culminating in a square felt hat not lately dusted, to 
judge by the thumb-marks and rain-spots apparent on it, 
who stood clad in a sun-scorched overcoat, for all the 
hotness of the day, and nipped beneath his arm an 
umbrella through much sendee faded brown. Save 
for the slit-like shrewdness of his eyes and the downward 
pull at either corner of his mouth, betokening a man alike 
accustomed to curb horses and keep silence or dispense 
authoritative words, he might have been a stud groom or 
stock farmer—as indeed, touching the latter, to some 
extent he was. But chiefly he was lawyer Bagshaw whom 
most men knew by sight, and all by hearsay ; and not 
even the dinginess of his attire was able to divest him in 
their eyes of the superstitious deference due prescriptively 
to one so versed in the black magic of the law. Men 
looked upon his cryptic mouth with envy, as they would 
have looked upon a strong-box, coveting the hidden 
knowledge it contained ; the wisdom whose possession 
would have made them richly independent of their 
fellows. For in all ages worshippers are sufferers. 
Those who cease to suffer cease to worship, and men pay 
reverence only to what has power to do them harm. 

“ Lawyer Bagshaw ...” said the second son en- 
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quiringly. “ Why . . . What’s he come for ? ” His 
knowledge of the inner side of funerals and life was 
vague and incomplete. He knew how the dead were 
made ready for interment: how washed and dressed and 
draped ; how coffined, borne, let down into the earth. 
He knew all fees and costs of burial. But touching 
himself and his own part in his father’s funeral, he felt 
in most respects a stranger freshly landed in a strange 
world, knowing neither what himself should do nor what 
others might expect of him. He watched his brother 
and his brother’s wife depart with their two sons, the first 
to go, leaving him to his own devices without a word or 
look acknowledging that he and they had anything in 
common. He watched them with the curious eyes of a 
remote spectator. A great distance seemed to yawn 
between them; they were as far off as his father. Why, 
they'd gone yam (he told himself) and he'd gan yam an’ 
all. 

“ Come on wi’ thee 1 ” he bade his wife. “ There’s 
nought ni more to stop for.” 

And he and she and the son beside them set their 
feet and faces homeward through the dispersing throng ot 
mourners now grown cheerfully audible. Some accosted 
him : “ Good-day ” ; some, “ good afternoon ” ; some, 
“ Noo, Arthur ” ; others, “ Noo then, Art 1 ” and yet 
others : “ Where’s ti boon ? ” To these latter the 
second son replied : “ Why, I’se boon yam, I expect.” 
He added “ I expect ” through prudence. For to tell 
the truth he was not quite sure, having regard to the 
unexpected apparition of Lawyer Bagshaw. He was in 
doubt what duty lay incumbent on him ; what road a 
man in his position ought to take, or what the world of 
eyes might look to him to do. 

“ Thoo’s not gannin ti thy brother’s, then ? ” his 
questioners asked of him, and there was that in the 
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query (casual though it sounded) which drew him on his 
heel. 

“ To my brother’s ? ” he said, trying the edge of the 
question as if it were a knife blade. “ Why . . . I’se 
nobbut come fro’ my brother’s a while since. I cam’ 
fro’ my brother’s when we brought my father to church.” 

“ Aye,” his questioners acknowledged. “ We know 
thoo did, for we seed thee. But dizn’t thoo mean to 
hear thy father’s will ? ” they asked, and for a moment 
he could only stare at them. Of the recital of dead men’s 
wills he had both read and heard. But it was itself a 
dying practice, seldom exercised (or so he fancied) save 
in the mansions of the great. 

“ What. ... Do ye mean. . . . ? ” he said, standing 
between a great light on the one side and a darkness on 
the other. 

“ Why, thoo knows lawyer’s just drove off fro’ church 
end. Thoo seed him for thysen. And thoo knows 
where he’s gone—or should do. He’s gone to thy 
brother’s door. He’s not come wi’oot bringing aud 
man’s will lapped up iv his breast-pocket. Thy brother’ll 
want to know what’s in it—if thoo dizn’t.” 

“ My brother knows what’s in it noo,” the younger 
son declared. “ He knows already. He’s known it 
many a month. He knows as mich as lawyer can tell 
him.” 

“ Nay,” demurred his questioners. “ Neabody knows 
what’s in a will till man that made it’s dead. It means 
yan thing when he’s wick, and oft it means another when 
he’s fastened in his coffin. Thy brother mud know a deal, 
but he wean’t know as mich as lawyer Bagshaw’ll be 
able to tell him. And thoo’ll know nought at all unless 
thoo’s sharp. They won’t wait o’ thee —though they 
may make thee wait o’ them.” 

“ My brother never said ought to me about lawyer 
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Bagshaw coming,” said the second son, still hesitating 
on the threshold of the door held open for him. For in 
truth he had lost all heart or pluck for fighting, and the 
thought of bearding his brother and the lawyer daunted 
him. It was easy for men to say “ Do this,” “ Do that,” 
and watch at a safe distance to see how the farer fared. 
He himself could give advice as well as any man : stout, 
strong-made stuff like the com bins and kitchen dressers 
mortised and tenoned in the wheelwright’s kitchen. 
Nobody could hit nails straighter or harder on the head. 
But now he was a borrower of counsel, not because his 
wisdom but because his courage failed ; for when men 
seek advice it is not seldom courage they are in 
need of. 

“ Thy brother says little to any man at any time,” his 
questioners retorted. “ And thoo’s last man he’d say it 
tea. But if it was my aud man that was dead, and yon 
chap my brother, I should want to be sat same side o’ door 
as what he is, and match his two lugs 1 wi’ mine.” 

“ Look ye,” said the second son, coming to grips. 
“ Is I entitled to gan yonder, noo my father’s dead, and 
claim to know what’s in his will ? ” 

“ To be sure thoo’s entitled,” said his questioners. 
“ An’ neabody can stop thee but thysen. Thy brother 
can’t stop thee. Yon spot’s as free to thee as what it is 
to him, till lawyer says it isn’t. What thoo wants ti 
know thoo wants ti know at lawyer’s mouth ; not at thy 
brother’s, nor neabody else’s. Lawyer’ll be to pay— 
whether thoo asks him much or nowt, and whether his 
words fills yan pair o’ lugs or half a dozen.” 

“ Why then ...” exclaimed the second son decisively 
at last. For now his courage was involved, and to delay 
longer—at risk of delaying too long—brought the fears 
he felt too close to view. Courage is frequently no more 

1 cars, 
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than a cowardice ashamed of itself. “ Why then . . . 
let’s away and get job finished.” 

He had no stomach for the task, notwithstanding that 
he felt its due performance in a sense incumbent on him. 
Nor did the sight of the lawyer’s trap, drawn up with¬ 
in what used to be his father’s yard, make any con¬ 
tribution to his ease of mind ; for lawyers, after all, were 
lawyers—with whom such as himself crossed words upon 
unequal terms and at their own risk. But there were 
familiar figures on the road that looked intendy at him; 
and some, resolved to make a day of it, who even sat in 
wooden immobility on baulks of dmber round the work¬ 
shop door, as they had been wont to do in the days when 
the wheelwright was alive and he had lent an ear to the 
discussion; part contemptuous of the talkers, yet sharply 
mindful of the topic—though working all the while—and 
suffering no man’s opinion to deter him from his trade. 
These stopped their talk at sight of the second son, and in 
the intentness with which their interest regarded him their 
mouths were almost void of greeting. To them he threw 
a careless nod, to be shared among the eyes that travelled 
with him all the way he went, and walked up to his late 
father’s door like one well sure of his errand and his road. 
And because of this throng of eyes accompanying him he 
did not rap with servile knuckles or wait to be admitted or 
denied. These eyes were of some sendee to his pride in 
this. Instead, without ado, he lifted the latch to vindi¬ 
cate his kinship’s right of entry that their steadfast 
looking seemed to challenge. For all who sat, of custom, 
in the wheelwright’s yard confessed themselves no friends 
of his, but partisans of the first-born’s cause. And if 
assurance were to stumble anywhere (he was resolved) it 
should not be on this side of his father’s door, to gratify 
ill-wishers. Let such nurse their ill wishes in vain, as 
cadgers did their empty pipes with sharp eyes fixed on 
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every man’s pouch but their own. They should not 
smoke from his filling. 


XXI 

Now of this visit of the second son much has been made. 
So much has been made, and that by both sides and by so 
many commentators ; so many axes have been ground 
upon it, and so many scythes and reaping-hooks shar¬ 
pened into implements of war, that the first substance of 
what actually took place has been worn away almost to 
nothingness by use and telling—like the wheelwright’s 
father’s grindstone that was rubbed down to the cir¬ 
cumference of a meat plate before it rested from its 
labours to serve as stop-gap in the pigsty wall; lending 
warmth and shelter to those for the letting of whose 
blood it had (in times past) whetted untold knives. 
Fact itself is often little better than a grindstone that men 
use to sharpen fiction on : something harder than the 
thing it wears and lends an edge to—albeit wearing out 
in turn, and parting little by little with the property so 
borrowed. No man rightly knows what happened at 
the reading of the wheelwright’s will, nor what the 
lawyer and the parties said, for there are many gospels, 
and even gospels breed a progeny and beget a generation 
of their own : each one differing from its progenitor. 
But it is not true that the second son lifted the latch of his 
dead father’s door with violence, or with immoderation 
in his eyes or mouth. He went, indeed, stuffed out not 
so much with his own determination as with the sawdust 
of other men’s opinions ; a diet that may fill the belly but 
is apt to press upon the heart. No passion warmed his 
purpose. Such small passion as was left in him extin¬ 
guished itself as he walked; the rest was knocked out 
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punctiliously at his father’s door, as he might have 
knocked out the last embers from his pipe bowl before 
entering. He went to discharge a duty to his self-respect, 
his pride. Duty is a cold thing, and when men deal with 
duty their hands and hearts are rarely warm. Such glow 
as duty lends comes later, if at all. 

Save for his brother’s sons the kitchen—thronged so 
full of late and filled with smell of crape and mourning— 
was unoccupied when he entered. Each sat on a chair 
drawn up to the scoured oak table, with a plate before 
him on which some authorized hand had dealt a helping of 
funeral fare. This, comparing as they ate, they cracked 
and bit in a silence so constricted and unnatural as 
(evidently) to have been imposed upon them. At the 
sudden apparition of the second son they looked up from 
their feast transfixed ; their mouths open ; their mastica¬ 
tion and the process of intelligence alike suspended. 
For here was one whose unexpected presence brought 
(the second son knew well) embarrassment and perplexity. 
Here was a stranger and no stranger; an uncle and no 
uncle ; one whose relationship to them and theirs to him 
was complicated by difficulties almost unintelligible to 
minds so young. His name, his looks, were more 
familiar than himself. They had heard him talked of at 
that table : maligned, denounced, condemned—till now, 
to find themselves alone with him in the spaciousness of 
their father’s kitchen was as if they were dragged into 
complicity with crime. 

“ What’s gotten your father ? ” he enquired, and 
though he asked the question in his natural voice, for all 
the world as though they had been anybody’s sons and 
not his brother’s, they answered not a word. Their 
fixed stares were like trespassers caught on a high wall, 
not daring to withdraw or speak or move for fear of 
magnifying culpability: exercising no function but 
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watchfulness. The elder, more cowardly and resourceful 
than his brother, raised his voice at last to call: “ Fey- 
thurr 1 ” and under cover of this appeal forsook his chair 
and fled from the kitchen, followed incontinently by the 
second. Their feet in flight rang almost offensively on 
the kitchen flags. It is not true (as by some asserted) 
that their uncle frightened them with rough language. 
All he said was : “ Where’s your manners ? ” At the 
same moment their mother entered from within, bearing 
a teapot in her hand, and she too gasped astonishment at 
sight of the second son. Without executing the errand 
that had brought her she instantly turned tail, teapot in 
hand. “ Alfred I ” the visitor heard her say in a lowered 
voice, “ Come here a moment, will ye. Be sharp,” she 
added, as though to ears at closer range. “ It’s him 
again. He’s gotten hissen i’ kitchen.” 

“ Aye, it’s me,” the younger son agreed, raising his 
voice. “ Thoo needn’t be freetened I’se come ti steal 
ought.” And he and the elder son regarded one another, 
while the woman followed on her husband’s heels and 
betook herself to the kitchen grate, where she made 
pretence to fill the teapot at the ketde—although with 
such tardy movements as betrayed her busier with head 
and ears than with her hands. 

“ Why ...” said the elder son, with conciliation in 
his voice. “ I’se not frightened o’ that. There’s not a 
deal i’ this spot for anybody to steal,” he added, and the 
second son concurred within himself, saying : “ Nay. 
Thoo’ll watch it.” 

“ But you see . . . ” the elder son continued, and his 
wife was quick to prompt him in an undertone from the 
kitchen fire : “ Think on there’s somebody sat waiting o’ 
thee i’ parlour. Thoo’s busy, think on. Thoo can’t 
reckon to talk to two folk at once.” 

“ . . . Aye. You’ve come a bit awkward, like,” her 
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husband said to the second son, taking his cue from the 
woman’s lips. “ I’se throng just at moment. Could 
you mek it i’ your way to look round again ? Could you 
come a bit later ? ” 

“ What’s thoo throng wi’ ? ” asked the second son 
point blank, and his brother blinked both eyes. 

“ What business is it of his ? ” the woman prompted 
from the fireside. “ He’s no right walking inti other 
people’s houses wi’oot being asked. Don’t answer him. 
Send him aboot his business.” But the second son had 
already supplemented his question : “ Is thoo throng 
wi’ Lawyer Bagshaw ? ” And since his brother was not 
quick with a reply, he added further : “ Thoo didn’t tell 
me lawyer was expected. Thoo never said a word to 
me.” 

“ Why ... I didn’t fairlins know mysen,” the elder 
son explained apologetically. “ I didn’t know whether 
he’d come or he wouldn’t till I seed him at churchyard. 
Missus is just fittling 1 him wi’ summut to eat i’ parlour 
before he drives back.” 

“ Aye. Then I’ll come i’ parlour an’ all,” said the 
second son. “ As soon as he’s eaten and drunk what’s 
setten him.” 

“ Tell him he’ll do nought o’t sort,” the wife pro¬ 
tested in her sharpened undertone. “ Tell him he’ll 
take his sen back where he came from wi’oot being 
asked.” But even her husband repudiated such words 
unwise. “ Hod thy peace ! ” he threw over his shoulder 
—as he might have flung something wherewith to silence 
a barking dog. “ Dost want thy tongue to mek more 
mischief than it can loosen ? ” 

“ Thy business is my business on syke a day as diis,” 
the second son affirmed. “ Thy father’s will’s my 
father’s will, and what touches thee touches me an’ all.” 

* furnishing, providing. 
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“ Why, to be sure ! ” the elder brother concurred with 
a sudden show of cordial agreement. Whereat his wife, 
as though disgusted at a husband’s weakness and dis¬ 
loyalty, swept out of the kitchen—brushing her two sons 
with her, who had taken advantage of the presence of 
both parents to return to their post-funereal fare. 1 o 
be sure. Nought’s been said about my fattier s will, 
the first-born hastened to assure him. “ Neither by him 
nor me. Why ... it was aboot last thing 1 was 
thinking on. There was ower mich sadness i my mind 
for that. But if he’s brought will wi’ him by any chance 
—and he may ’a done—why, you’re welcome ti know 
what’s in it. It’s only just and fair. I’se glad, noo, 
you’d thoughts ti come when you did. Set ye doon a bit, 
will ye. I mun return to yon parlour a moment. 
Lawyer’ll be wondering what’s got me. I’ll come back 

and let ye know as soon as he’s fit 1 .” 

And the second son sat down in the late wheelwright s 
kitchen for the first time since—nay, he knew not when. 
On his mind it exercised a curious effect, this sudden 
isolation in a spot half strange that was, at one time, so 
familiar; thronged with old memories and emotions 
that arose at once from every nook and corner. He 
seemed on a sudden to be thrown back many years into 
his first boyhood; to be sitting, as sometimes in those 
days he sat, when his dead mother was upstairs and his 
dead father in the workshop, and he in his small chair 
watched the fire like a thing alive, and listened to the 
solemn ticking of the long clock, turning expectant eyes 
to the dial at the hiccough that preceded its announce¬ 
ment of the hour ; and absorbed the essential immobility 
of all about him into his consciousness, so that he, the 
boy, and this, the kitchen, became as one; inseparable 
parts of one another. Always since these poignant days, 

»ready, prepared. 
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hallowed in his recollection with the blessedness of 
unattainable felicity, he had looked upon the kitchen 
through eyes of estrangement, as occupied by those 
whose known unfriendliness drew all his thoughts away 
from it. Now he sat in it alone; his consciousness 
expanded to the whole space of it; he had a strange sense 
of being dead like his father, like his mother; of per¬ 
taining to the dead past, that folded slowly all about him 
like a shroud. The voice of the clock was as the voice 
of his father ; as the voice of his mother ; as the voice 
of his own self when a boy ; as the voice of the past, 
speaking in accents long unheeded, but overpowering 
when heard, that summoned now a hundred swift 
responses from the recesses of his saddened memory. 

“ Aye . . . And I should be better dead an’ all,” 
came bitterly to his unmoving lips. “ Dead and buried 
along wi* them. I was happier then than what I is now, 
nor what I’se ever like to be.” 

And because the silence and the solitude grew in¬ 
supportable and he had gazed long enough upon the dead 
face of the past, being still alive with life’s commitments 
to meet, he shook free of the sadness laying hold of his 
emotions, and turned impatiently to time present and 
active, asking : “ How much longer diz he mean to keep 
me sat i’ this chair ? ” He heard whispers and the 
creaking of shoe-leather just beyond the passage door, 
that betold his brother’s sons kept surreptitious watch 
upon their uncle and the mortuary fare left at his mercy, 
and incensed by this continued evidence of bad behaviour 
(for which his indignation held their parents culpable) he 
raised his voice to reprimand them sharply : “ Noo then 1 
Who’s ti staring at ? Tek thysens away.” Whereupon 
the scuffle of boots in full retreat declared the justness of 
the censure. It is not true that he swore at them. 

But the sound, so unseemly in a house of recent 
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sorrow with a live lawyer sitting in it, brought their 
mother in remonstrance to the parlour door with a 
penetrating “ Shhhh 1 ...” that made more noise than 
the boots—as it was designed to do; being a reproof 
administered expressly for the lawyer’s ears, to let him 
know how such uncustomary conduct met with instant 
reprobation in a house so Christianly ordered. And 
perhaps, too, the sound served to spur the elder son s 
remembrance of a caller seated in the kitchen, for shortly 
afterwards he came along the passage to the kitchen door, 
where he displayed a face of reassumed solemnity and 
requested the second son in a voice depressed : “ Will 

you come i’ parlour, please.” 

All brothership was now gone from him, quenched in 
a vague impersonal politeness that owned no kinship but 
wrapped itself exclusively in the spacious universal 
garment of Christian humility. It was as if he pitched 
the proper key of conduct for this other’s guidance; 
a flattened, saddened key, void of all acrimonious sharps 
or human dissonance. 

“ There’s just yan thing . . . ” he stopped to ask, as 
though upon reflection at the kitchen door. . . • Yan 
thing I’d venture to beg of you.” And he offered a face 
of suppliant wretchedness to his brother s waistcoat 
buttons. He did not raise it to his brother’s eyes. The 

weight seemed too heavy. 

“ What’s that ? ” enquired the second son. 

“ It’s this. ... I’d venture to hope and beg we shall 
both on us listen wi’ due silence and attention to what 
lawyer has to tell us. If there’s ought that either on us 
wants ti ask or say . . . let’s say it i’ due season, when 
lawyer’s finished. I’se anxious to do all that s i my 
power to pay respect tiv him and to my father s memory. 

“ Aye. And I’se same,” said the second son concisely. 

“ Me and thoo’s o’ one mind.” 
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“ Why then ...” said the elder son after a moment’s 
hesitation, as if the assurance were even more emphatic 
than he had dared to look for, and turned to lead the way 
again, going forward with the faceless silence of a feather 
bed. But the younger, following, thought already to 
himself: “ He hasn’t spoke yon words for nought. 
There’s a reason hid at backside on ’em.” For all that, 
it is not true that he entered the parlour widi his lips 
compressed and hot breath blowing through his nostrils 
like a draught horse at the hilltop ; or that his eye gleamed 
with evil lights as if it were an inn of ill repute at night¬ 
time, or that his manner to the lawyer was premeditatedly 
uncivil. “ I gied him same greeting as he gied me,” said 
the second son. “ And he could ’a had as much more as 
he’d wanted.” Which means in effect that the greeting 
on both sides was not more cordial than the ceremony 
called for. The lawyer sat in the mahogany aim- 
chair behind the table filled with evidences of his late 
refection—a refection laid out with calculated care, and 
on a preferential scale of hospitality that made the earlier 
offering to the wheelwright’s actual mourners look, by 
comparison, niggardly. He had partaken at express 
solicitation, not because he suffered any hunger, but out 
of business consideration towards clients who regarded 
the offering and acceptance of food as the highest inter¬ 
change of compliments. Yet, since the fare provided 
showed tempting to the eye, appetite had come with 
eating. Ham, the second son’s sharp glance detected on 
the table, uncut but for the crimson slices carved so 
lately from it. And a meat pic there was. And fruit 
in his mother’s old glass bowl; and custard too, and a 
jug of cream skimmed thickly from well-set milk with 
hospitable care, all laid out on the best bleached company 
cloth, together with the best, most treasured table sendee, 
stored up against a day of hypothetical magnificence that 
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never came (except when Death’s own person brought it) 
and rarely seen even on the grandest Sundays. Now, 
having paid tribute to these things, the lawyer smoked 
his ample pipe—having first requested the permission 
which, experience told him, would be regarded only as a 
further act of condescension to his clients. The smoke 
spiralling from the pipe bowl and rolling voluminously 
from the corners of his large mouth filled the unfre¬ 
quented parlour with a humanizing fragrance that did for 
it what the fire did for the larger kitchen, and dispelled 
the stale sub-humid atmosphere of a chamber seldom 
occupied and still more seldom aired. The thick smoke 
seemed to invest him with a spacious robe of legality that 
magnified his stature and made his person, seen through 
this otherwise familiar medium, show judicial and 
impressive. His left hand held the fateful testament to 
which the dying wheelwright had subscribed his name 
with labouring hand and face ; and as the lawyer perused 
the document for the refreshment of his memory, from 
time to time he marked some memorandum on the 
margin of the crackling vellum. Perhaps not always was 
the memorandum of much value to himself; perhaps it 
was no more than the superfluous ticking off of clauses, 
or the crossing of a /, accomplished with an air of deep 
profundity to impress the eyes that watched his every 
movement with respect. For he had a reputation to 
sustain, and it is never amiss to let the processes of 
wisdom be displayed in their august functioning to the 
eyes of the reverent. He raised his glance from the 
document only when he had read to the end of it, and 
the second son had been some minutes in the room. 
Then he laid the will down with an air of understanding 
fully satisfied, blew out a great mouthful of smoke across 
the table, and gave the second son an acknowledgment 
condescending but unprolonged. For though, at sight, a 
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stranger might have taken him for a member of this family, 
or at least a member of the social order to which the 
family belonged, he was (and knew himself to be) distinct; 
a man apart, of much account in circles such as these, 
however little he might stand for nearer town. His 
affability, though spacious enough to admit clients 
diverse and to put all sorts of differing embarrassments 
at ease, could fold up on occasion like a carriage umbrella. 
His contact with the life he sprang from was close and 
intimate, albeit in the relation of oil to water—in that it 
floated on the top and never mingled. The fact that his 
garments spoke the vernacular and that speech issued 
from his mouth with clots of native soil attaching to it, 
did nothing to impair a dignity contemptuous (or so it 
seemed) of every adjunct but itself. To the wheel¬ 
wright’s sons he was a power to be propitiated ; to 
be addressed in voices not every-day or quite their 
own. 

“ There’s nothing in this will that’s likely to cause us 
any trouble,” he said, aiming his eyebrows in the direc¬ 
tion of the two brothers. “ It’s a plain, straightforward 
will.” (He was paying a tribute to his own part in the 
drafting of it, now.) “ And—in my opinion—a very 
fair one.” 

The elder brother wrung a fervent mouth of gratitude, 
as though such an expression of opinion, from such a 
source, was welcome to piety. 

“ I’se thankful to hear you say so, sir,” he said. The 
younger son sat silent, lacking the brother’s knowledge 
and assurance and mobile mouth. 

“ ... At all events,” said the lawyer, not unmindful 
that only one acquiescence had been registered, “ it is 
your father’s will, and what he wished. Would you like 
me to read it over to you both ? ” 

“ Why ... if you would, sir,” the elder said. “ I’se 
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content my father would do nought but what was fair and 
just, and what his conscience bade him do, and approved 
on. But it mud be a satisfaction to my brother. It’s 
what (I understand) he’s come for.” And as the lawyer 
picked up the will from the table : “ Just a moment, if 
you please, sir,” he begged. “ I’ll call o’ my missus.” 
With which apologetic preface he opened the parlour 
door and put his mouth into the passage : “ Mary 1 ” 

She came at once, responding to a call awaited, 
followed (after a brief interchange of whispering) by her 
two sons. The sight of such an undesired entrance 
brought to a head the second son’s resentment in which 
his brother’s late self-righteous words still rankled. 

“ What’s thoo fetching her in for ? ” he asked of his 
brother. “ She’s got nought to do wi’ my father’s will, 
has she ? ” 

“ Why, as my wife she has,” the elder son rejoined, in 
a voice of mild expostulation, shaping his face to sadness. 
“ I trust and hope she has, hooiwer.” The woman s 
sole acknowledgment of the objection was to fix herself 
defiandy upon a chair and bid her sons stand by her. 
Her eyes glittered like glass beads ; her mouth made one 
thin line. 

“And so’s I gotten a wife,” declared the second son. 
“ And a lad an’ all.” 

Thus far they had contended in voices lowered out of 
deference to the lawyer, and the lawyer had feigned to be 
no party to a matter lying so far (and trivially) outside his 
province. But when the elder son referred the point at 
issue to his judgment, saying he wanted nought but what 
was fair and just and in accordance with the dead man’s 
wishes, he turned his glance upon the disputants and said : 
“ Come, come ! ” in a voice that blended sharp authority 
with conciliation. “ It’s not a hanging matter.” And 
to the second son, still nursing grievance upon an injured 
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face : “ Where’s your wife and son ? Here ? If so 
fetch ’em in.” 

Nay, replied the second son sheepfacedly, caught at 
a disadvantage by this unexpected shot fired at such close 
quarters from so powerful an engine. “ That’s trouble 
on it. They’re at yam.” 

“ Well then,” said the lawyer. “ What’s your griev¬ 
ance ? You’ve only got yourself to thank. You should 
have brought ’em. There’s no reading wills to wives 
and sons that s left at home. Come along now 1 Don’t 
let s waste good time.” And he picked up the testament 
conclusively. His tone was genial, as if he addressed his 
words with confidence to common sense ; but there was 
that about his manner which counselled common sense 
to take his ruling and not presume to trespass on a good 
nature somewhat pressed for time. And the second 

son’s resentment was wise enough not to contest his 
words. 

A yc. Thoo s opened thy bloody mouth too soon,” 
he chided himself. “ There’s ower many mouths 
against thine.” For the lawyer was against him, that he 

SaW ’ „ <They P rimed >' on fellow’s pump afore thoo 
came,” his anger reflected as he cast eyes over the dishes 
on the table and nursed the consciousness of his extinc¬ 
tion. “He’s their lawyer, not thine. And he’s for 
them, not thee. It’s not thy table he sits at, nor thy food 
that lines his belly.” And in this frame of mind, 
wrapped up in shame and futile bitterness, he brought 
not a very clear intelligence to bear upon a task (perhaps) 
at best beyond him. He listened to the reading of his 
father’s will through a hubbub of unruly thoughts that 
spoke aloud within him, and sometimes rendered the 
reader’s unpunctuatcd sentences inaudible. Moreover, 
the words he actually heard were difficult to comprehend 
without interpretation, for words in law (he knew) said 
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one thing when they meant another; and it angered him 
to note (by stealth) the look of placid comprehension on 
his brother s face as if he hearkened to a bible discourse 
and lent rapt ears of faith to gospel teaching that fur¬ 
nished sustenance and comfort for the spirit. “ Nobbut 
it suits him,” the second son decided, “ it wean’t suit me. 
Me and him can’t sup oot o’ same jug.” But there were 
phrases whose purport he caught the sense of, like faces 
seen through flawed glass or reflected from warped 
mirrors, which were yet—for all their distortion— 
recognizable as faces, and as faces known. He under¬ 
stood, for instance, that there was much reiteration of 
“ my son Alfred George ” and little mention of “ my 
son William Arthur ” ; that the wheelwright’s silver 
watch was made a legacy to his eldest grandson by name, 
to be handed over to the boy’s possession as soon as he 
was deemed of responsible age to wear it, while the 
second son’s own son at home got nothing. And as he 
sat and listened, his choler mounted to think he should 
be forced to sit and listen to such rank injustice. This 
house and the workshop adjoining and the business 
carried on in it, with sundry messuages and closes 
tediously enumerated, belonged now to his brother. So 
much was plain enough. His brother took all; cleared 
the board ; swept plates and dishes into his own pocket. 
As for what morsels fell to the second son’s share, his 
chagrin was too great to trouble cither with the compre¬ 
hension or the counting of them. A robbed man does 
not think in terms of petty change. Within him burned 
a fierce consuming fire that destroyed all gratitude 
towards his father, all ruth towards his brother, all 
respect towards this man of law whose rascal trade 
showed in the document he read and sounded in the voice 
that read it. Now he knew indeed the harvest of his 
brother’s sowing. For some moments after the last 
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words bad left the lawyer’s lips and he had laid the will 
upon the table, a strange silence ensued; the silence of 
listeners thronged with varied thoughts who dared not 
trust their mouths. 

“ Well. . . . That’s the will! ” the lawyer remarked, 
as though to dissipate this gathering silence that (his 
experience taught him) might grow deeper and more 
dangerous. Thereat the first-born heaved a sigh—a 
sigh of gratitude that broke beneath the overwhelming 
burden of a father’s goodness, and at that sigh, nauseated 
by the hypocrisy that uttered it and filled it, the second 
son rose sharply to his feet. 

“ I trust thoo’s satisfied ! ” he said to his brother with 
such a voice as seemed to catch hold of hypocrisy by the 
coat collar and breeches* seat. 

“ If I failed to be content wi’ syke an evidence o’ my 
father’s care for both on us,” the first-born said, “ I 
shouldn’t show mysen possessed o’ much gratitude for 
all that’s owing tiv his goodness. I won’t pretend my 
merits justifies a tithe o’ what his love has done for me, 
but it’s my father’s will. I never crossed my father’s 
will in ought I can remember when he was alive, and I 
don’t question it noo he’s dead. I can say wi’ truth and 
meekness : ‘ His will be done.’ Aye, both i’ heaven 
where he is noo, and on earth where he’s not ni longer.” 

“ His will 1 ” exclaimed the second son. “ Yon’s not 
his will. Yon’s not my father’s will. Yon’s thy will. 
My father would never ’a made syke a will if thoo hadn’t 
had fast hod of his fingers. It’s thy will that thoo’s spent 
most part o’ thy life i’ making.” 

And with that the storm cloud burst and all the pent-up 
lightnings of the feud flashed out, and thunderbolts fell 
in the wheelwright’s parlour—thunderbolts, some of 
them, that had been forged so far back as the days of their 
boyhood ; and the lawyer sat like Jove on Mount Ida, 
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wrapped in the thick cloud of his own smoking: a 
witness of this dreadful conflict. The incoherent history 
of years sped past him in accusation and denial, in 
reproach and counter reproach, like scattered skywrack 
through which truth shone conflictingly. Now truth 
favoured the first-born; anon her similitude seemed to 
light upon the lips of the second. No more than any 
man, for all his vaunted wisdom, could the lawyer decide 
where justice in the quarrel sat. But he knew to six and 
eightpence on which side his interest lay ; and what his 
wisdom lacked in substance she more than made up in 
seeming, and no bird of Minerva could have looked more 
wise. Always he stood upon the law, where the dis¬ 
putants stood at a loss and he at an advantage ; and never 
risked his reputation in the field of sentiment, knowing of 
this too well the dangers. As for the woman, she left the 
parlour with her sons—not willingly, to be sure, for she 
had lightnings of her own to flash and bolts to hurl, 
hoping to smite her adversary often from behind; but 
dismissed by her husband’s order in a voice she knew too 
well to disobey. “ Get thee oot o’ parlour, missus, and 
tek lads along wi’ thee. It isn’t fit thy ears and theirs 
should listen to syke language—nor to syke falsehoods 
uttered again their father.” 

“ Aye, and let me gan an’ all,” declared the second son. 
“ What isn’t fit for their ears isn’t fit for mine. I’se 
heard as mich already as would turn any man’s belly 
again good meat.” And he took his leave at that without 
a further word or look towards the lawyer, who was now 
so openly associated with his brother’s cause as to be 
indistinguishable from him. Respect ? Nay, he’d done 
with respect. He’d respect nobody but what respected 
him. If lawyer wanted respect he must pay for it, same 
way as he made folk pay for all they got frev him. As he 
left the room his brother’s wife, taken by surprise, rose 
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up to her full stature beyond the door, a listener convicted, 
with a red spot of confusion on each cheek. Hot coals 
of fire he might have heaped upon her head, so choosing, 
but his scorn (electing silence) relied on one look alone. 
He trod aside from her as though she had been foldyard 
muck. Her sons were once more seated at the kitchen 
table, disputing now as to whose plate was whose and 
which held title to the larger portion—thus displaying all 
the heat and greed of brotherhood already. Them, too, 
with their quick-dropped underlips and staring eyes, the 
second son ignored. Only to the circle of sitters in the 
wheelwright’s yard, whose solemn and observant eyes 
lay heavy on him, did he drop a nod more casual than 
before, with a crooked smile attached to it; a curt and 
scoffing smile that seemed to fling their question in their 
face and mock the curiosity that all but begged of him 
like vagrants at a door. Yet there are more ways of 
telling if a kettle boils than by seeing it spit upon the 
fender. 

“ Arthur seems in a hurry,” said one. 

“ Nay, he’s not stopped long i’ house,” said a second. 

“ As lang as he was welcome,” said another; “ an’ a 
good bit langer.” 

“ He’s left before lawyer,” said the first. 

“ Why, mcbbe there’s not much to stop for,” said the 
second. 

“Nay. . . . Bit that Arthur’s like to get won’t tek a 
deal o’ fetching,” said the third. 

“ Summut hasn’t suited Art, hooiwer 1 ” another said. 
“ His mouth’s slipped ti far side of his feace.” 

“ Nought ever diz suit him,” returned the first. “ He 
never framed ti suit Ills father. Them that suits neabody 
needn’t expect neabody to suit them.” 

“ Why . . . Art’s aud man’s son, hooiwer! ” said the 
second, advancing an argument for discussion’s sake. 
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« a man nobbut dies once. What he dkn’t give then 

he’ll not give after.” „ ., . fircfr 

“ And what isn’t given can’t be wasted, said *e first. 

“ No man gathers eggs for fond chaps ti fling aw ■ 

Art knows value o’ nought that’s word-wt HekK 
his pocket door stand open ower wide. He thinks 

money’s summut to spend. ., «« ti 

“ Aye—or gie away,” another said. He U gie u 

anybody that dizn’t need it as mich as his sen. Aud m 

mun ’a left him summut , hooiwer. If he hasn U 

rum un.” 


xxn 

The feud had reached its grand climacteric. The wheel¬ 
wright was dead ; his will, deciding at one stroke those 
issues which—while undetermined—had kept hope an 

doubt and deadly hate aUve, left nothing now to fig^for. 
The first-born owned the house and shop 
weight’s yard and the business earned on therein. From 
This time forth he was the wheelwright; he was lus 
father’s second, delegated self. He was the ar , 
Business, the Absolute. Upon the second son devolved 
the cottage long besought and occupied with wife and 
family at list, together with a pecuniary bequest to wit, 

the sum of two hundred pounds. All else—as sole 
residuary legatee-passed into the fi-bom’s hands. 
Yet showing the dead man’s solicitude for the co 
toaTcTof a 8 business that had been his father’s and his 
grandfather’s before him, there was expressed the pre 
fatory wish (no more) that the two sons might “mP° se 
all differences between them, in which event t g 

should be ultimately admitted to a proportionatei share m 
the business, subject always, however, to the elder son 
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approval and consent; the wheelwright’s confidence in 
whom, and in whose justice and high-mindedness, the will 
expressly affirmed. This was the blood-red standard 
round which the bitterest of the battle raged. 

“ What l ” exclaimed the second son when the meaning 
of the clause at last broke on him. “ My brother s to 
stand master, is he, and I’se to be hired man ? He takes 
house and shop and all job lot, and I gets nought but what 
I has to work for at his bidding. He can sack me any 
day he chooses, will I nill I—and who’s to say it wean t be 
first job he does ? ” 

“ Stuff and nonsense,” said the lawyer downrightly, 
trying to bring reason to heel with a timely rap over the 
sconce, knowing that a sharp word can often quell 
resistance better than argument, for there is something 


about the form of authority which impresses men even 
where the substance is lacking, as the sight of a police¬ 
man’s helmet has power to deter wrongdoers—though 
it does no more than hang on a hat-peg. “ You re 
looking at it wrong side up, my lad. The will says 
nowt about sacking anybody. It only talks about 


agreement.” 

“ Aye. Whose agreement ? ” demanded the second 
son, to whom—now that the external envelope of respect 
for this embodiment of Law was ruptured—outraged 
justice lent a tongue and words wherewith to feed it. 
“ My agreement. Not his. It’s me that’s got to agree ; 
not him.” 

“ To be sure,” concurred the lawyer. “ And what by 
that ? There’s got to be a top and bottom to everything. 
He’s the eldest, and he comes first. And you’re the 
youngest, and you come second. You wouldn’t surely 
say your father should have put you first and him 
second ? ” 


“ My father should ’a put neither on us first,” con- 
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tended the younger son. “ He should ’a treated both 
alike.” 

“ Aye, but you’re not alike,” the lawyer commented 
tersely. “ And that’s where the mischief is, my lad. 
From what I’m told—and from what I can see for myself 
—there’s as much difference betwixt you and your brother 
as what there is betwixt Martinmas and Christmas Day.” 

“ An’ whose making is it ? ” asked the second son. 
He pointed an accusing forefinger at the first-born. •, “ It’s 
his. It’s him that’s set my father again me and fitded me 
wi’ syke a character as I never earned.” 

“ Come 1 ” said the lawyer promptly, showing an 
emphatic face. “ It’s no use talking like that. Talk like 
that does nobody any good. You can’t mend china 
teapots with a hammer. I’m not here to judge your 
quarrels but to explain this will. If you and your brother 
can’t agree to be friends you’ve got to be treated as 
enemies—and that’s what your father’s been forced to 
do. There’s no setting two masters over one business 
unless they share one mind, or there’ll soon be neither 
business nor masters. So come, my lad, be sensible. 
What’s use of holding fork by prong-end and stabbing 
your own fingers. Set to work and make the best of 
things. That’s my advice.” 

“ Aye,” acquiesced the second son. “ It’s mebbe 
good advice an’ all for him an’ you. But it’s not so good 
for me.” 

And when this advice came to be examined at leisure, in 
company with friends of his own persuasion, partisans of 
his cause, it looked more prejudiced than it had done in 
the wheelwright’s parlour. “ Thoo’d be a fool to take 
it,” said the widow’s son. For though the widow’s son 
arrived too late (through stress of business) to attend the 
wheelwright’s funeral, he duly came to take his part 
in such post-funerary celebrations as brought men and 
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controversies together. He was established in the 
kitchen when the second son returned, to his own sister’s 
anxiety and not greatly to her husband’s liking. For the 
second son was garbed in deepest mourning whose rigid 
black encased him in a respectability novel and not 
displeasing to the pride, whereas the widow’s son was 
shabby and unshaven, and his presence in the home 
detracted from bereavement’s dignity. The knotted 
kerchief round his neck showed frayed and soiled; the 
collar of his coat was greasy ; his fustian trousers, bound 
with knee-bands, were ragged at the bottoms, and the 
leathern belt worn supplementary to his braces, round 
which the long ends of the sullied neckerchief were 
plaited, was slashed and gashed in places, betraying where 
a hand impatient or unfit had stropped (or dulled) his 
razor. Moreover, to the second son this presence was 
not welcome by reason of the unprosperity writ visibly 
upon his person that did small honour to the dead, and 
little credit to the living, and yet paraded its shortcomings 
with an air of braggart superiority that seemed insuffer¬ 
ably sure of its own wisdom and welcome. Of him the 
second son’s first greeting was curt enough, for the 
flavour of defeat still burned the mouth, and to confess 
failure before this confident foredoomer of it—whose 
unprosperity stood forth, sharp and salient on a sudden, 
for the thing it was—seemed more than he could bear. 
It claimed too near a kinship to his own successless self; 
it laid possessive hands upon him, insisting on an affinity 
he had no pride to own. “ Me and thoo’s same,” it 
seemed to say. “ What I is noo thoo will be soon.” 
And the bosom of the second son concealed, albeit un¬ 
justly, a flame of animosity that burned against this 
shabby wiseacre as the infectious source of his own mis¬ 
fortune. A voice proclaimed within him : “ Aye. It 
was a costly day for thee when thoo fell in wi’ him and 
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wed his sister.” For every soul oppressed above its 
strength attempts to shift some part of the overcrushing 
burden on to other shoulders, and even conscience, hard 
pressed, is not always honest to others or itself. It rarely 
fails to find some fault to justify its need to hate a fellow 
man. The futile affability of this good-for-nothing 
brother of his wife, for ever expending itself in un- 
remunerative employment, bestirred within the second 
son an anger prone to contempt and ruthless comparisons. 
He saw the visitor without mercy in his true relation to 
the world and to the company just quitted. For all his 
detestation of a brother’s guile, for all his wrath against 
the figure of the law, these men were men of substance 
and responsibility. So much, at least, his enmity con¬ 
ceded. As for this other—shiftless, untidy and despised, 
that had not even the common decency to dress himself 
upon the wheelwright’s burial day . . . Nay 1 No 
wonder decent folk held up their noses at him and all 
associated with him, and treated him—and them—as 
dirt beneath their feet. 

“ What’s thoo come for ? ” he asked in a tone devoid 
of welcome. “ Isn’t thoo working ? I thought thoo 
was. Thoo ought to be, hooiwer.” 

Yet his sense of solitude, his loneliness in the face of 
the world wore down, after this first sharp moment, the 
second son’s hostility to one who (whatever were his 
faults) acclaimed himself no lukewarm partisan, but 
stirred up indignation like a kitchen fire and made it roar 
up the chimney. Cold hands ask no questions of the 
flame that warms them, nor do sick men find fault with 
those who minister to their need. Bit by bit the second 
son’s antagonism died; the figure of the visitor with 
every moment grew more respectable, for loyalty is a 
great transformer that can mend torn coats and make the 
darkest face to shine. His soiled neck-cloth, his knee- 
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bands, his muddy corduroys ; all these—the while he 
talked and built of words defensive ramparts round the 
second son—merged into the background of the familiar : 
too obvious for sight to see. Only the human property 
remained : the hot allegiance, the fiery indignation that 
burned to think his sister’s husband should be treated so 
by them that were not fit to black his boots or lick the 
ground he trod on. 

“ But there’s more lawyers than one! ” he cried. 
“ And as good chaps alive as ever hanged their sens. If 
they dean’t sell justice at yan shop (God beggar it 1) thoo 
mun gan tiv another.” 

All the time they sat at tea he talked and talked. Tea 
he would not touch, though proffered, for tea is apt to 
spoil a good thirst and render it unfit for more important 
functions. From time to time, instead, he rose from the 
settle by the fire and helped himself with outstretched 
arm to currant loaf or teacake, pressing the fare by force 
into his mouth as if he caulked a ship, and talking the 
while with a voice as of sawdust through a gullet tem¬ 
porarily obstructed—until the last obstacle was swallowed, 
when his voice broke forth in all its strength again. 
But when (the meal being over) his sister bore away the 
cups and saucers to the scullery, he rose to his feet 
with the furtive haste of one who has been waiting on 
occasion. 

“ Come on wi’ thee 1 ” he said to the second son, now 
the woman’s back was turned, speaking in an urgent 
whisper. “ Before missus gets back.” 

Yet sharp though the invitation was, the woman’s 
ears and intuitions were sharper. She was in the kitchen 
once more so suddenly that it almost seemed she had 
not left it. 

“ Don’t thee, Arthur 1 ” she implored. For this 
request had been expected. Her anxieties had been 
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lying in wait for it all the while—fearful lest it might 
elude her vigilance, might prove too sharp, too crafty 
for her. “ Don’t gan wi’ him.” 

“ Hod thy noise 1 ” exclaimed her brother, betraying 
annoyance that his ruse had so miscarried. And to the 
second son, in a tone that sought to cast contempt upon 
the paltry interference of a woman : “ Tek no notice. 
Come on wi’ thee.” 

“ Nay 1 ” she demurred, more strenuously and with a 
voice charged more heavily with appeal. “ Don’t gie 
thy brother a handle again thee. Don’t gan drinking i’ 
public house same day thoo’s buried thy father.” 

“ Who is ganning ? ” carped the second son, himself 
resentful at being charged with a purpose which—al¬ 
though he might have harboured for a moment—he had 
not entertained, and feeling not too amiable towards this 
wife for having turned so clear and powerful a light upon 
a mourner’s duty. Which frame of mind, when the 
widow’s son perceived—fearing to have his plans 
frustrated by a woman—there burst from his lips a 
sudden blaze of indignation. 

“ Shut thy mouth, bitch 1 ” he said, and thereat all 
the demoralization of his nature broke forth with the 
expletive, revealing him for what he was. But the 
second son’s black suit, insulted, rose up too in defence 
of itself, and of his wife’s black dress, and of their son’s 
black breeches : of all decency and respectability, indeed, 
against the widow’s son’s disreputable clothes and con 
duct. 

“ An’ thoo shut thine 1 ” he bade him fiercely. 
“ Before I shuts it for thee, and latch it an’ all—so’s thoo 
wean’t open it as sharp as what thoo has done.” 

“ Why ...” protested the widow’s son, after the 
manner of one whose sense of justice was outraged by an 
attack so violent and unprovoked. “ I’se said nought ti 
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thee. I nobbut spoke to her. A chap can speak tiv his 
sister.” 

“ Aye, but she’s my wife first, think on,” the second 
son reminded him. “ And when thoo misnames her 
thoo misnames me, and it’s me that’ll gie thee thy answer 
—and syke an answer as mebbe thoo isn’t seeking. 
Nobbut thoo calls her same name twice i’ my hearing 
thoo’ll gan oot o’ yon door head first and arse after. 
And sea thoo knows.” 

“ Nay ...” besought his wife, made apprehensive in 
her turn by the unexpected feeling her interference had 
provoked, and solicitous now for her brother’s sake as she 
had at first been for her husband’s. “ Let him alone, 
Arthur. He means nought. Don’t come ti blows. I 
can bide being called names. I can bide ought but thoo 
should gan along wi’ him where he’s going to. Nay. . . . 
Don’t look at him so fierce 1 ” And she plucked her 
husband by the sleeve, to withdraw his eyes from the 
temptation of his own anger. “ Think on thoo’s only 
just buried thy father.” 

For the anger of the second son, seeking a vent for 
itself, embodied in the person of his wife’s brother all the 
hostile forces arrayed against him. Consideration for a 
wife affronted, disgust for an unseemly word—these 
were not the springs that moved him. This threat of 
violence was a sort of vomiting of the soul in sickness ; 
the need to void what oppressed it. And any smell will 
serve to overwhelm a qualmy stomach. Time had been, 
too, when the widow’s son would have responded in an 
instant to any pitch of violence set him—for he was not 
(nor is there any mortal so debased) without his pride. 
These knee-bands and fustian trousers and shabby 
neckcloth constituted one expression of it ; his unshorn 
chin and veined eyeballs another. His pride was a 
flouting, a derision of accepted custom, a thing spun 
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capriciously in the air like a gambler’s coin, having anger 
for its head and mocking laughter for its tail. He drew 
the coin forth, indeed, and for a moment it lay head 
uppermost upon his palm. But on a sudden he broke 
into the over-noisy laughter of one who forces mirth 
against the grain, and pocketed his pride as though he had 
but fetched it forth in jest, saying : “ Nay, damn it, Art! 
Me and thoo’s no call to fall oot. Thoo’s gotten enemies 
eneaf wi’oot wanting ti mek another.” And he added 
with great magnanimity : “ Thoo’s my brother-i’-law, 
hooiwer ”—as if so close and sacred a relationship were 
called on to excuse much. For though his sister’s hus¬ 
band was a hard-used man, whom shameless fraud had 
robbed of all his patrimony, or most, he stood now 
master of the house he lived in, and two hundred pounds 
beside. To the widow’s son two hundred pounds 
constituted a fortune. It was a sum to waken thirst and 
make it desperate to be adoing. Properly expended it 
would suffice to furnish its possessor with oblivion for 
life—and impart a blest proportion to his friends. By 
such comparison the pockets of the widow’s son were 
destitute, for he had been too lavish on the road, misled 
by false hopes and erroneous expectations of the generous 
nature of bereavement. “ Sin’ thoo won’t come,” he 
said, laying a reluctant hand upon the door-latch, “ thoo 
wean’t 1 ” And on the point of going he stopped to 
beg : “ Lend us a florin, Art. While Friday. Come on 
wi’ thee.” Time had been when his sister would have 
swiftly interposed her voice at the suggestion, saying : 
“ Lend him nought o’t sort, Arthur. Thoo knows what 
he wants it for.” But she had shot her bolt already (as 
her brother realized and reckoned on) and dared not risk 
a second provocation of ill-feeling in that kitchen. There 
was selfish interest in her silence too, that prompted her : 
“ Least said and soonest mended.” Let this brother go, 
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whom no good counsel could avail, so long but as her 
husband stayed behind. And in some wise (she sensed) 
her husband’s conduct waited on her word, unwilling 
to be complice in an act that might expose him to reproof. 

“ Aye . . . gie him money,” she sanctioned in a 
lowered voice that tried to infer affection and indulgence 
in its tone towards the giver. “ An’ let him gan. He 
wean’t rest wi’oot thoo does.” 

Thereat the second son drew from his pocket the piece 
of silver coveted that caused the eyes of the suppliant to 
leap. 

“ God beggar it l ” he cried, stirred to a gratitude half 
drunk already by this concession to his cravings that 
seemed almost like a sanction and a pardoning of them. 
“ Thoo’s a good lass, Annie. I’se always said so.” But 
she knew too well he only praised the worst in her that 
lent assistance to his vices for its own end, and when the 
sneck had fallen on him she yielded somewhat to remorse. 

“ I doubt we oughtn’t to ’a gien it him,” she owned. 
“ He’ll only drink it.” 

“ Why, thoo mun blame thysen,” her husband said. 
“ It was thy doing, not mine. Thoo telt me to.” 

“ I know I did,” she owned. “ I wanted to be shut of 
him.” But she did not own, she dared not own, that she 
had feared his presence for her husband’s sake. Such a 
fear expressed might have wounded her husband’s 
weakness and made his strength unwise. Instead, she 
crossed to his side with one of those swift impulses of 
tenderness that married life and a world contrary ren¬ 
dered all too rare. “ Thoo’s not vexed wi’ me, Art ? ” 
she begged, and there is nothing that softens a woman’s 
face so disturbingly in the sight of man as a look of 
supplication, seeming to stake all happiness upon his 
word. To learn to conquer, woman must learn to beg. 
The second son’s wife possessed not the whole knowledge 
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of this mighty truth, or else his history and hers might 
have been different; but she stumbled upon it now and 
then : by chance, by inspiration, by guile or genius, by 
ungovernable impulse born of the soul within or sent 
from heaven. 

“ Vexed ? ” rejoined the second son. “ Me ? What. 
. . . Vexed wi’ thee ? What should I want to be vexed 
wi’ thee for ? ” 


XXIII 

“ Nay. ... I don’t know,” she said, as though at 
sudden loss to understand herself or to explain the nature 
of her question to him, foreseeing too well the danger in 
it, and fearing to barb an arrow that might be shot against 
her. “ Say thoo’s not vexed, Arthur.” 

“ Not me 1 ” the second son assured her, albeit his 
voice was yet a little hard and grudging ; the voice of one 
constrained to yield to supplication what grievance would 
rather have withheld. For he knew of what vexation 
stood accused in his wife’s appeal, and her denial did not 
deceive him. “ Thoo needn’t think I should ’a gone 
wi’ thy brother,” he told her, turning to the fireplace. 
“ It wasn’t what thoo said that stopped me. I never 
intended going—not i’ this gear, hooiwer.” He in¬ 
dicated the suit of black with a jerk in his elbow. “ Not 
if he’d stopped till midneet. I’se not a drunkard yet.” 

“Nay,not thee, Arthur 1 ” his wife responded with all 
the fervour of a prayer. “ Nor ever will be, please God.” 

“ . . . All same,” he said, “ what’s happened yonder ” 
—and he threw a glance in the direcdon of the wheel¬ 
wright’s yard—“ mud drive a fellow tiv it.” 

He had moved away from his wife to the fireplace, 
where now he stood darkly staring at the coals. But she 
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followed him as though drawn by a cord invisible, by a 
need, a hunger, and took her place once more beside 
him. For this day of solemn burial had opened many 
windows of emotion. Life and death and past and 
present and happiness and sorrow and inexpressible 
desires formed at the moment the strange unearthly 
atmosphere she moved in. She looked no longer 
through eyes of every-day but through fresh, sharpened 
eyes that saw and craved the poignancy of life, and stirred 
by this new vision she sought her husband. Week by 
week they passed their lives together, yet apart; sharing 
those dreary moments of existence that gathered un¬ 
perceived upon the soul like dust upon the furniture, 
choking, smothering the best in them, hiding their true 
selves from themselves and from each other.” 

“ I blame mysen,” she told him, bringing her face of 
sadness close to his. 

“ What’s thoo gotten to blame thysen for ? ” he asked 
her, and she said : “ Lots o’ things, Arthur. They’ve 
never been same to thee, up yonder (thoo knows they 
haven’t) sin’ me and thee got wed. That’s been at 
bottom on it all. Thoo ought never tiv ’a wed me. 
And thoo wouldn’t ’a done,” she added mournfully, “ if 
thoo hadn’t ’a been forced.” 

“ Who says I wouldn’t ? ” the second son demanded, 
and she said, stumbling a litde: “ Why. Thoo 

wouldn’t. Everybody knows thoo wouldn’t. Thoo 
knows thysen thoo wouldn’t.” 

“ I knows nought o’t sort,” he told her. “ And as 
for everybody. . . . Who teks notice o’ everybody ? 
Thoo knows what Everybody is. Everybody’s a liar.” 

“ What! ” his wife enquired with the trembling 
incredulity of hope, “ Thoo never means. . . . Diz thoo 
mean thoo’d ’a wed me o’ thy own free will, Arthur ? ” 

“ Aye,” answered the wheelwright’s second son. 
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Not that he meant it. Not that he believed it. But that 
he truly and loyally affirmed a thing that all the better side 
of him acknowledged and desired. “ I would.” 

“ An’ if chance was gien thee a second time,” she 
pressed, “ an’ thoo could pick and choose ti suit thysen— 
would thoo, just same ? ” 

“ Aye,” he said again, for by this time his loyalty was 
afoot, rising to the height demanded of it, and burning 
with devotion to so good a cause. “ I would. And a 
third time an’ all. Thoo’s been a right missus to me. 
I’se no need ti ask a better, and I don’t desarve as good. 

I doubt thoo’s ower good for a rough, foul-mouthed- 

like me. Nay 1 ” For by this time the face he looked 
at was no longer the face of his wife, but a face unrecog¬ 
nizable, wet and blind with tears. “ There’s nought to 
roar at. What’s ti roaring at ? I’se said nought.” 

“ Aye, thoo has,” she said in a voice of drowning 
gratitude. “ Thoo has, Arthur. Nay, don’t stop me. 
Let me cry a bit. I’se felt like crying of a long while. 
It 11 happen do me good.” And silently she wept her 
fill by the side of him; he with his face to the window 
and she with her face to the fire ; her right shoulder 
touching his left for contact’s sake ; for the comfort of 
knowing his strength at hand for weakness to cling to ; 
for the pride of standing so close to this sturdy warmth 
that was her husband ; for the gratitude that owed so 
much for those inestimable words whose voluntary 
kindness restored its faded hues to wifehood and lifted 
wedded life for this brief sweet and bitter moment high 
above the sordid and the workaday. It was sufficient 
that he liked her well enough to speak fair to her; to 
try and please her with kind words. 

“ Thoo’ll stop along wi’ me at yam to-night,” she 
begged him, wiping the last tears from her lashes with the 
firmness designed to show them both that this momentary 
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weakness was surmounted, and its needs supplied. 
“ Wean’t thoo, Arthur ? ” 

“ Aye,” said her husband. 

“ And thoo’ll come an’ help me wi’ tea things, wean’t 
thoo ? ” she wheedled. “ Like thoo used ti do. Thoo’ll 
dry while I washes. Wean’t thoo. Art ? ” 

“ Aye, if thoo likes,” said the second son. 

There was litde indeed to wash up, and what there was 
she could perhaps have washed as quickly, or more 
quickly, unassisted. But in her present mood the man’s 
aid served as an inexpressible sweetener of labour. It 
made their union real, for now not mere necessity but 
free will joined them thus together. He helped her not 
because the toil compelled—nay 1 the toil was nought; 
her left hand might have laughed at it—but because it 
afforded a make-believe for affections to lay hold on, as 
helping one another for helping’s sake, for the pleasure 
of being near to one another, of being kind to one 
another, of manifesting, satisfying their need of one 
another. To yoke this big strong man to woman’s work, 
to see his brawny arms so burnt, so brown—as if they 
had been plunged into a dyer’s vat from wrist to fore¬ 
arm—so powerful, enlisted in her service, ministered to 
a pride which, born of humility, melted into gratitude as 
soon as tasted. His strong fingers could have crushed 
the cups and saucers into fragments, but he dried them 
with a man’s strange tenderness; holding them as 
though half afraid of their fragility and his own strength, 
holding them as all but the most experienced of his sex 
held childer, overawed by the responsibility of such 
weakness confided to them. Aye, let folk say what they 
pleased, it was good to be wed and have bairns of one’s 
own and a husband like this to live with and be proud of. 
When he had dried the last plate and laid it down with 
gingerly care, saying : “ Noo then 1 How’s them ? Is 
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them rubbed dry eneaf to please thee ? ” (for he knew the 
fastidiousness of woman’s mind in such unimportant 
matters) all her gratitude rose up into her face, and she 
cried : “ Nay 1 . . . ” in a voice of rapture. “ Thoo’s 
done ’em lovely. Thoo’s a real good un, Arthur.” 
And not to be restrained, she flung both arms around his 
neck and kissed him fervidly not once, but many times ; 
and held him to her so long as his willingness subscribed 
and his strong arms reciprocated her embrace with the 
rough exaggeration that seemed, in man’s fashion, to 
deride a woman’s folly. And woman’s folly was content 
to be derided so. In such roughness she felt like one 
familiarly at home again, after long absence ; sheltered 
by rude stout walls but kindly, that brought to mind a 
thousand loved and precious customary things. When 
she let go of him at last it was with a sharp expenditure of 
her collected strength, that sought to say by force : 
“ Thoo’s mine; my own! ” and fix the sustaining 
thought beyond removal in his mind and hers. “ Don’t 
ever speak rough ti me again, Arthur,” she besought him. 
“ Wilt’a 1 Promise. And I’ll promise same. Let’s be 
friends noo as long as we’re wick.” For the memory 
of his father’s open grave and of his father’s coffin sinking 
into it, filled her with such solemn thoughts and pre¬ 
monitions as made present life and present fellowship and 
all the happiness contained in them things of rare 
preciousness assailed; terrifying in their sweetness and 
uncertainty. 

And that same evening until bedtime, and long after, 
they talked together of what was ; of the wheelwright’s 
will and of the future constrained by it. They talked 
not wisely, perhaps, for wisdom and affection are not 
always united, and the woman’s heart was readier to 
render sympathy than counsel; and while not shirking 
this, too apt to serve up for her husband’s liking the dish 
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he favoured : anxious only to lose no tittle of the ground 
regained, through any semblance of a difference between 

them, but to let one heart serve both. For so long as his 
heart beat strong and sure and warm and steadfast—why, 

then, let it beat for her as well. His wrongs were her 
wrongs ; his road was her road ; let other folk be wise if 
only she and he could reach agreement by affection and 
keep their course together. Wise folk were not the 
happiest. In their perfect fellowship that night they 
were more truly one than they had ever been. More 
truly one than they had been even in the days of the 
second son’s lodgcrhood beneath the widow’s roof. 


XXIV 

Vet morning came and found the second son irresolute 
between the differing roads that opened out before him. 
Up he rose. There upon the painted chest, as he had 
flung them, lay the funeral garments of yesterday. 
There in the closet, behind the papered door, hung the 
working suit his wife’s own tidy care had put away. At 
both he gazed in turn, and at the sky beyond the bedroom 
window’s tiny pane, flushed already with the sun’s glow— 
as if decision staked itself even on the weather, and a wet 
day or a fine one owned power to influence resolve. 

“ I’se bet to know what to do ! ” he confessed at last, 
for the thought of the workshop and the yard and the 
altered terms under which he now must enter both, set 
pride and indignation at each other’s throats. 

“ Why ... I should gan,” his wife advised him, 
trying with cheerful look and voice to clear the trouble 
from his face as if it had been mere breath upon a mirror 
that the lightest touch could wipe away. “ I should gan 
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if I was thee, Arthur. I should trouble no more about it. 
I should put thy working cleas 1 on and gan as thoo’s been 
used to. Say nought thysen, and he wean’t, and see what 
comes.” Which counsel, that was good enough in all 
conscience, seemed for the time being to prevail. “ Let’s 
have hod on ’em! ” said the second son, and his wife 
handed him the weekday clothes he was to wear. Garbed 
thus he ate the breakfast she prepared, but all the while his 
doubts were busy, as she saw, and trouble darkened on 
his face with every moment that brought the call to 
action nearer. 

“ Nay, by God ! ” he said when by right he should 
have taken leave of her and of the lad and gone to work. 
“ I can’t. I wean’t, after what’s passed betwixt us up 
yonder. I wean’t seek him. He mun seek me. I wean’t 
gan where I isn’t wanted and beg o’ yon chap for my 
living. It’s as good as owning him my master.” 

“ Why then,” his wife said, ranging herself at once 
beside the changed mood, lest by mischance she might 
fall out of step and lose him, “ stay where thoo is. Art. 
Don’t gan yet a bit if thoo doesn’t want. Wait and see 
what comes—only thoo dizn’t wait too long. Thoo 
nobbut buried thy father yesterday.” 

“ It was one thing when my father was alive,” the 
second son held forth. “ Both on us sarved yan master 
then. But now my father’s laid i’ chochyard and will’s 
been read—I’se neabody ni longer. Yon chap’s master 
fair eneaf, and knows it. And he’ll lose no time before 
he lets me know it an’ all.” 

Thus temporizing and wrestling with his doubts the 
fateful hour arrived ; the clock struck. Both heard it. 
It was the dictatorial voice of Time, their master; the 
master of all men ; whom both from childhood had been 
brought up to obey. 

* clothes. 

L 
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“ Why . . . thoo’s time yet,” the woman said, 
opening a door to possibility. “ Yon clock gains, I do 
know. Choch clock hasn’t struck.” 

But where prides and angers are concerned, mere 
seconds assume magnitude and consequence. To go late 
or on the stroke of time on such a morning prejudiced 
a case already darkened. The late wheelwright’s elder 
son was a stickler in all matters respecting piety and 
time, and allowed no latitude in either. Invariably he 
was at work before the second son arrived, looking for 
all the world as if he had not left the workshop since the 
night before. He would be there again this morning, 
the earlier for the time lost yesterday; the sooner to 
enjoy the uncontested pleasure of possession. Each 
second ticked off by the clock made going (for the second 
son) the harder. They were sharp nails, these seconds, 
that crucified him on his own irresolution and left him no 
liberty to move. Time is a hard bargainer who makes us 
pay dear if we do not take him at his first bidding. 

“ To hell wi’ him,” said he, flaunting his necessity as 
freedom. “ I’se not my brother’s servant yet. Let him 
bide. I’ll gan at my own time if I gan at all.” 

His own time was not that morning, nor yet that after¬ 
noon, for there is no time so arbitrary as time delayed, 
nor bondage so complete as the freedom of a man’s 
making. It held him prisoner all day, at home. He 
shirked the challenge of men’s eyes and mouths. He 
wore the liberty imposed on him like chains and manacles 
that clanked with every step he took. And his wife, 
concurring in his conduct, shared too his chains and did 
her best to lighten them, to bear their weight and hide 
their sight and burden from him, lest liberty might become 
rebellious and break free and seek environment more 
congenial and deadly. The moments, mounting like the 
figures of a sum upon a slate, had the cumulative weight 
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of lead. She stood in fear of his patience ; his restless¬ 
ness left her no peace of mind. Most of all she feared her 
brother’s return, always haunted by illusion of his foot¬ 
steps, by the spectrum of his figure at the door. He 
came, indeed, at nightfall—but she had won meanwhile 
a second promise from her husband ; a promise pledged 
and ioyally kept, despite her woman’s apprehensions. 
And while the widow’s son still sat and smoked beside 
me kitchen fire there sounded other footsteps up the trod. 
They stopped at the door and knuckles knocked. “ Yon’s 
him! ” said the woman’s brother, withdrawing die pipe 
stem from his mouth. He spat expectantly upon the fire 
back and squared himself upon his seat like a spectator at 
a play when the villain’s voice is heard. After a moment, 
two moments, not immediately, the second son acknow¬ 
ledged Aye ” to the summons. The tone of his voice 
dealt a grudging spoonful of admission, without adding 
much by way of hospitable seasoning. 

But it was not the wheelwright’s first-born that 
fumbled at the latch and entered. It was one of the 
farst-born s co-religionists: a fellow deacon and divine 
who se prety proclaimed itself by a ring beard and shaven 
upper lip, and who was reputed willing to walk a score of 
miles to listen to the living Word provided only it should 
be himself that spoke it. He was one of those who sat 
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the wheelwright’s will. Neither that hand, nor voice 
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whose piety seemed ever to be shrinking from a worldly 
hght too strong for it, enjoyed much favour of the second 
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his. No friend of any man’s (he would have said) 
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that needed friendship, but only of such as could provide 
it; who loved the Lord for naught but what he hoped 
to wheedle out of Him. The sight of the widow’s son 
sitting by the fire, wrapped up in a reek of profane 
tobacco smoke, was not lost upon the visitor, for his eyes 
squirmed waterily within their lids as if the pungency of 
onions had overpowered them. But he took no notice 
of his presence, nor of the widow’s daughter, nor of the 
lad that sat upon the settle by his uncle’s side. Only the 
lad’s father did he single out for greeting. “ You’re at 
yam then, are ye ? ” he said, and the second son retorted : 
“ Aye. I is.” 

“ Why ...” said the deacon. “ Your brother’s 
been wondering, like, what had gotten ye.” 

“ Has he ? ” said the second son. 

“ He’s been wondering if ought was amiss wi’ ye, 
like,” explained the deacon. 

“ Has he ? ” said the second son. 

“ Aye, he has,” replied the deacon. “ He couldn’t 
fairlins reckon it up. He didn’t know what ti mek on it. 
And sea . . . he asked me if I’d just look round and get 
ti know what’s matter, like.” 

“ Hasn’t he gotten a pair o’ legs and a mouth of his 
own ? ” enquired the second son, “ but what he mun seek 
to borrow somebody else’s ? ” 

Why ...” said the deacon, his eyes betraying 
consciousness of the rebuff, albeit his voice only accentu¬ 
ated the softness that exasperates wrath. “ I’se been sat 
up wi’ him yonder, on business, and he knew I should be 
forced ti pass your door. Why . . . close tiv it, 
hooivver, on my way back. Beside . . . you’ll own 
there s been some sad unpleasantness betwixt ye, and he 
didn’t know what to do for’t best. He didn’t want ti 
mek more mischief than what there was. All he wanted 
to do was to do unto others as he would be done by and 
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deal wi’ every man according as Book teaches. He 
didn’t know whether, if he called his sen, it would be 
agreeable.” 

“ An’ did he think if tboo called iv his stead,” enquired 
the second son, “ that thoo'd be more agreeable ? Not 
him. He’s not sent thee to spare neabody’s feelings, nor 
to save mischief, but to mek it. Thoo’s been sent ti do 
some dirty work, I know, or it would never ’a been worth 
while thee coming. Well. What is it ? Spit it oot. 
1’se ready for all thoo’s got to tell me.” 

“ Now I’se using no hard words to you,” the deacon 
rebuked him, “ and I trust you wean’t use none ti me. 
I’se saying nought again any man. I’se nobbut doing 
what I’se been asked to do, to best o’ my ability and 
conscience. If I could mek peace betwixt them that’s 
at enmity and bring sinners to bathe i’ the Blood of the 
Lamb I should think no toil ower mich, nor nea time 
wasted. I’se a friend to all that’s humbly anxious to be 
friends o’ Jesus, and it’s only by trying to be friends of 
His and seeking to say and do what pleases Him that we 
can mek our words and deeds acceptable i’ His sight and 
i’ the sight o’ God and lay up for oorsens eternal joy and 
riches i’ the mansion that the Father has prepared for us, 
where the moth corrupteth not.” More he said after the 
same manner and to the same purpose, whatever that 
purpose might be, and the second son listened with a face 
that slowly darkened. 

“ Aye,” said he at length, breaking in upon the speaker. 
“ But thoo’s mista’en day. This isn’t Sunday. And 
thoo’s not come here at Jesu’ bidding ; thoo’s come at 
my brother’s. If I want ti know what Lord says I can fin’ 
words for mysen i’ same Book as thoo. But I don’t. 
I want to know what my brother says, and what it is he’s 
put into thy mouth to bring.” 

Thus brought down with a jar to earth, the deacon 
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closed the ruffled pinions of oratory, and assumed—after 
the first flush of mortal anger to have so promising a 
flight thus rudely shortened—a look of sorrowing com¬ 
passion for incorrigible sin. 

“ I’se W ell aware,” he said, “ you don’t want to know 
what Lord says. No man diz that’s turned his footsteps 
from the Father. But someday you’ll wish—an’ mark 
my words—you’d hearkened tiv His voice that’s always 
speaking tiv each one of us ; that’s always whispering 
inti oor hearts ; that’s always crying : ‘ Come unto 

Me ! ’ ” 

“ Aye, and mebbe I should hear Him better an’ all,” 
agreed the second son, his irreverence now fully roused, 
“ nobbut thoo made less noise wi’ thy mouth. There’s 
nea hearing neabody else, yance thoo gets started. Thoo - 
dizn’t gic Lord His Sen a chance. Thoo diz all His 
talking for Him, and leaves Him nought ti deji but nod 
His head.—What’s my brother sent thee for ? That’s 
what I want ti know.” 

“ Does your own conscience say nought ? ” enquired 
the deacon darkly. 

“ Aye, it diz ! ” declared the second son. “ It tells 
me my brother ought to feel shame at all he’s done again 
me, an’ ask forgiveness of his sins. But sin’ he hasn’t a 
face big eneaf nor brazzent enough for syke a job he’s 
borrowed thine. Is that what thoo means ? ” 

“ No,” said the deacon emphatically, answering now 
from a more material plane. “ It isn’t. It’s tother road 
about. Do you consider it a nice thing to do—let alone 
a Christian thing. ...” 

“ Aye. Let that alone, hooiwer,” begged the second 
son. “ Christian’s a word spoilt by bad company. 
Word’s nea better than a wash-clout. It’s been used by 
ower many folk to wipe their mucky hands on.” 

“ Do you consider it a fair thing,” asked the deacon. 
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“ for a man to leave his brother i* lurch at syke a time as 
this, when he’s that throng and backward wi’ his work, 
and that short-handed till he dizn’t know which way to 
turn ? To leave him wi’oot si mich as a word ? ” 

“ I do,” said the second son, with an assurance that 
took the deacon by surprise and caused his eyes and 
mouth alike to falter. “ And I’ll tell thee why an’ all 
before I’se done if thoo says thoo’s very anxious to know. 
But thoo hasn’t finished yet. Thoo cuts thy slices ower 
small; thoo sarves nought but crust and no meat. 
What else has thoo come to say ? ” 

“ Why not a deal,” replied the deacon, taking refuge 
in the sanctuary of forbearance. “ There’s not a deal 
that any man could say. Except ...” 

“ Aye. Except,” reiterated the second son, for the 
deacon had stopped at that word as a man might stop at 
his own gate. “ Noo we come tiv it. Except what ? ” 

“ Why,” said the deacon. “ You can’t very well 
expect Alfred to keep yon place open for you mich longer 
at this rate o’ going on. It dizn’t stand to reason.” 

“ To be sure it dizn’t,” acquiesced the second son. 

“ Alfred’s anxious to do nought i’ haste,” the speaker 
said, “ nor act i’ heat. But he’d like to know cause o’ 
you stopping away fro work to-day. Whether it’s 
sickness or what.” 

“ It’s not sickness,” affirmed the second son. “ That 
thoo sees for thysen. So it mun be what.” 

“. . . Because,” continued the deacon solemnly, 
“ summut’ll ’a to be done. You may know for yoursen 
your brother can’t keep yon spot going wi’ yan pair o’ 
hands.” 

“ No,” said the second son emphatically. “ Nor he 
dizn’t mean to. And that’s what thoo knows. And 
that’s what thoo’s come to say.” 

“Me?” expostulated the deacon, though his eyes 
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appeared to squirm in water like flat fish struggling to 
obliterate themselves in mud. “ I know nought but 
message I’se been charged wi’.” 

“ I won’t say thoo’s a liar,” said the second son. 
“ No man’s that till he’s proved. But durst thoo look 
me fair i’ face and say thoo never knew till now my 
brother’d settled wi’ George Baxter’ eldest lad to come 
and work for him, starting day after timorrow ? Durst 
thoo ? . . . Nay. Thoo dursn’t.” For the deacon 
turned away his water)' eyes, protesting: “ I’ll say 
nought if it’s going ti mek mischief, and I see that’s what 
you want it for. I’ll ha’ nought to do wi’ it. I’se said 
as mich as I was asked, and you mun decide for yoursen 
what you do.” 

“ I has decided,” said the second son. “ I’d decided 
long afore ever thoo set foot i’ kitchen and got started 
talking aboot the Lamb when thoo knew very well thoo 
meant George Baxter’ son all time. And thoo can tell 
my brother this. I’ll see him i’ hell and thoo burning 
alongside on him afore I’ll cross doorstead o’ yon shop 
again, or bare an arm to work where he stands master for 
his sins. I'se done wi’ shop and I’se done wi’ him. So 
thoo knows. And thoo can mek him as wise as thysen 
any time thoo likes.” 

The deacon, wincing with both eyes beneath a castiga¬ 
tion that his mortal parts disrelished (however much this 
martyr’s fare might be acceptable to the spirit) gave forth 
a pulpit sigh that called upon the Deity to witness what 
he suffered for His sake, and to note it accurately in the 
holy register where all such deeds are writ. * Much 
would he have liked to improve this shining hour with 
a discourse, for the second son’s rebuff had lit a fire 
beneath his godliness, and texts and parables began to 
boil. Into no house did the deacon ever enter but that 
(in his own phraseology) he dropped the good seed and 
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let fall the living Word. Wandering lambs he called to 
the sheepfold as indefatigably as others called their hens 
at nightfall; loving the sound of his own voice that 
published piety within if it did not kindle it without, and 
collecting sinners to repentance with the zeal and ardour 
that many lend to eggs and postage stamps. But the 
second son’s dark face forbade, expressive of nothing 
but the readiness to watch him go. Filled with pious 
anguish to behold the obstinacy of a sinfulness refusing 
to be fed from his nutritious spoon, the deacon took his 
leave, shaking a head that solemn premonitions darkened, 
and sighing sorrowfully as he raised the latch. Being 
denied a voice, the task of taking leave was made more 
difficult for one accustomed to be listened to in public 
places, and he lingered in the going like one defrauded 
of just payment, or engaged in counting dubious change, 
or who converses already with higher powers. No voice 
from the kitchen helped him. All kept their places like 
statuary until the visitor was gone, when the widow’s 
son spat explosively upon the fire back and the whccl- 
wright’s son broke out: “ Good riddance ti bad rubbish. 
It caps me Ananias had ti gan, when yon chap’s left 
alive.” 


XXV 

“ Thoo served him right,” his wife said. At least, her 
loyalty said it. Her wisdom was less sure, but this she 
stifled for her husband’s sake. For events had moved 
more quickly than her wisdom could keep up with. 
She had been an anxious witness of this interview, 
dreading what it might involve ; what might issue from 
it; knowing the news her husband had just heard, but 
knowing not what damage it might make him do to his 
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own cause. She hoped at heart he might not swear too 
violently, for though she held the deacon in traditional 
contempt as a pillar of hypocrisy and one of her husband’s 
foes, the patient mildness of the former’s manner—false 
though it might be—impressed her more favourably than 
she had been prepared for. And always she prayed that 
her husband’s answer might reciprocate his adversary’s 
softness, or—if not—that wisdom should be justified by 
judgment and that nothing he might say or do should 
alienate her sympathies. As each one spoke in turn her 
fears anticipated what the next would say ; but always 
her fears stood on her husband’s side—too well aware 
that the very justness of his cause impaired his advocacy 
of it. She was sure of the deacon ; she could not be sure 
of her husband. Some of the things he said she felt 
might have been bettered. Her heart sank when first he 
swore, for swearing is like drink. It grows on those 
that have recourse to it and robs their judgment, so that 
they swear blindly and to no effect—save to their own 
discredit. But when she saw with what control her 
husband led his adversary to the brink ; how he kept the 
bridle on his tongue and struck no blow that lacked a 
falsehood or a fault to hit, her confidence, her sympathies, 
her pride, all quaking on the outskirts of the conflict, 
drew welcome breath. She looked at his broad chest and 
sturdy body, at his face burned with the sun and animated 
with his own warm blood. His anger was not such as 
first she feared ; it did not mar, it suited him. It sat 
upon his shoulders well. It raised him in strength and 
manliness above the sneaking stature of his adversary. 
Nay . . . she was proud of him. She could 'have 
kissed him then and there ; taking his face between her 
hands ; she could have flung both arms about his neck 
and cried to his brother’s lying messenger: “ He’s my 
own husband. He’s worth a score of syke as thee ! ” 
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But when he launched his thunderbolt at last she drew her 
breath and bit her underlip incredulously. As a spec¬ 
tacle of strength, of righteousness, of independence, the 
demonstration was superb. If he had plucked up the 
hearthstone by the roots or pulled the roof baulks down 
upon the deacon’s head, scarce more amazingly could 
strength have been displayed, or indignation reach its 
climax. But it hushed and daunted her. It made her 
very pride turn coward. Her woman’s fears looked 
farther than her husband’s bravery. The splendour 
of this crisis left the future still to face. 

“ Why ...” exclaimed the second son when at 
length, having the kitchen to themselves, she dared to 
breathe the trouble that possessed her. “ What’s amiss 
wi’ thee ? What’s ti freetened on ? ” 

“ Thoo’s giving thy brother yon business,” she said, 
acknowledging her fear. “ Thoo’s mekkin him a present 
on it. Thoo’s flinging thy share away.” 

“ Noo, I’se giving him nowt,” said the second son 
decisively, “ but what he’s gotten for his sen already. 
He knows better than thee how mich I’se giein him, and 
how mich he has to thank me for. I’se nobbut flinging 
away what dizn’t belong me—and what never would 
belong me so long as my brother’s wick. Sin’ I can’t 
have what’s mine I’ll have credit o’ doing what I like wi’ 
it, hooiwer. Neabody shall ’a chance to say my 
brother’s sacked me ; I’se sacked him. If a chap can do 
syke badness as he has done, he can do as mich more. I 
shouldn’t be up yonder a fortneet, nay not a week, afore 
he’d say things didn’t suit him, and it grieved his heart to 
find I wasn’t acting accordingly ti spirit o’ my father’s 
will, and after mich prayer and serious consideration he’d 
decided it would be best that me and him should part, and 
there’s thy money and thoo’s at liberty to find some other 
spot ti work in.” 
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“ And what! ” exclaimed the second son. “ Diz thoo 
want to see me work alongside George Baxter’ son, and 
tek my orders very like frev him at second-hand ? 
‘ Thoo’s ti do this/ ‘ Thoo’s ti do that.’ * Thy brother 
says so.’ * Thoo’s ti do tother.’ Thoo may know my 
brother would give me as much bitter to sup as he could 
mix and cup would hod. I should be given all mucky 
jobs there was. Pigstyes and privies and cooshades, and 
ha’ to tramp all countryside i’ blash and blatter while him 
and George Baxter’ son worked dryshod wi’ a good 
bield 1 ower their heads. Nor it won’t be long before 
yon eldest lad of his gies up his schooling and gans ti 
work i’ shop. Then what ? I shall ’a three masters ti 
sarve.” 

“ Aye, I know,” his wife admitted ; her wisdom more 
than willing to be convinced ; a convert already. 

“ An’ so do I,” her husband said. “ What’s use 
chewing pills by piecemeal, or mekkin two mouthfuls o’ 
yan medicine ? Let’s swallow and be done wi’ it. 
Why, thoo said thysen a while back—same night I 
called to sec my brother after lawycr’d been—thoo said 
thysen I ought to let my brother be. Thoo said I’d 
gotten a pair o’ strong arms and a will o’ my own, and a 
trade at my finger ends. Didn’ta ? ” 

“ Aye,” she said. 

“ Well. . . . Hast’a rued already ? ” asked the second 
son. “ Ista freetened noo thoo won’t be fed ? Is thoo 
jealous I’se not so grand a fellow after all as what thoo 
thought, or what my brother is ? ” 

“ Nay, not me,” she said, all her nature drawn to him 
like a bubble to the cup side. “ If hard work doesn’t 
frighten thee it doesn’t frighten me. Art. I’se freetened 
o’ nought where thoo is ; so long as thoo’s beside me. 
That thoo knows.” 
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And all at once, as is the way with women, her doubts 
once fired by emotion turned to blazing hopes. They 
were stars that burned in her, kindling splendid beacons 
of conviction. She saw the first-born’s baseness as a 
blessing ; beheld the part of providence in the wheel¬ 
wright’s will. “ Thoo may be thankful ” (so she told him) 
“ things has happened as they have.” Who was to say 
they had not happened for the best ? Nay, she was sure 
they had. She was as sure as sure they had. Something 
seemed to tell her so. Some voice internal, speaking to 
some inner ear, communicated messages of faith and hope. 
The old life of enmity and discontent was done with ; 
snapped clear by death from the rotten root that fed and 
poisoned it. A new life was beginning, fixed not in 
jealousy and wasteful strife but in its own courageous 
striving ; looking to itself and not to others ; urged by 
confidence and not by galling envy whose rowels only 
lame the flesh they spur. 

All that night the rafters of their bedroom reverberated 
the murmur of their voices. They talked as rarely they 
had talked since youth’s desires burned vicariously in 
words beneath the widow’s roof, and lips spun ropes for 
longings to climb by. As they talked, all opposition 
seemed to fade. Where courage strode, the obstacles 
confronting it receded ; life turned to wax that hands 
might mould to any shape they chose ; imagination 
worked with ardour on a world by sudden faith made 
flexible. For these two hundred pounds. . . . Nay, 
what could not two hundred pounds achieve ? Counted 
by fifties, scores and tens. Told off by hours, minutes, 
seconds—each a golden sovereign. Laid out upon the 
table. Told into the palm.—There seemed no end to 
them, their uses and their lasting. 

At first the woman’s fear had been that wounded pride 
might seek its living far afield ; might say “ to hell wi’ 
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shop and him and all i’ village ! ” and under cloak of 
independence gratify a thirst for change. For he had 
made her tremble more than once with such a threat of 
going, when the fever of brotherhood had burned within 
his veins. “ Nay ! I’ll gan. I won’t act servant to my 
own flesh and blood nea longer, and be spit on for my 
pains.” He had talked of putting wide space and long 
days’ journeys between him and what drove him forth. 
“ They shan’t see my face again i’ this spot in a hurry.” 
And when her trouble asked of him : “ What’s to become 
o’ me and lad ? ” “ Why, him and thee’ll stop where 

thoo is,” he told her confidently. “ While I gets settled 
and can send for thee.” For her that dreadful prospect 
had suffocated every thought of change. Too well she 
knew the ways of men ; the fickleness of strength ; the 
perils of roving. And this had been the dread that stilled 
and stifled her when he dismissed the deacon from their 
kitchen. There was no eating such big words as these, 
all bone and no meat. Change had been decreed, and 
stood—decreed—irrevocable. Yet at whatever cost she 
must not lose him from her sight; less now than ever 
when dulled affection had been sharpened. His strength 
needed her wisdom to temper it and keep it stable, as she 
needed his strength for her stay and comfort and tower of 
refuge : rough, maybe, without, but warm within. And 
she had begged him, nestling close beside him in their 
bed : “ Thoo won’t leave me behind. Art, whatever 
happens. Wilt’a ? Nay. Promise me thoo wean’t. I 
couldn’t bide it after thoo was gone. No spot’s home 
where thoo isn’t. Home’s wi’ thee, and where thoo is, 
noo.” 

“ Gone ! ” expostulated the second son. “ What’s 
thoo talking aboot ? Who is going ? Not me, that I 
do know. Nor thee neither. I’se stopping where I is. 
An’ thee same. An’ lad an’ all.” 
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And he unfolded to her then and there the plans that 
indignation’s warmth had ripened ; that it had cooked 
like the eggs farm lads are wont to broil in smoking dung¬ 
hills. “ I’se my own master noo,” he told her. “ I don’t 
need ti seek another. I’ll stand master i’ my own shop.” 

“ What 1 Diz thoo mean . . . ? ” she asked in¬ 
credulously. 

“ Aye. I dea 1 ” he said. “ Nought would please my 
brother better than I should gan and mek more room for 
him. So I’ll stop where I is and spite him. We’ll see 
who’s better man.” 

“ But thoo hasn’t a shop,” his wife objected. 

“ Nca,” he answered. “ But I soon shall have. Two 
hundred pun’ll gan a lang way. There’s room eneaf and 
as mich more at cottage end. I’ll fittle up a workshop 
there i ned time.” 

“ Wi’ a signboard an’ all ? ” his wife prompted, her 
own imagination now rampantly afire. 

“ Aye. Wi’ that an’ all,” her husband said. 

“ An’ thy name on, Art ? ” she asked ecstatically. 

“ Name ? ” he said. “ Name big eneaf for folk to 
read a mile off. Big eneaf for yon chap to see thruff a 
brick wall. He wean’t have all trade there is, if he thinks 
it.” 

“ I shan’t sleep ni more,” his wife’s enthusiasm con¬ 
fessed, “ till shop’s up and thoo i’side it, Arthur.” 


XXVI 

For this was better than her hopes had dared to dream— 
that she should have her husband working at her own 
door, beneath the wardship of her own eye ; within hail 
of her own voice; where she could harvest sight and 
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sound of him at any moment that comfort sought or 
apprehension needed. No longer would he live his life 
apart, coming back to bed and board ; bringing home 
(as in the past) too often on his face the clouds collected 
in his father’s workshop. They would be one indeed, 
having a workshop of their very own; a veritable 
offspring of the hopes of both ; a child to tend and rear ; 
a goodly toy ; a precious plaything she could come and 
gaze at proudly when she chose ; from which—standing 
at her doorstep on bright days—she could call him forth 
by name, as his brother’s wife was privileged to call her 
husband. “ Arthur ! ” (she heard herself pronounce ; 
and longing almost spoke the words aloud) “ Dinner’s 
fit 1 .” 

“ Arthur ! Thy tea’s on table.” No longer would 
she be the despised wife of an undesired younger son, but 
a wheelwright’s wife herself; waxing in importance with 
their waxing trade; keeping a jealous eye upon its 
growth behind her kitchen window. Imagination saw 
already the stalwart horses, sweating from the harvest 
field, draw up the dusty reapers to the grass verge beyond 
the cottage gate ; the broken churns brought forth 
laboriously from above the dropped and swinging tail¬ 
boards of spring carts ; the feeding troughs and tumbrils 
and great wheels rotted at the nave, spun to the shop by 
hand like children’s hoops, and all such jobs as wheel¬ 
wrights and their wives are wont to live on. And 
imagination heard the sound of saw and plane and 
hammer, and regaled itself upon the friendly breath of 
fresh-worked wood. It was a prospect to make glad the 
heart; to make hope stir ecstatically within her like the 
unborn child she carried. For in all things pertaining 
to this new project her husband made her partner. As 
each idea sprang into being in his brain forthwith it must 
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be shown to her as to a counsellor whose words had 
value and whose judgments weight. Into the garden he 
took her, where herbs and vegetables grew, and trod out 
for her visual satisfaction and his own the space this shop 
should occupy. 

“ Yan, twea, threea, fower . . . (Ista looking wi’ 
thee ?) . . . doon as far as here, sitha 1 ; an’ yatsteed 2 ’ll be 
fair where yon climi’s 3 grawing up i’ hedge. Then I s’ll 
lay a dreenpipe where dyke is, ti run watter away ; an’ 
sod it ower an’ mek a roadway reight up ti shop.” 

“ But thoo wean’t tek yon lartle gate away ? ” she 
begged concernedly. For by now, and all the more bv 
virtue of this new conception threatening its life, the little 
wicket gate began to grow dear to her. 

“ Why. What good is it ? ” he asked, turning an 
unfavourable and belittling eye upon it. “ It’s nea 
good. It’s nowt.” 

“ Nay, I know it’s nowt,” she acquiesced. “ But 
somehow I’se gotten used tiv it. I’se gotten ti like it. 
Gate was here when we come. Don’t do aught at it, 
Arthur, wilt’a I Let gate be. Aye, do ; for my sake.” 

‘ Why noo,” said he with sudden magnanimity. 
Thoo’s s’ll hev gate. She shall stop where she is, sin’ 
thoo wants her. She shall be thy gate,” he granted, for 
her interest in his interest and her enthusiasm for all he 
told her sharpened the generous in him. “ Thoo shall 
hev her for thysen, lass. Thoo shall use yon gate and I’ll 
use tother.” 

“ Nay,” she said resolutely. “ I wean’t. I want 
nought o’ my own. I want nought thoo dizn’t share. 
Thoo mun share it wi’ me an’ all. It’ll be big eneaf for 
both on us.” 

“ Why,” said he. “ I’se not si sure. Thoo needs a 
tidy yat for thysen by looks o’ thee.” By which he 
alluded to his wife’s now obvious condition. 

•see (thou). • gatestead. 
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“ Hod thy noise I ” she told him. “ Thoo knows very 
well I’se bearing thy share an’ all. Men gives women all 
carrying ti do.” But his recognition of her state was 
pleasing to her. It showed he noticed. It owned 
responsibility ; it emphasized the oneness of them. And 
profiting by a wind so warm and favourable she took his 
arm the moment they were once again indoors and said : 
“ Art. ...” 

“ Noo then, what ? ” enquired her husband, for well he 
knew the meaning of the sound of his own name so 
uttered. 

“ Wilta promise me summut ? ” 

“ Aye, I will,” her husband promptly answered. 
“ Nobbut thoo lets me choose promise for mysen.” 

“ Why so thoo shall,” his wife agreed, “ if thoo’ll let 
me have mekkin on it.” 

“ Nay, thoo knows what promises are,” demurred the 
second son. “ It teks a fool ti mek and a liar ti brek ’em. 
Nea wise man parts wi’ his money i’ dark. What is’t thoo 
wants ? ” 

“ It’s summut thoo can do,” his wife assured him, 
pleadingly. 

“ Aye,” said the second son. “ I could hang mysen.” 

“ Thoo knows very well I shouldn’t ask that,” his wife 
protested. “ I should ask nought that wasn’t for thy 
good.” 

“ Some folk mud say that was for my good,” he told 
her. “ An’ for thy good an’ all.” 

“ Will thoo promise me,” she asked, speaking now 
more slowly and with an eye to the effect her words 
produced upon him, “ thoo’ll give up going ti public- 
house for time ti come, Arthur ? ” 

“ By God, missus ! ” said he, albeit there was a rough 
and comfort-yielding warmth in the expletive ; not of 
anger, but of comradeship—as if he had wrapped the 
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woman jocularly in his great coat. “ I was nobbut just 
thinking I could do wi’ a sup at this moment. Aye. 
To slek my thirst, and drink thy health and mine and lad’s 
an’ shop’s an’ all.” And he appealed to her justice, 
asking : “ Why, what! When has thoo ever known me 
worse for drink, missus ? Come. Speak truth wi’ 
thee.” 

“ Nay, never 1 ” she averred. Not that she spoke 
truth, in truth, for truth is not always the wisest advocate 
in argument where a fine cause hangs upon the balance. 
But she spoke according to the wisdom that is superior to 
truth, seeking to kindle by generous words the fire of 
responsiveness in the man’s heart. “ Thoo’s never been 
worse for drink,” she said. “ But thoo’s kept company 
wi’ them that has. (Thoo can’t say thoo hasn’t. Art; 
noo can thoo ?) And sometimes thoo’s had as mich as 
was good for thee, and always more than was good for 
thy name. Folk calls all apples by yan name that’s i’ yan 
bag. . . . Thoo’s not same mek 1 as my brother,” she 
asserted. “ Nor same mek as them ’at keeps company 
wi’ him.” (Thus she plied tributes to his pride like 
faggots to a fire, to kindle the best in him.) “ Thoo’s 
different frev him. Thoo’s better than him; thoo 
stands higher. Thoo should hod thysen high an’ all, 
Arthur—noo thoo’s thy own master. Thoo should 
cudgel thy brother wi’ his own stick. He’s fighting for 
his wife and family, and thoo mun fight for thine. An’ if 
thoo fights as thoo knows how, and uses strength thoo’s 
got, thoo can win back all he’s robbed thee of.” 

So, with more after this fashion, she spoke—and 
spoke (withal) to cars not stopped with stubborn fingers. 
For she spoke not as one who wielded wisdom’s rod and 
shook it over weakness at a disadvantage, but as one who 
owned and praised the strength of goodness in him, and 
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spoke to that with pleading in her voice. Not gods 
alone, but men, are capable of acting up to the goodness 
worshipped in them. 

“ Why noo, thoo says right, lass,” the second son 
acknowledged. 

“ Thoo knows very well,” she told him, “ ... if 
only thoo’d speak truth, thoo’s never cared for drink for 
its own sake. It’s never had fair hod o’ thee.” 

“ Nay, that it never has. I’ll awander 1 1 ” he subscribed. 

“ Thoo drunk,” she said. “ Thoo drunk, I won’t say 
for badness—for there’s no badness in thee, Arthur. 
Thoo’d stand friend to everybody before thysen. But 
thoo drunk for temper. Thoo drunk to spite them that 
worked again thee. Noo, thoo knows thoo did. 
Come. Didn’t ’a ? ” 

“ I’se fit to think thoo’s hit yan nail on head, hooiwer,” 
he admitted, for the picture pleased him like a flattering 
photograph, praised by flattering lips as being a speaking 
likeness. And he could not bring himself to disavow 
a piece of portraiture so gready to his taste. He wanted 
his wife to keep her faith in it and to view him in that 
guise even if his conscience whispered that the merits of 
the character were grossly overdrawn. 

“ Aye, I know I has,” she said, quick to seize an 
advantage won and yoke his obligadons to this better 
self. “ Thy wife knows thee better than thoo knows 
thysen. It would be a poor wife that didn’t. Thoo 
dizn’t always see thysen fair, nor treat thysen fair. 
Thoo’s careless when it comes to thysen. Thoo says : 
‘ What’s use o’ troubling ? It’s nobbut me. What 
matters ? Ought’ll do for me. I’se neabody.’ ” 

“ Why, there’s them that says so an’ all,” he reflected. 

“ And a thing that’s said oft enough’ll find believers,” 
his wife affirmed. “ Folk can believe ought. There’s 
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a deal would sooner trust what’s telt ’em than trouble ti 
use their own senses. What’s drink ? ” she asked. But 
here her proselytizing fervour took the bit between its 
teeth and ran away with her, downhill. “ What’s ale ? 
If it wasn’t for what fond fellows said, neabody’d drink 
it. Nobbut it was labelled * physic ’ and put up iv a 
medicine bottle thoo knows thysen thoo couldn’t bide 
smell on it—let alone taste. Thoo’d as soon sup fold- 
yard meggin.” 

“ Nay. Come wi* thee 1 ” protested the second son, 
brought out abruptiy by the back door of illusion into the 
hard light of reality once more, thanks to his wife’s false 
lead. “ Thoo’s overshotten journey’s end. Thoo’s 
walked a mile further than thoo wants to be. There’s 
nought amiss wi’ a sup o’ good ale—except it slips doon 
ower sharp. It’s good ti look at, and good ti smell, and 
good ti taste, and good ti feel when it’s movin’ on it’ way. 
It diz good ti all five senses but yan : there’s neabody but 
blind men can hear it. By go, missus 1 If thoo was to 
set a jug i’ front o’ me just noo, I should call thee nea 
names. I shouldn’t blame thee. I should be ower dry 
ti fin’ fault afore I’d supped it. Thoo knows I’se supped 
nought sin’ day afore we buried my father.” 

“ Nay, I know thoo hasn’t,” she acknowledged, 
mortified that an unwise extravagance had put its foot 
through an argument till then so solidly compacted. 
And she made haste to repair the indiscretion, asserting 
that she meant no wrong to good ale drunk in moderation 
at a man’s own table, but spoke ill only of the stuff that 
brought prosperity to publicans, and wretchedness to 
those that sought it in such quarters—where drink went 
hand in hand with all the vices. “ Nobbut thoo says 
thoo wants it, Arthur,” she told him, “ it’s not me that’ll 
say thee Nay. Broach a barrel i’ yon larder if thoo’s a 
mind ti, and sup it fair and open i* front o’ thy wife. 
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Don’t sup behind her back ; that’s where mischief is. 
Let her see all thoo sups, and when thoo’s shamed ti sup 
ought more i’ front of her thoo’s shamed o’ thysen. 
When thoo’s shamed o’ thysen—gie ower. Don’t gan 
ti syke spots where men cast shame behind, and sits and 
sups at ease i’ company they scorn. Men nobbut gans to 
public house ti find company worse than their own, and 
when they’ve found it, thirst meks thirst same as yawns 
breed, and yan sleeper meks a second.” 

No conclusion was arrived at nor promise actually 
given on this subject, though much might be implied, 
but it served at least to emphasize good feeling, and they 
finished on the best of terms, passing votes of confidence 
in one another. 

“ Nobbut my brother’d wed a lass like thee,” the 
second son affirmed, “ she mud ’a made a different chap of 
him. Me and him mud ’a got on better an’ all—though 
it’s not to say we ever should ’a got on well. Yon 
missus of his has a face like a sucked lemon, and when 
him and her gets set together it’s same as sour juice on 
steel. Each meks tother worse.” 

And she in turn said : “ Aye. It would ’a taen some¬ 
one cleverer than me to mek ought o’ thy brother. Art. 
For a start, I should never ’a wished to try. Thoo’s a 
different griff 1 frev him. Neabody would think thee an’ 
him came off o’ same tree.” 


XXVII 

Feud and wedlock have this in common, that they are 
easier entered on than quitted, and those whom once the 
gods unite in love or controversy find it difficult to 
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disengage. The suspended battle between the brothers 
was joined again when the second son—awakening 
sharply to remembrance of certain property left behind 
him at the shop—went up post-haste to claim it at the 
wheelwright’s, being forced to this unwelcome obligation 
by the fact that he alone could identify the articles in 
event of dispute, or take oath to ownership, and could 
therefore delegate the task to none. The mission proved 
fruitless, however, save to establish the truth of the 
adage that possession is nine points of law. For such 
things as the first-born did not counterclaim were 
altogether missing, and such things as his clemency 
conceded were neither what justice sought nor dignity 
could condescend to take. Entrenched securely behind 
the Bible and the Law, reinforced with executorship and 
sandbagged with the softest of voices, the first-born 
affirmed (before George Baxter’s son, among whose 
earliest duties was that of standing witness to the alter¬ 
cation) that he desired nothing but to see Right done 
without the least regard to Self, but only to the Judge 
of all things and of all men. Who shall require of each 
his reckoning. The look upon his face when first the 
second son marched up the yard to the workshop door 
needs more than words for its portrayal. But the initial 
sharpness went slowly out of it, like the impress of 
fingers on dough that rises before the fire, leaving nothing 
but mildness and a blank behind. 

“ I was gi’en to understand . . . ” he said, “ you’d 
sent word ti say you wouldn’t be coming back ti work¬ 
shop any more.” For it was obvious he feared the 
second son had changed his mind. 

“ Then thoo’s been gien to understand wrong,” the 
second son retorted. “ An’ thoo’ll be gien to understand 
wrong as oft as thoo sends liars for messengers. I telt 
yon chap I’d see him and thee i’ hell afore I’d bare an arm 
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ti work i’ shop. I never telt him I shouldn’t come and 
fetch what things belongs me—for I knew well eneaf 
thoo’d never send ’em, and I shouldn’t get ’em till I 
did.” 

In which auspicious strain the interview opened out, 
and the look upon the visage of the elder son deepened to 
the pain of incomprehension betokening one who whips 
a willing memory in vain. “ . . . Belongs you ? ” he 
repeated. “ Why, I never knew there was aught belong¬ 
ing you i’ shop. Is it summut you dropped ? ” 

“ It’s summut other folk mud soon pick up,” the 
second son declared significandy, and reeled off a list at 
which the face of the first-born lengthened and grew 
stony grave. Touching the jack-plane on whose 
ownership the second son laid special stress and whose 
features he described in circumstandal detail the first-born 
shook a head at utter loss, and memory denied all 
knowledge of it. “ Who did you get it off of ? ” he 
enquired, to which the younger son replied : “ Never 
thoo mind who I got it off of.” For this (in an ancient 
trade hallowed by ancient custom where honesty is no 
mere simplex thing of any man’s creation, but a complex 
system evolved by immemorial usage and based upon 
eternal sancdons) was (as well the elder brother knew) a 
question foreign to the case and delicate to deal with. 
Such a question, indeed, propounded and pushed onward 
to its logical conclusion, would spell chaos to half the 
joiners’ benches in the country. “ Thoo’s seed me wi’ it 
in my hands scores o’ times. Thoo’s seed me wi’ it 
thousands. Thoo seed me wi’ it nobbut day before my 
father’s burial.” And the second son scoured the work¬ 
shop racks with his eyes and turned up the workshop 
shavings with his feet, in quest of it. He hunted it as a 
tiger might have hunted down its quarry, and the first¬ 
born watched him with a face of blank perplexity. 
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“ You don’t . . . you don’t by any chance mean this ? ” 
he said at last, incredulously, bringing forth something 
from beneath a folded chaff-sack on his own bench. 

“ Aye, by God I do! *’ exclaimed the second son 
emphatically. “ Yon’s it. Yon’s yan I mean.” 

“ Why,” demurred the first-born in his softest voice. 
“ There mun be some mistake, I think. This belonged 
my father.—Thoo can see, George,” he said, holding it 
for the inspection, not of his brother, but of George 
Baxter’s son. “ There’s my father’ letters, look ye. 
A ‘ G ’ and a ‘ H ’ and a ‘ R,’ look ye.” 

“ A ‘ G ’ and a ‘ H ’ and a ‘ R ’ I ” exclaimed the second 
son, dumbfounded—for there, carved roughly in the 
boxwood, these letters were—although he knew the 
plane too intimately well by sight and touch to be 
mistaken in it. “ Them didn’t use to be letters,” he 
declared. 

“ Why, what letters did they use to be ? ” the first-born 
asked and the second son rejoined : “ Thoo knows what 
letters they used to be. They never used to be my father’ 
letters. Thoo’s cut them thysen, and daubed ’em ower 
wi’ assle grease and chimbley soot ti tek rawness oot’n ’em. 
That’s what thoo’s done.” 

“ . . . Aye 1 And thoo’s done same wi’ this an’ all,” 
he said, picking up a mell 1 from the bench. “ An’ this. 
. . . An’ this. Thoo’s done it wi’ all there is. There 
was never any letters on any on ’em i’ my father’ time.” 

“ If anybody but my own brother had said syke things 
again me,” declared the elder son, “ I’se fit to think 
trouble mud ’a come on it—for there’s a witness to what’s 
been said. But sin* it’s you. . . . Why, I’se not afraid 
to let your words and mine stand face ti face before all 
men’s judgment. I’ll content mysen wi’ saying this. 
There’s nought i’ shop, nor nought i’ house yonder, nor 

1 mallet, hammer. 
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nought anywheres aboot place but what’s set doon i’ 
Inventor) 7 , for any man to see.” 

“ Inventory 1 ” said the second son, for his knowledge 
of the law and of the world and of mankind and of his 
own brother was (to speak the truth) but puerile. 
“ What Inventory diz thoo mean ? ” And when the 
elder son had told him, “ Who drew Inventory up, I’d 
like to know ? ” he asked. “ Was it thee ? ” 

“ Aye. I was ready for that,” the first-bom said. “ I 
was nobbut waiting on it. I knew what syke as you 
would want to say. But I set down nought but what my 
father bade me. It’s his name tiv it, signed wi’ his own 
hand. Not mine.” 

“ Where’s Inventory,” demanded the second son. 
“ Let’s look at her. Let’s see her wi’ my own eyes. I 
s’ll know my father’s writing when I see it.” 

“ Why,” said the first-born. “ I’se sorry. You 
should and welcome nobbut Inventory’d been wi’ me.” 

“ Where is she ? ” demanded the second son. 
“ What’s gotten her ? ” 

“ Lawyer has her,” said the first-born, and his brother 
commented : “ Aye. I mud a guessed as mich. Him 
and thoo together’s gotten everything there is. Thoo 
diz nought wi’oot him nor him wi’oot thee. You’re as 
thick together as mawks 1 i’ rotten meat. . . . Well 
then ! ” said he resolvedly. “ I’ll have a lawyer an’ all. 
I wean’t be robbed for nought. It’s a poor dog that 
dizn’t bite when bit.” 

The testimony of George Baxter’s son is, of course, 
suspect. For which side soever drew his sympathies it 
was from the first-born’s hand he drew his wage on 
Friday. Moreover, there is proof that George Baxter’s 
son had two doors to his face and two faces to his hat, and 
being a young man with his way to make he did what 

1 maggots. 
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politicians do to a riper age, that is : trade craftily in other 
folk’s opinions and sell to the highest bidder what is in 
fact the bidder’s own. Report, however, in her progress 
over many questionable mouths, is rumoured to have 
said that George Baxter’s son (while siding with the first¬ 
born and lending instant testimony to the latter’s words 
whenever called on) declared in confidence for the second 
son, and imparted to not a few that he “ wished he had 
him for a master, and not yan other.” Which after all 
may be no more than the natural partiality of youth for 
the persuasive fire of profanity and for those alluring 
lights that emanate from moral corruption like phos¬ 
phorescence born of rotten bones, imputing to intem¬ 
perate language a warmth of nature and an openness of 
disposition falsely regarded as more prone to gratify 
youth’s own imprudence and desires. 


XXVIII 

But there was yet another chamber opened in this feud, 
another wing added to the growing edifice of animosity 
long abuilding and for ever incomplete. For pious 
usage ordained that on the first Lord’s morning following 
interment all those who fell beneath the shadow of 
bereavement should meet together in the Lord’s house to 
thank Him for his great mercies, and by a muster of 
collective black do honour to the Hand that took, the 
church that buried and the piety that mourned. In their 
daily lives the members of the wheelwright’s circle were 
obstinately nonconformist as the wheelwright’s self had 
been, viewing the church with jealous eyes askance as men 
are wont to view all power superior and all pretensions 
other than their own ; feigning to see the devil’s tail 
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below the parson’s cassock and the shape of Mammon in 
his meagre stipend. Such feeling was hereditary, or 
solely physical; it had no logic underlying it any more 
than woman dreads a mouse through reason. Not all 
the parson’s affability could wear it down. Visited, 
their nonconformity resented the church’s violation of 
their rights ; unvisited, it charged the vicar with neglect 
—computing to a day the time elapsed since last he called 
upon them, and asking (reasonably) what parsons were 
paid for, and what they did for what they got; Sundays 
being regarded as negligible days on which all men, 
clergy and laity alike, refrained from labour. But though 
their nonconformity disdained the church as something 
almost contrary to faith, respectability sought its sanction 
twice at least in life and always once in death. Then, 
above all, the parson’s face was looked for; his visit 
eagerly, impatiendy awaited ; his presence felt necessary 
to stamp sorrow with the sacred and official seal; to give 
bereavement its befitting consequence and put a prostrate 
respectability upon its feet. Regularly during the last 
stages of the wheelwright’s illness had the vicar bent his 
steps to the wheelwright’s house. He had brought the 
dying man the last comforts of Holy Words and prayer 
(not unaware that many others brought similar nourish¬ 
ment to the sick, prepared after different recipes : some, 
even, to a consistency richer and more succulent, and, it 
might be, more palatable to the sick man’s taste) and he 
had been among the first to view the wheelwright when 
his eyes were closed, and speed a post-obituary prayer 
after the many ahead of it. On Sunday it was under¬ 
stood that the parson might make pious reference to the 
passing of so notable a figure from their midst; pay 
tribute to the dead man’s sterling worth ; draw lessons for 
all hearers from his life and death, and condole with 
Sorrow in such terms that those distinguished by the use 
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of black would feel themselves dignified above their 
fellows, sitting nearer to the notice of the deity who 
shared with them and Grief this holy day. Few of those 
bidden to attend a burial ever failed to take their corres¬ 
ponding part at church, whatever their religious per¬ 
suasion, and though perhaps at times some isolated 
consciences might elect to hold aloof behind a rigid 
principle, refusing to partake in acts of worship other 
than their own, these were no ordinary worshippers, but 
Breathers of the Spirit, ardent Preachers of the Living 
Word who bore all rival oratory badly and sat uneasily 
through any service where only silence was expected of 
them. 

“ What shall we do o’ Sunday, Art ? ” his wife 
enquired of the second son. “ Dost’a mean to gan ? ” 

“ Gan where ? ” he asked, albeit not needing to be told. 

“ To church,” she said. “ Along wi’ all rest.” 

“ Nay,” said he. “ Not us. We’ll gan nowhere 
where yon chap is. I won’t suffer to sit beneath same 
roof.” 

For there were difficulties beyond their own disposing, 
as each knew. Pious usage insisted on regarding all 
mourners as one family ; offspring of one parent; drawn 
closer by one grief; partakers of one kindred sorrow, one 
human love, one heavenly hope. They must sit compact 
in solemn company according to degree ; blood with 
blood and fellowship with fellowship—and the blood of 
the second son rebelled. “ Thoo can please thysen what 
thoo diz,” he told his wife. “ Thoo can gan and tek lad 
wi’ thee if thoo likes. But I wean’t sit i’ same pew and 
rub shoulders wi’ them that’s robbed me. They can 
have heaven all ti theirsens for what I should do ti 
trouble ’em.” 

“ Nay,” his wife demurred. “ It’s not my place to gan 
if thoo dizn’t. Nor lad’s either.” 
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“ Why then ...” the second son decided. And so it 
was. Both of them remained at home. But their 
thoughts were not inactive, nor their eyes and ears, and 
this misprisal of their portion of respectability bred 
bitterness within both hearts. They heard the chiming 
of the three church bells, and witnessed from their 
window the signs of woe that mustered for its great 
parade ; themselves arrayed in black as deep as any, and 
as seemly. To the last moment pride and indignation 
contended, and more than once the woman—turning 
troubled glances from the clock to her husband’s face— 
believed and hoped that stubbornness was breaking down. 
And more than once, had she but spoken when her 
intuition prompted, she might have linked his will to hers 
and led him ; for her black dress clamoured to be shown, 
and the man’s desires buzzed about his own negation like 
flies frustrated by a window pane. But she knew his 
temper, and she feared—amid so many words—her skill 
to choose the right one. Silence, if it do no good, much 
less than speech is likely to do harm. Silence was the 
pressure she exerted on him, beseechful, not coercive. 
He was conscious of it; he was favourable to it; but he 
lacked the strength to undo that first decision. All he 
could do was to stiffen resentment against those 
who had forced it on him. “ They’d rob a chap 
of his own father,” said the second son, “ if they 
could.” 

And though the tears of disappointment burned so 
near to his wife’s lashes that she believed them falling, and 
turned away to hide them from her husband’s sight for 
fear they might make mischief, she was quick to wear her 
husband’s mood and arm herself with his resentments 
and take her station by his side. 

“ There’s one thing,” she assured him for his comfort 
and her own. “ Syke folk’ll never prosper. Ill get, ill 
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keep. Money knows its master ; it won’t stop long wi’ 
them ’at stole it.” 

“ Nor yet wi’ them that needs it,” said the second son. 
“ If a chap wants money he mun tek care he isn’t fool 
eneaf ti deserve it.” 

“ Thoo'd never tek money thoo didi^t deserve,” she 
said to hearten him. “ Thoo knows thoo wouldn’t. 
There’s no money worth having but honest money.” 

“ An’ none so bad ti get,” said he. “ Honest money’s 
same as honest men. It’s ower scarce ti gan round. 
There’s more dirty pennies than clean. But yon chap 
shan’t hod fast to all he’s gotten. If I can’t have what 
belongs me, he shan’t have what dizn’t belong him” 

And the bitterness of this morning—having the whole 
long Sabbath in which to steep—began to ferment; for 
nothing is so favourable to ill feeling as inactivity ; and 
when the mind cannot throw off its waste humours 
through an active body it sets about to poison itself. 
Moreover, the widow’s son arrived, bringing with him 
the malice of many mouths in a dangerous decoction of 
geniality; the unwisest refreshment for tempers already 
overheated. 

“ Why . . . what 1 . . . ” he began, the moment the 
latch was lifted and his eyes fell on his sister and her 
husband. “ Nean 1 o’ ye’s been at choch ti-morn ? ” 

“ What’s thoo think ? ” enquired the second son. 
His wife said nothing, but spread the dinner cloth in 
silence. 

“ Nay. It’s not what I think,” the visitor conceded, 
hanging the coat he carried on the hook behind the door, 
and taking off his collar in preparation for the meal his 
hospitality proposed to share with them. “ I thinks 
nought. What’s use sharping scythe when meadow’s 
reaped ? ” 

* None. 
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“ Would thoo ’a gone ? ” the second son demanded 
almost fiercely, and the guest replied : 

“ Why, thoo knows, it wasn’t my father. But if 
thoo’d gone thysen and forced yon other chap ti stop at 
yam, I’se fit to think thoo’d a brought a better belly to 
thy meat—judging by looks o’ thee—and I should ’a 
been no worse suited.” 

“ Choch pew isn’t big enough for both on us,” the 
second son declared. “ If I could ’a sat at yan side o 
choch and him at tother it mud ’a been different. But 
whatever I’d ’a done, I know very well he’d ’a done 
summut to put me i’ wrong and him i’ right. He did at 
my father’s funeral, and what he didn’t do she did. Shame 
falls on their heads, not on mine. Everybody’ll know 
reason me and missus stopped at yam.” 

“Aye. They will. They do,” the widow’s son 
assented genially. “ But it’s not same reason as thine. 
Art. That thoo may know for thysen. Folk’s not 
content wi’ reason that’s gien ’em. They like ti mek 
their own.” 

For some, it seemed, laid blame upon the second son, 
saying he should have allowed no quarrel to come 
between him and this last sad duty owed his father. 
And some said it was remorse that kept him away ; and 
some, shame ; and others, jealousy. There was no end 
to what they thought and did. Only here and there were 
those who held him in the right, which, when the second 
son perceived, his anger grew to think that conduct 
could be so misjudged and reason so misread. He had 
flattered himself that his absence from church would have 
made its nature plain to every mind, and that (by now) 
in every quarter condemnation would have raised a voice 
against the injustice under which he suffered. 

“ Damn thee ! ” he said to the widow’s son, incensed 
by a candour so affably one-sided, “ I wish thoo’d 
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stopped away and got thy dinner where thoo got thy talk. 
Thy room’s better than thy company. I seem as if I 
can do nought ti please neabody.” 

“ Why, thoo knows I’se nobbut telling thee same as 
I’se been telt,” the widow’s son rejoined, too well suited 
with his meat to take offence at trifles. “ Know-all’s a 
cleverer chap than know-nought. What’s use o’ sitting 
i’ dark when candles is free ? Tell me what thoo wants 
ti hear, hooiwer, and I’ll mek words any shape and size ti 
suit thee. A good meal’s worth lying for. I’se not 
chap to spoil friendship wi’ truth that isn’t tiv it’ liking.” 

And though in common with all tale bearers he suffered 
something of the odium attaching to the news he carried, 
at least he brought a pair of willing ears to table, and 
ears make friends where mouths make enemies. So well 
did he listen, and so consummately did he agree with his 
brother-in-law before the afternoon was out that the 
latter begged him, 

“ Nay. Sin’ thoo’s stopped so long thoo’d best stop 
and have thy tea. Mek a fair job on it. Tea’s aboot fit. 
—Missus ? ” The call was to his wife, who—thus 
reminded—rose at once and drew the tea-cloth from the 
dresser drawer. 

“ Why noo,” rejoined the widow’s son, gratified to 
note by the keenness of the bidding that his market value 
had gone up since first he came, and acceding to pressure 
with such indulgence as if to eat and drink conferred a 
favour, “ . . . sin’ thoo presses. . . Whereat he 
replaced the limp collar on the door-peg. “ Aye, thoo 
may teem me a cup, missus.” 

So well did the two men agree, in fact, and such 
reluctance did the second son betray to lose so opportune 
and so congenial a guest, that the woman’s fears revived. 
In this ascendancy of her brother she saw the influence 
of her own sex decline. For each sex has its proper soil, 
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and when men get their heads together and dig deep in 
good strong manly loam the power of woman wanes. 
Much talk the widow’s daughter listened to in silence 
whose very unanimity dismayed her. But more she 
feared at moments when the talking ceased and the 
unanimity of silence succeeded, as though thoughts 
exchanged clandestine correspondence and made com¬ 
pacts in secret. Then, indeed, her apprehensions would 
not be denied. She moved; she stirred the fire; 
performed some trifling, unnecessary act to emphasize 
her presence. For in some way anxiety felt conscious 
that this presence was a curb, a weight, a yoke upon 
freedom, a check to perfect fellowship and manly under¬ 
standing. Perfect fellowship would have wished her 
otherwhere—or so her fears suspected. For once her 
brother turned and asked her: “ Dizn’t thoo reckon 
ti gan and see thy mother of a Sunday neet ? ” Quickly 
she dissented : “ Not every Sunday neet I don’t. Noo 
and again. I nobbut seed her o’ Saturday.” 


XXIX 

But fears magnify small facts, and she may have used this 
glass more frequently than needed. Or perhaps her 
presence—weak though the dilution was—sufficed to 
hold a husband to his word, and a brother to discretion. 
The latter took his leave at length without the customary 
“ Come on 1 ” and the second son said his good-night 
sitting. 

“ I’ll look in to-morrow very like,” the parting guest 
declared from the doorstep before dropping the latch 
upon himself. “ Or Tuesday, happen, 1 to hear how 

1 perhaps. 
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thoo’s gotten on. When shall thoo start ? ” 

“ As soon as I’se had my breakus,” said the second son. 

Not till later; not until she had seen their lad to bed 
did his wife find courage, or moment opportune enough, 
to ask him : 

“ Is thoo really gannin. Art ? ” 

“ Gannin ? Why to be sure I is,” he answered. 
“ Thoo heard me and thy brother talking.” 

“ Aye,” she acquiesced. “ But I thought ...” 

“ Thoo thought what ? ” 

She capitulated with an instant: “ Nay ! I don’t know 
what to think. What’s thoo think thysen ? ” 

“ Why, I know thoo isn’t very well suited,” her hus¬ 
band said, and she could see he was ill pleased to have her 
think in any way but his, however modestly her doubts 
were clad. 

“ I’se suited if it suits thee, Arthur,” she said, “ though 
I’ll own Fse jealous it won’t. And what! Thoo 
wouldn’t have thy wife think yan thing an’ tell thee 
another. Now would’ta ? ” 

“ There’s nea fear she’ll do that,” her husband said 
decisively. “ Right or wrong, what thoo thinks thoo 
says.” It was unjust, the charge ; the more because its 
injustice left her without appeal. She could not adduce 
instances of her own falsehood to rebut the accusation. 
And yet, how often had she said to him not what her 
fears affirmed but what his humour needed. Such are 
the sacrifices that wives are called upon to make : 
sacrifices all the bitterer when denied because they never 
can be called to bear their witness, and must die dis¬ 
credited in a martyrdom that owns no hope of resurrec¬ 
tion ; that has no calendar and wears no crown. 

“ Why . . . don’t be cross wi’ me,” she begged him. 
“ I can bide ought but that. It’s thee and thy good I’se 
thinking on all time, Arthur.” And she told him : 
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“ Thoo’s cleverer than me. Thoo knows most.” And 
thus, depreciating her own abilities and praising his, 
by wise expenditure of breath she blew away the tiny 
cloud between them and raised her husband’s spirits, and 
rose in his estimation so that they went to bed good 
friends as ever. And though she owned her fear of 
lawyers, saying they lived by mischief like crows that 
waste what does not belong to them, she bade her hus¬ 
band go upon his errand. “ Why then, gan ! ” she said, 
“ if thoo wants ti. It’s mebbe best. Thoo’ll feel more 
settled i’ thy mind.” For since he would have gone in 
any case, it was better he should go with her good will 
than lacking it. Consent was but a sort of godspeed 
calculated to bring him sooner back. About all going 
there hangs die doubtful cloud of destiny, and a grudged 
leave-taking endangers return. 

So the second son set off the morning following, his 
breakfast eaten, and that same day the feud entered upon a 
new phase. He too invoked assistance from the law, for 
as he said : “ My brother gets a dog d bark for him, and 
I’ll have yan ti bark for me. Aye, and bite an’ all. 
Then, mayhap, I shall get my share. What’s use 
chancing fingers i’ same dish wi’ them that cuts wi’ a 
knife ? ” And this argument seemed irrefutable, save 
that—like hats—the best of arguments do not fit every 
head, and even wisdom’s food needs wisdom in the 
eating. Fools as well as wise men go to law, but the 
difference would seem to fie in this : that wise men go 
fasting, and fools on a full belly—albeit not on so full a 
belly as the one they oftendmes bring back. The law 
is a cold arbitrament framed to suit cold passions, and no 
man not under the special protecdon of the gods should 
ever appeal to it in hot blood. It would be wiser, and 
certainly much cheaper, to employ a leech. But of all 
this the second son was unaware. He laboured under 
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the delusion of the ignorant that the law’s function is to 
redress wrongs and obtain for justice what belongs to it. 
Which, to be sure, is as paltry a particle of the law’s real 
purpose as it is of ropes to hang murderers and of chains to 
bind bad men. Failing justice, the second son was not 
unwilling (in his state of temper) to accept any sort of 
unjust substitute that an unjust law could put into his 
power ; any vexation it could inflict upon his brother ; 
any small annoyance it could cause him, or large expense 
its learnedness could put him to—even though that 
expense entailed another out of his own pocket. For 
revenge is of a generous and reckless nature, deeming 
nought of cost where passion may be gratified ; and 
guile is of a narrow calculating disposition that studies 
economy and works always with a sole eye to advantage. 
Justice demanded satisfaction by hook or crook ; she 
burned to make her weight and power felt; to trap 
fingers and tread on toes—even though she suffered 
injury in doing so ; to prove to the world at large that no 
one should offend her with impunity. So the second son 
betook himself to law out of that human spirit of bravado 
compromised by boastings of its own, which—though 
made to nobody more consequential than his wife’s 
brother—yet bound him by a sort of moral obligation to 
society at large, whose strictures on his conduct and 
whose doubting of his courage and whose respective 
affirmations and denials of his cause left him with no 
egress backward, but only to the fore ; since to do 
nothing, but be merely wise and bitterly in earnest, laid 
inaction open to the charge of cowardice and justified 
the worst that his accusers cared to say of him. 

Touching the matter of the will, nothing could be 
done until the lawyer obtained a copy for perusal. 
Meanwhile, however, to satisfy the obvious impatience of 
a client for a legal blow at his opponent on account, a 
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careful schedule of all the tools detained was drawn up at 
the second son’s dictation, and recovery sought through 
the medium of a lawyer’s letter, dispatched by the same 
night’s post and due to be delivered to the first-born’s 
hand on the morning following. 

“ I’d gie summut to see my brother’s face,” declared 
the second son to his wife, upon return. “ When he 
opens yon letter and reads what’s wrote inside it.” Not 
that the second son himself enjoyed knowledge of its 
contents, whose legal courtesy and cold dispassion would 
have robbed him of all his jubilation had he done so— 
“ lawyers’ letters ” being considered by such sanguines 
as himself to be a sort of bolus or justitial horse-pill, 
horrible to take and violent in action, which dealt with 
the recipient like vomit and purge in one and burned 
through the bowels like consuming fire. Upheld by 
which belief, of infinite comfort to the ignorance that 
entertained it, the second son awaited the coming of the 
post in that state of fervid confidence wherewith the 
cheerful Elect await the Day of Judgment for the 
damned ; and when the post passed ultimately by the 
cottage door, propelling itself with a hedge stake, its 
boots and nether extremities encompassed with a dust- 
cloud of its own making, his expectation reached great 
height—and even his wife (despite her secret doubts) was 
stirred. Nor were these two alone in the vigil kept. 
For the country has no secrets, and others too there were 


who lay in wait for the post’s passing, and came out upon 
door-steps after it had gone by, to see if it stopped—as 
prophesied—at the wheelwright’s yard. Even the first¬ 
born had caught some early mutterings of coming 
thunder, and the lightning did not fall upon him un¬ 


prepared. To the postman (who had fingered the fateful 
thunderbolt at not a few privileged doors and displayed 
Jove’s superscription to the curious ; and who stood by. 
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the missive once delivered, under pretext of discussing 
weather prospects for whatsoever might of interest 
befall) and to George Baxter’s son (whom Rumour, 
possibly out of consideration for his youth and innocence, 
had in this matter spared) the first-born betrayed no sign, 
except surprise that the postbag held not any letter for bis 
wife. “ I’se fit to think I remember hearing missus say 
she expected yan,” he said, and put his own letter out of 

sight as a thing of relative unimportance. 

But that it worked upon him was evinced by the fact 
of his sending a second emissary to his brother’s door. 
Not the one who came at first, but yet another of the 
large family of Breathers of the Word, who would doubt¬ 
less have discoursed in a spirit of sweet conciliation had 
the second son encouraged. But the second son 
encouraged not. The second son was in no mood tor 
sweet conciliation, being too much puffed up by this 
evidence of success. What the sword had won the 
sword should keep. He would not have the sharpness 
of his god-like temper blunted with soft words. All his 
mind moreover was on lawyers. He wanted lawyers 
and nothing less. His faith was firmly planted in the 
law as the faith of others was in heaven. He would 
tolerate no prayermongers and psalm-makers and text- 
twisters interfering in this quarrel. “ What’s thoo come 
for ? ” he asked the emissary in no friendly voice. And 
the emissary, reposing all his hope upon the reedy 
cadence of a vocal organ, that had drawn two sinners to 
repentance at the last camp meeting, answered : 

« Why, it’s about this sad business betwixt thee and 
Alfred. It’s about letter Alfred’s gotten. He’s fair 
knocked ower wi’ it. He can’t reckon it up. He says 
he dizn’t know what he’s done ti earn it. He says, ti 
think his own brother should ’a sent him a lawyer s 

letter.” 
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“ Noo then ! ” said the second son briefly. “ Thoo’s 
wasting time and breath if thoo gans on talking. Aught 
thoo has to say thoo mun say it to them that sent letter. 
Not to me.” 

“ Come noo ...” pleaded the emissary. “ I beg 
thoo won’t speak so. Think on,” said he, “ lawyers 
costs money, and oft makes more mischief than they 
mend. When lawyer steps in all Christian love steps out. 
Thy brother says : Wean’t thoo consent to talk things 
ower reasonable ? ” 

“ Who wi* ? ” asked the second son. 

“ Why . . .” said the emissary, somewhat at a loss. 
“ He didn’t fairlins say. I expect he means wi’ him.” 

“ There’s no talking reason wi’ him,” said the second 
son. “ A reasonable mouth wants a reasonable ear. 
I’se tried ower oft ti want ti try again. I’se done wi 
talking an’ I’se done wi’ listening.” 

“ Why,” said the emissary, “ thoo knows what 
Scriptures tell us. Thoo shall forgive thy brother not 
yance, nor twice, but seventy times seven.” 

“ Aye, and so I will,” agreed the second son, “ as soon 
as he gives me what’s mine. I’ll forgie him as mich and 
as oft as he likes when he owes me nought. But thoo 
mun keep thy texts ti catch hares wi’. Chaps like him 
and thee can set a text ti trip everybody but their sens. 
Thoo mun sup thy own physic if thoo wants others ti sup 
it an’ all.” 

Thus far, while they had been speaking, the emissary 
stood fingering a small brown paper parcel which he 
transferred uneasily from hand to hand. Stung by the 
last accusation he called upon the second son to witness 
its injustice, saying : “ Noo then. See ye ! ” And 

plucking open the brown paper he brought to view two 
ancient gimlets, a lock-saw, a chisel and a screwdriver. 

“ Is these thine ? ” he asked the second son in a con- 
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elusive tone that seemed to proclaim the vindication of 
brotherhood and the end of controversy. The second 
son cast but one curt contemptuous glance upon the 
objects held to view. 

“ What ? Them rubbishy aud things we used ti play 
wi’ as lads ? ” said he. “ They’re as mich mine as his if it 
comes to that. But them’s not what I want—and yon 
chap knows it.” 

“ Why noo,” remarked the emissary in a voice from 
which all the recent confidence had ebbed, leaving only 
the trouble of perplexity hehind, “ thy brother says he’s 
fair capped to know what things thoo really di\ want. 
Thoo left sl&p that sharp t’other morning when thoo 
called ti see him. He’s sought all ower spot, and he’s 
setten George Baxter’ lad ti seek an’ all. .They’re both 
bet wi’ it. He’s nobbut anxious to do what’s right and 
fair —and he says he’d sooner do ower mich than ower 
litde if it’ll mek peace. Will these satisfy thee ? ” 

“ Not them 1 ” declared the second son, spurning a 
proffer so contemptible. “ So thoo may lap yon kelter 1 
up again as fast as thoo likes and tek it back to where 
thoo fetched it frev. Lawyers has gotten hod noo, and 
my brother mun settle up wi’ them ; not me.” 

To his wife, when the emissary—wrapping up the 
rejected peace offerings as he went—had gone, he said : 

“ That’s pricked my brother i’ proper place, and sharp 
an’ all. It’s touched him i’ right spot. His purse feels 
quicker than his conscience. He knows what lawyers 
are. I mud ’a barked my head off and he’d ’a ta’en no 
notice, but yan snap fro’ lawyers and enoo he claps his 
tail doon.” 

But a second visit to the lawyers was entailed, and a 
second letter sent—perhaps more rectilinear in form but 
still correct in tone. Application was also made for a 

1 rubbish. 
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sight of the wheelwright’s will, and a matter of great 
moment was the ascertaining of the second son’s correct 
age and Christian names in full. Much hung upon this. 
Later on, moreover, other documents and affidavits 
would be necessary—in regard to which the second son’s 
lawyers would communicate with him in due course. 
Few steps, indeed, were left untaken to keep a sharp 
expectancy alive. 

No answer to the second letter was received by lawyers 
or client from the elder son, and that for the best of 
reasons. Much against his economic grain, but stirred 
thereto by a prudence more disposed to part with shillings 
than with pounds, the elder son had sacrificed a morning’s 
work to pay a visit to his own solicitor, whose counsel 
was embodied in the silence that ensued. But the first¬ 
born sent to his brother—not through the law’s expensive 
mediation, nor by the hands of pious emissaries, but 
through the cheaper medium of George Baxter’s son—an 
envelope most wonderfully thumbed and fingered to say 
it had travelled no greater distance than a score of yards. 
This the recipient tore open with the jubilation of a 
confidence quite sure of itself, but the enclosure adminis¬ 
tered to confidence a serious check, and the face of the 
second son passed (in perusal) through the rapid stages of 
surprise, bewilderment and incredulity to final indigna¬ 
tion, where it alighted in the temper of a railway passenger 
borne miles beyond the station where he aimed to be. 
For this communication drawn up in the elder son’s own 
script on a sheet of ruled paper torn from an old account 
book, was neither more nor less than a formal application 
to Arthur Riston for repayment of the sum of thirty-five 
pounds seventeen shillings and ninepence, owing to the 
estate of the late George Riston, and signed by Alfred 
Riston and his co-religionist as joint executors. If any 
way had still been open to the wheelwright’s yard 
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indignation might have made use of it then and there, 
and borne this missive hot-foot and hot-fingered to the 
source of authorship with the peremptory demand : 

“ What’s thoo reckon ti call this ? ” 

But pride had now closed every avenue save that of law, 
and the second son set off to see his lawyers instead, and 
further fuel was heaped upon the controversy. Chal¬ 
lenged as to the debt the first-born averred that it repre¬ 
sented money advanced by the late wheelwright to his 
younger son, as shown in the wheelwright’s books, under 
his own hand. That such was the case, or such the debt, 
the younger son denied with all the energy that indigna¬ 
tion could command. The utmost (said he) that ever his 
father had advanced him was fifteen pounds, made over 
circumstantially thus : ten pounds in notes to help 
towards the purchase of house-gear a month before his 
marriage, and five pounds in mixed currency a week or 
two before. As to borrowing, there was no borrowing 
on his part at all. It is true (he admitted) that the initia¬ 
tive in these transactions had come from him. He had 
asked his father for the money, and offered to repay it, but 
the wheelwright had said : “ Noo hod thy tongue and 
mek nea promises. Tie nea rope round thy neck. Thy 
brother Alfred lives i’ same house as me, and there’s lots o’ 
things I’se gien him I’se never gien thee. I did as mich 
and more for thy brother when he was wed, and fair’s 
fair. If we’re hard set i’ shop at any time thoo may gie 
us a extry hand and work it off i’ any way thoo chooses, 
but I s’ll never ask thee for money back as long as 1 se 
wick. Not a penny on it. That’s thy own ; for thysen, 
and thoo’s welcome tiv it.” Furthermore, the wheel¬ 
wright had expressly said : “ Say nought ti Alfred. 

It dizn’t consarn him what his father diz and thoo 
knows what like thy brother is when it comes ti gie ing. 
There’s as mich water aboil on fire noo, twixt thee and 
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him, as kettle’ll hod.” To which the first-born said : 
“ I’d sooner trust my father’ handwriting than I would 
my brother’ mouth. My father wrote it doon at time, as 
book shows, and my brother nobbut says his say when it 
suits him and aud man’s dead.” 

“ Who says my father wrote it doon ? ” demanded the 
second son. Neabody but yon chap’s sen, and he’s as 
sharp wi’ his fingers as what he’s slape 1 wi’ his tongue. I 
won’t discredit my father’s word, noo he can’t speak for 
his sen, for aught my brother says. My father never 
broke his word all time I can remember. But yon chap’s 
words can’t brek ; he meks ’em ower soft. They bend 
all ways ti suit all shapes, like hat he wears o’ Sunday. 
He’ll lie till his mouth’s cold.” 


XXX 

Meanwhile the lawyers maintained a desultory fire from 
their place of safety, exchanging long-range shots from 
time to time to keep the temper of the litigants alive, 
albeit they themselves preserved most amicable relations, 
having innumerable interests in common, and discussing 
their respective clients privately with the same candour 
that farmers do their calves and market-women their 
eggs and poultry, in a spirit of colloquial fellowship that 
puts all rivalry aside. For viewed by the light of litiga¬ 
tion this fratricidal strife appeared ridiculous to the least 
experienced eye. It could no more be taken seriously 
than the sparring of pugnacious boys who make great 
show of fists and feet, with nothing but their animosity 
and will to wound, and ignorance of how to do it. But 
a quarrel may be ludicrous and yet bitter, and sometimes 

1 slippery. 
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all the bitterer because of its absence of ground and the 
impotence of its opponents—whose blood is raised 
through sheer inability to deal blows hard enough to hurt 
their rival, but only hard enough to sting their own 
knuckles. Nothing is quite so bitter as a fury that falls 
upon itself, and pays for all it tries its best to break— 
without the satisfaction of succeeding. First-born and 
younger son alike contended, borne along, it is true, by a 
current of their own willing and creating, though largely 
reinforced by contributory streams that flowed into it 
from many sources (some remote) inimical or friendly. 
Their friends, their enemies, the very law itself that both 
invoked, became a part of the inescapable compulsion 
that drove them. Each laid the blame upon the other 
for his own unwise expenditure of malice ; each assumed 
in public the garb of injury and burned with indignation 
to see the other wear it. And since the law moves 
always with an exasperating deliberation regardless of 
the urgent cries of those who call upon its aid, the second 
son threw into the building of the rival business all the 
ardour and hostility baulked in other directions. Anger 
makes a rabid workman, though not—perhaps—the 
carefullest; being more concentrated on the end than 
on the means. Still, to such a workman does the world 
owe much, and many worthy monuments—falsely 
attributed by a misinformed posterity to love—are of his 
making. Time is his enemy whom, above all, he must 
subdue and trample in the dust. Pedestrian Time with 
tardy foot he hates, whose laboured locomotion spoils 
good speed and impedes the eager progress that would 
outstrip him. Rapidly the new structure rose beside 
the cottage of the second son. His brother-in-law 
brought willing aid (if aid not altogether welcome in the 
secret judgment of his sister ; since assistance from such a 
source came not devoid of danger, and company so 
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closely shared in toil is sometimes hard to disengage in 
hours of relaxation). Yet this aid brooked no denial. 
Its willingness foamed over irrepressibly like froth from 
a tankard. Here was a labour infinitely to the brother’s 
liking, recommended both by novelty and by the 
stimulating element of warfare in it that satisfied his 
thirst for change of task and change of setting, whereby 
an old self was exchanged for a new—and till the silver 
gilt wore off he felt himself a new man, envisaging a new 
life of boundless interest and possibilities. Jack of many 
trades and master of none, the widow’s son (despite the 
persistent misrepresentations of his weakness) was a more 
than capable worker in not a few fields, where, indeed, he 
could hold his own against all but the best. There 
seemed no trade extant of which he knew nothing. To 
see it practised was instandy to covet its acquirement, and 
ultimately to possess it. “ God bon ! Is that all there is 
to dea ? ” Such trades as he had not seen in pracdce he 
picked up from men’s mouths in places where men are 
most prone to talk, and exercise their trades vicariously. 
The prospect of a new job attracted him at once, as a 
bright new coin attracts youth. Any old job or place 
made stale by custom he would exchange for it without 
enquiring too much as to relative values or permanence. 
Permanence, indeed, by such a nature was regarded as no 
great attribute. In labour as in life he held to the maxim 
of a short job and a merry one. As fat fish swam in the 
sea as ever were drawn out of it. There would always 
be work (said he) so long as fools could be found to 
fetch it. Nobody need starve because one master 
drowned himself. In the single question of drink 
(curiously enough) did he proclaim himself a staunch 
conservative; taking his stand by British ale and 
changing all other things but this, which he varied only as 
to quantity, quality, price, time and place : contending 
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in respect of these particulars that (touching the first) 
much was better than little ; touching the second, that 
better took precedence over good, though good was as 
good as better when better was not to be had (there being 
no bad ale brewed). Some sorts, he admitted, slipped 
down lengthways, and some sideways ; none could slip 
down too fast, provided it had length enough. As to 
price, all ale was worth the money charged for it, and 
sometimes twice as much. If not, it proved itself no ale. 
Finally ale came never amiss at any time or in any place— 
but bettered both. While those that spoke ill of such a 
blessing to mankind deserved to have their mouths 
stopped up, since such organs were useless to their 
possessors : letting nothing good go in, nor any good 
come out. But his enthusiasm for the new workshop, 
if it did not altogether supersede his hobby, at least made 
thirst a secondary consideration. He brought with him 
a bricklayer, opportunely disengaged, and the bricklayer 
brought a concertina. All three (that is, these two to¬ 
gether with the second son) toiled without respite while 
the daylight lasted, linked by companionable labour and 
the sound of their own voices. When light no longer 
served, and the evening meal was over, the bricklayer sat 
propped against the cottage end with his legs outspread 
and a face expressive of nothing, like a smear of unset 
mortar, fingering the concertina, and the sound drew 
many to hear it. Among these were lads so promising of 
face that the widow’s son addressed them : “ Thoo’s 
gotten a sharp face. Dos’t want ti earn a penny ? ” 
And when the face apostrophized replied, “ Aye,” the 
widow’s son said, “ Why, if thoo didn’t thoo ought to 
throw yon face away. Ask missus to gie thee jug. 
Yon big ’un, tell her ; not lartle ’un.” And he would 
dispatch the bearer for the supper ale which the three 
men shared in moderation. So pleased was the widow’s 
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son with the work and company and his own abstinence 
that he grew philosophical and declared drink to be a 
fool’s game. “ I’se had as mich on it as any man,” he 
said. “ I know what I’se talking aboot. When a chap 
gans and sits i’side a public-house he sups more than he 
wants and pays for more than he sups. Good ale supped 
at yam makes nea man drunk. When a chap s gotten a 
good yam and a good missus and a sup o’ good stingo on 
his own table, let him rest his legs where they are and save 
his boots. He wean’t fin’ aught that’s better just 
because he walks for it.” Nor was he ever to seek at 
daybreak, as eager for work as for breakfast. “ Noo 
then, Art, lad ! ” he informed his brother-in-law with 
genial condescension. “ I shall gie thee a hand i shop 
when thoo gets started. I know as mich about thy trade 
as a goodish few that reckons ti ’a been brought up tiv it. 
And what I dean’t know I can soon larn, nobbut thoo just 
shows me. Yan showing’ll be eneaf. My cabbages^ 
dizn’t need two boilings.” For he liked the prospect of 
this life, being all brand new and full of promise. Things 
in their beginning have a fullness all their own, like dawns 
and courtships and flowers about to bloom, and green 
leaves in bud. Theirs is the gladness undulled by 
experience ; unjaded yet by wear and tear. Life looked 
at through peep-holes of rapture and hope is sweeter than 
life lived and sullied. He saw himself a carpenter already. 
Nay, more. He saw his past redeemed, his fortune 
tethered to a bright and better star ; all the years ahead of 
him converted to this present enviable mood, that spoke 
to his desires with the burning voice of a revivalist and 
brought him back to such part of his old self as weakness 
had not wasted. “ I’se tired o’ paddling aboot,” said he, 
“ fro’ yan job tiv another, and sowing what I never reaps. 
It’s time I got root-hod 1 somewheres and settled doon.” 

1 roothold. 
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And he would even be the first to rise to his feet at table, 
the last mouthful crammed down his throat, and the 
remnants wiped from his mouth with the back of his 
hand, calling upon the second son : “ Come on wi’ thee. 
Art! Isn’t thoo fit yet ? Lanch 1 intiv it, man, and let’s 
be on wi’ things. Sooner yon shop stands ower end and 
sooner thy brother’ll be pleased 1 ” And if any spur 
were needed to prick industry it was this : the mere 
thought of the first-born furnished strength that lightened 
labour and made naught of loads and lifting ; it was as 
good as an extra man. Should energy at any time appear 
to need incentive—not that it ever did, but that like all 
forms of intemperance energy is prone to have recourse 
to artificial stimulant for the mere taste and joy and 
exuberance of it—this incentive never failed. “ Come, 
stir thysen. Art 1 ” the widow’s son would say. “ While 
thoo’s stood dreaming, thy brother’s getting all thy 
trade.” The bricklayer was a silent man, save when he 
held the concertina by both hands between his knees ; 
but he worked with an attentive ear for all that passed 
from mouth to mouth, and he had an inward smile for 
sallies. To extract a laugh from him was something of 
an achievement. 

“ Thoo looks strange and solemn,” the widow’s son 

would charge him. “ Has thy missus had an increase i’ 
family ? ” 

“ My missus ? ” said the bricklayer when first the 

query was made of him. “ She’s been dead these ten 
years.” 

“ She has 1 ” said the irrepressible widow’s son. 
“ Why then, cheer up wi’ thee. What’s ti got to be 
afraid on? Thoo needn’t look si glum. Is thoo 
freetened she’ll come back ? ” 

“ Nay, I shouldn’t be that sorry if she did,” the brick- 

1 set, launch, drive, " tuck.” 
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layer said, which marked for him almost an approach 
to sentiment. The joy about this bricklayer was his 
pervading seriousness that took all things literally. He 
furnished an irresistible foil to wit, and afforded humour 
just the material necessary for its work. The reason that 
he was not altogether averse towards his wife’s return 
lay (he informed his hearers) in a fear of losing his 
youngest daughter. “ I’se jealous she won’t be wi’ me 

much longer,” he said. 

“ What’s amiss wi’ her ? ” enquired the widow’s son. 
“ Is lass sick ? ” 

“ Nay, but she’s courting,” said the bricklayer. 

“ Why, isn’t that sick eneaf to suit thee ? ” asked the 
widow’s son. “ How mich sicker diz thoo want her to 
be ? ” He also asked : “ What sort’n a lass is she ? ” 
To which the bricklayer replied : “ Why, she’s rising 


eighteen.” 

“ She’ll be rising more than that,” the widow s son 
assured him, “ afore she’s done. Wi’ luck and oppor¬ 
tunity. God bless me, thoo must keep thy heart up. 
What like sort’n a lass is she ti look at ? ” The brick¬ 
layer’s answer was : “It’s bad ti tell. Lasses is ower 
mich yan like another.” 

“ Diz she tek aught after thee ? ” asked the widow’s 
son, and on reflection the bricklayer seemed disposed to 
think that she took more after her mother’s side. 


“ Which side’s that ? ” enquired the widow’s son. 
“ Left, right, back or front ? ” But he perceived much 
encouragement in the fact that the lass favoured her 
mother. “ The more she teks after her mother,” he told 


the bricklayer, “ the better all men’ll like her. Why, 
what . . . Thoo ought tiv ’a brought lass wi’ thee.” 

“ Brought lass wi’ me ! ” exclaimed the bricklayer, 
struck with the novelty of the suggestion. “ What 


for ? ” 
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“ For change to be sure,” answered the widow’s son. 

“ So as I could ’a shown her where courting couples walks 

ti of a Sunday if ever she’d wanted ti know. God bon ! 

* 

There’s nea lasses i’ this country worth courting. I’d as 
lieve cuddle a bran sack as any lass hereabouts.” 

“ Thoo’s not wed, then,” said the bricklayer curiously, 
for perhaps his knowledge of the widow’s son’s domestic 
life was vague. He knew him only as a wanderer ; a 
periodic figure that came and went. 

“ Wed 1 ” exclaimed the widow’s son. “ What’s thoo 
think ? I’se serving my time. If I was wed I shouldn’t 
be here.” 

“ Why, where would thoo be ? ” enquired the brick¬ 
layer. 

“ I should be as far away as my legs would tek me,” said 
the widow’s son. 

“ Don’t listen tiv him,” cried his sister, intervening to 
defend transparent innocence from such befoolment. 
“ He tries to mek thee believe anything. He talks 
nought but fondness.” 

For she, too, stole to the cottage end to listen when 
the three men were at work, accompanied with the sound 
of voices all the while—even though her presence and 
the bricklayer’s simplicity tempted the conversation to 
extremes, and things were said that made her put pro¬ 
testing fingers to her ears. To listen to the talk of men 
agreed, agreeable and friendly (and one of them her own 
husband), working as men alone could work, with strong 
bare arms and warm strong voices, and muscles un¬ 
fatigued, throwing great words and laughter from one to 
other as they worked, and working all the while—why, 
it made home home ; it made life lovable and sweet; it 
furnished music, fellowship to ears left in the past so long 
alone. For, in the days departed, time had often dragged 
upon her hands ; she had entertained without avail a 
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woman’s jealousy, a woman’s envy of the wheelwright’s 
shop which took her husband so completely from her 
side and turned its back on her as if she were a thing of 
naught. Only the hostility he bore towards it served to 
ease the jealousy she felt, to suck the sting out of a sore 
that otherwise had been unbearable. When he went to 
work, gates closed upon him. He was lost to her. 
Never could her pride in need submit to seek him. 
Never could she snatch her son into her arms and say : 
“ Come then and see thy daddy I ” and bear him to the 
wheelwright’s door, to see and to be seen ; to gratify 
strange loves and prides importunate that were as much 
her offspring as the child she carried. But now such 
jealousy was dead. It could no longer fear what 
erstwhile in its solitude it feared—that her husband might 
make terms with those who scorned her, and (without 
owning the desertion) go over to the side of blood, 
leaving die cause of wife and home unchampioned. 
Her cause and his were henceforth one. Here on the 
threshold of the new life she stood uncontested mistress 
at last. Great was her thankfulness ; great her hope. 
So great her hope, indeed, that it transformed all she 
looked upon into the verisimilitude of what her heart 
desired. It transformed bricks and mortar into powers 
protective and benignant. It transformed even her own 
brother into what (save for what he was) he might have 
been. It transformed human nature into any form at will, 
like dough moulded on the bread-board. Thus the shop 
took shape. 
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It was not, of course, a shop comparable to the wheel¬ 
wright’s shop—although a magnifying pride perceived 
it more to be desired ; supplying all such properties as 
lacked in it by dint of praise and admiration, as joiners 
lavish paint and filling on flawed wood. It looked not so 
well to the road, nor enjoyed such open space before it; 
it lacked the mellowing hand of time; it had as yet no 
true part with the soil on which it stood—nor with the 
cottage it adjoined. It was, in short, a creature of 
necessity, divulging the exigencies that constrained it, 
yet striving valiantly to justify existence by self-assertion. 
Nevertheless, it was new, and newness in the country 
constitutes a quality esteemed, nature being less highly 
thought of by those members of her own large family 
compelled by force of circumstance to live at home with 
her; green hedgerows and old gardens counting for 
little in comparison with raw bricks and fresh paint. 
To the wife it was a rapture; to her husband a citadel 
whose unmasked battery raked the roadway to his 
adversary’s gate. The bricklayer, speaking of his handi¬ 
work in the affectionate feminine, pronounced the shop to 
be “ good bield again wind and rain.” The widow’s 
son, drinking up the sight as if she were brown ale with 
froth instead of Yorkshire tiles on top of her, demanded : 
“ Noo then. Art, lad 1 Is thoo suited noo ? ” A 
question that merely used the interrogative form to expose 

the absurdity of asking it, and display affirmation in its 
highest degree. 

She s right eneaf,” the second son acknowledged, 
cloaking pride with a sober vestiture of words. For this 
was in sooth his own conception—which the other’s 
rapture showed a disposition to appropriate—and it 
behoves creators (below the rank of deity) to throw a 
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curtain of depreciation behind their own work (not before 
it) in order that the brightness of its excellence may stand 
out the better. For modesty is not a primary constituent 
of human nature ; it is an acquired quality, much abused. 

But to the first-born this shop constituted the last 
supreme offence against Brotherhood; the one un¬ 
pardonable sin against the Holy Ghost. All other sins 
he might have pardoned : sins of impotent revengeful¬ 
ness that fell short of the object aimed at—like things of 
no weight that are beyond the power even of strength to 
fling. Had the younger son forsaken his native village 
to seek a living elsewhere, he might have pardoned that 
and worn a face of gravity which—if it did not mourn— 
displayed at least a Christian sadness for misguided sin, 
refusing to parade die spoils torn from an adversary 
vanquished by his own folly. But the sin of indepen¬ 
dence, fighting on implacably against the sorrowing good 
that sought to save it from itself, admitted no forgiveness. 
Men only forgive what they have first crushed. There is 
no half-way house to forgiveness, and in truth the way to 
the forgiveness of the first-born was what, in his own 
parlance (speaking of roads) he would have called “ a 
tidy step.” His indignadon, albeit not noisy, yet reached 
a pitch of vehemence that convinced all hearers it was 
sincere. 

“ What 1 ” said he. “ Is yon a brother’s trick to 
play ? To try and snatch bread oot’n a brother’s mouth 
and trample on a dead man’s dust ? My father left him 
yon cottage ti live in, and money eneaf beside—more 
money than his own hands ever addled or desarved. 
An’ he could ’a had his share o’ shop an’ all, for what 
shop’s worth, but sharing didn’t suit him. It mun be 
all or nowt. He’d listen neither to reason nor righteous¬ 
ness.” 

“ Well ...” sighed die first-born, relapsing on a 
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tone of suffering resignation, “ I’se done as mich as my 
conscience would let me, ti mek peace wi’ him and keep 
it. But I won’t mishandle my own conscience for 
neabody. There’s Yan above knows I would ’a gone 
on all fours ti intercede wi’ my brother, if it would ’a 
moved his heart—but it wouldn’t. Nea man professing 
to be a Christian could stoop low eneaf ti pass under yon 
fellow’s lintel. There’s nea being friends wi’ him and 
friends wi’ God. Godliness is abhorrent tiv him.” 

And solemnly, with due consideration of his words, he 
disavowed before witnesses the brotherhood between 
them. 

“ I’se done wi’ him,” he said. “ He’s nea brother o’ 
mine.” To which prodigious fiction—despite all Chris¬ 
tian teaching to the contrary—he rigidly adhered, and 
though parting company with inconvenient doctrine lost 
neither ground on earth nor hope in heaven ; for men 
resolved to believe only what they will can believe any¬ 
thing they please, and as much more. Besides, there was 
no member of the wheelwright’s body strong enough to 
call so stout a pillar to repentance, while the opinion of 
such as followed other forms of worship, or none at all, 
carried no more weight in Christian affairs than the 
murmur of the heathen. One or two Breathers of the 
Living Word, indeed, restive to exercise the right of 
godly intervention which, alike by Scripture and their 
own attainment, seemed inalienably theirs, conferred 
together on a subject so gready to their pride and liking ; 
enquiring if it were not incumbent on their office as 
leaders of religious thought to pour oil on troubled waters 
and heal the breach between two brothers grievously 
estranged. But though the first-born in his character of 
professing Christian might be approachable, the younger 
son, being a notorious indifferent to the calls of worship 
and of prayer, whose Sabbath was but an idle week- 
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day irreligiously misspent, dwelt under his own dark 
cloud beyond reach of the searchings of the spirit. 
Two of the Breathers of the Living Word, moreover, had 
recently hazarded their spiritual swords in encounter with 
one who did not scruple to lay about him with a worldly 
broomstick : a crude and godless weapon possessed of 
long reach, which lacked respect for holy things, and— 
leaving godliness no option but to be profane in turn if it 
meant to hold its own with a profanity 7 discriminating not 
at all between things secular and sacred—caused it 
(rather than fall ingloriously) to beat a retreat: calling on 
the Lord to witness what forbearance suffered for His 
sake, and to reward it suitably upon some subsequent 
occasion, to the end that His cause and their faith might 
both be vindicated. Failing by direct assault to achieve 
their glorious purpose the Breathers of the Word moved 
indirectly on their objective, sapping and mining by 
means of prayer. All things being excusable to prayer 
they periodically prayed in public with much unction for 
peace between such as live in strife together. At times the 
sound of subterraneous sapping came so close and rapped 
so audibly beneath the first-born’s pew that he stirred 
with impatience on his seat of varnished pine ; and to 
such prayers he vouchsafed no Amen. In private, too, 
they prayed—or so, if their own words are to be admitted 
in testimony, we must believe. For the first-born they 
prayed as for an erring brother that followed darkened 
lights. For the younger son they prayed as for a 
stubborn sinner called from the housetops to repentance. 
And having called once to little purpose, they made no 
further mouths and minced no words about it, but 
besought the Lord to show forth the strength of His 
right arm ; to brandish the besom of His destruction ; 
to shake His devastating flail. 

“ Aye, and lay aboot wi’ it an’ all, O Lord. Let it tall 
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on shoulders where it should, and shaw no mercy. Let 
it humble the pride o’ Sin, and justify Thy servants before 
the stiff-necked.” 

The bricklayer, his work done, went back to his wife¬ 
less home (charged by the widow’s son with many 
messages to his courting daughter)—and for all his 
quietude there was not one but felt the lonelier without 
him. He had seemed a living part of the new shop ; his 
presence had grown into it, and the concertina—played 
for the last time against the gable-end between his out¬ 
stretched knees—confessed an introspective melancholy 
as if it meditated on the transience of happiness ; on the 
brevity of all things mortal. It was not noisy music ; 
only very, very mournful. All the old gaiety was gone. 
It pertained on a sudden to the dead past, and it filled the 
woman’s bosom with sadness and foreboding. 

“ Nay. . . . Play summut livelier,” she came out 
expressly to beseech him, for the sound troubled her like 
the moan of a sick child. Yet he seemed as though he 
could not understand her meaning, nor comprehend what 
“ livelier ” was. This tune and that his groping fingers 
sought, to try and please her; albeit without success. 

“ Play what thoo played last neet,” she said. But she 
herself could give no clue to what it was, nor he supply 
the thing desired. All tunes were one, or sounded one, 
this night. Finally, through much pursuit of the 
undiscoverable, the baffled player lost his way, confessing 
musicianship beaten, and doubdess half his mind already 
was at home. 

“ By God 1 ” said the second son with fervour when at 
length he took his leave of him “ . . . but I wish noo 
thoo’d been a carpenter and was as good a chap at that 
as what thoo is at thy trade. Thoo should ’a stopped 
where thoo is awhile.” 

And his wife devoudy wished the same, for such a 
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sober prudent man, who flung no match ends where straw 
was, and set no throats on fire, was not to be met with 
every day or taken leave of without regret. As for the 
widow’s son, nothing would content his friendship short 
of setting the new companion half-way home. Nor was 
he seen again in these parts for a week, contrite and much 
the worse for wear, but enriched with experience of life, 
and (to judge by his discourse) a great gainer in point of 
wisdom—having, at the price of a little folly, acquired 
a final and supreme contempt for all the falsities of drink. 

“ I’se done wi’ it noo I ” said he. “ For good and all. 
This last go was nobbut glass rinsing. It was nobbut 
pot-washing. It was same as wiping my mouth. Any 
chap that’s fond eneaf can have my mug noo I’se finished 
wi’ her.” And he begged his brother-in-law to find 
him a job without delay. “ Gie me summut to do, 
hooiwer! ” being now resolved to bend his mind to 
business and settle down. 

“ Why,” said the second son. “ I don’t know what to 
say. There’s nea job I can think on. I’se not si many 
jobs for mysen as leaves any over ti gie away.” Never- 
dieless, because this was his wife’s brother, and because 
she urged him (dubious withal in her own mind) : 
“ Why . . . who can tell ? It mud be his turning- 
point, Arthur. Gie him another chance. Aye, do ; and 
see what like he frames. Thoo knows how well he 
worked before.” And because a litde company seemed 
not amiss in the workshop to lighten toil and make the 
moments fly, die widow’s son was suffered to remain. 
He picked up the rudiments of his new trade with the 
aptitude that served him in the wooing of so many trades 
before, being indeed three parts a carpenter in theory 
already. Thereafter the workshop of the second son 
constituted for him a periodic port of call; a haven of 
refuge; a dry dock for repair and renovadon after 
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rough cruising and dirty weather. But among all these 
varied trades he was like a wencher among women : 
constant only as to change, and shifting to each in 
season as the weather-vane veers round to every fickle 
wind ; now a haymaker, anon a harvester, a stacker, a 
theaker, a plougher, a pig jobber, a painter, a thresher, 
hedger, drainer, well-sinker—what you will. The seas 
and winds and moving stars of heaven never settle down, 
and lives like these brought up on the revolving wheel of 
nature can find no place of rest save death. 


XXXII 

But now, touching the shop. 

The two hundred pounds provided by the wheel¬ 
wright’s will had seemed as actual at first as though the 
hand had held it. It spread above necessity like a rain- 
cloud over a thirsty land; its wetness in the air, its 
grateful drops already falling, fat and nourishful and 
plenteous. Nevertheless, the cloud—though imminent 

_shed not a drop, but held the precious succour in its 

keeping, shifting slowly the while. No longer did it 
look so near ; it drew its mantle, once voluminous, about 
itself; the shape showed meagre. For the first-born was 
no peruser of the Book and hearkener of the Living 
Word for nothing. He knew to a ha’penny the power of 
the law, and the prerogative of an executor, and being 
moreover residuary legatee he was not the man to kill a 
goose before it was fat and fit for table, just to suit a 
brother’s hunger. Instead, he stuck to his executorial 
perquisites more tightly and administered his late father s 
estate with an iron hand. In this extremity, since the 
law itself subsists upon delay and promptitude would be 
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the end of it, the second son (being now in urgent need of 
ready money, as his brother by dint of much communing 
with the deity knew well) was constrained at length to 
raise it by a loan. In itself there is nothing reprehensible 
about a loan. The whole secret of successful business 
indeed consists in the wise usage of other people’s money 
for egoistic ends ; and they die poor men who venture 
nothing but their own. Yet it sobered the second son— 
for there was much legal formality to be complied with 
before the fifty pounds required (less customary deduc¬ 
tions) could be paid into his hand, and the sight of such 
a sum of money when he showed it to her in the kitchen 
caused his wife to shrink as if it were the price of blood. 

“ Nay. Put it away 1 ” she said, turning, in haste, 
disquiet eyes aside. “ Put money oot o’ road. Dean’t 
handle it; dean’t look at it.” A little money might have 
been a comfort to the eye ; so large a sum stirred nothing 
but dismay. 

“ Why ! What’s amiss wi’ thee ? ” the second son 
expostulated, although himself felt no small awe of so 
much money in such perishable form : the very symbol 
of elusive wealth. “ Thoo’s fond.” 

“ I can’t bide sight on it,” she said. 

“ What for not ? ” he asked, making a show of bravery 
that went the length of telling off the notes with' a wet 
thumb. “ Money’s my own. It belongs me.” 

“ Aye, but it soon wean’t,” the woman said, for her 
woman’s instinct told her that money is never out of 
danger so long as it remains in sight. Money to be safe 
must be money hid. Hid in the muffled darkness of a 
stocking, or in some sooty crevice of the chimney, or 
inhumed beneath the hearthstone, or below a loose and 
secret floorboard with the bedstead leg fixed firmly over 
where it lies. Banks she felt less sure of, for too many 
other eyes and hands participated in the secret. 
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“ We mun pay oor debts hooiwer,” her husband said, 
and she answered : 

“ Aye, I know we mun. But it’s bad ti mek yan debt 
pay another.” And she urged him : “ Me and thoo mun 
work hard, Arthur. We mun do same as thy brother 
diz.” 

“ What’s that ? ” said he. 

“ We mun neither lend nor borrow,” she told him. 
“ We mun mek. And what we mek we mun keep, not 
part wi’. Thy father’s dead noo, Arthur. He wean’t 
die twice, so thoo need look for nought more than what 
thoo’s got. I shan’t rest till all’s squared up, and we’ve 
putten by as mich beside. What thoo dizn’t earn, 
Arthur, we mun pay oot of oor wants.” 

Laudable sentiments indeed, by which—if all had 
power to act at will—the world would be a harder and 
(perhaps) a healthier place to live in. But it needs a 
strong character (and not always the most lovable) to get 
the upper hand of circumstance, for circumstance is tied 
by no obligation towards humanity, and character is 
too often hampered by a progeny of tender feelings 
clamouring to be heard. This much is certain : the 
second son was not the sort of husband to put in practice 
the sage and prudent counsels of his wife. He was in 
some sort like a hostelry ; there were too many doors in 
him ; too many passage-ways for the importunate and 
needy to make use of. Worthy and unworthy alike had 
access to his heart, and in trade a very little kindness 
suffices to attract the worst of customers. Thus from the 
outset he stood at a disadvantage. His character of easy¬ 
going was known, and his shop was sought by those 
whose absence would have been more profitable and 
whose custom was costly. Such as left the wheelwright’s 
yard and came to him with talk of sympathy for outraged 
right, ingratiating themselves with him by strictures on 
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his brother’s heartlessness, were customers whose over¬ 
weighted credit at the wheelwright’s shop began already 
to topple. In the main, custom between the two 
brothers divided itself on a social basis. It was a class 
division. Property sided with property, piety took part 
with piety and need with need. Those who had, stayed 
with the elder brother. Those who had not, transferred 
their necessities to the younger son. To his new shop 
they came, garbed in commiserative raiment, disposed by 
sympathy to bring as much custom as he could take, 
provided not too much insistence was laid upon the 

expectation of being paid for it. 

Not all such were welcomed by the second son, but 
businesses are not built in a day, and (as he said) a standing 
waggon takes the hardest pull. For his wife was 
sharper in her vigilance than he, and harder to please. 
She sifted custom from the cottage window, and with an 
eye so narrow and so keen that (as he told her), Thoo 
ought tiv ’a been born a needle. Thoo pricks through 
everything and there’s nca thread fine eneaf ti fit thee.” 
Business, he explained, was a matter of give and take. 
“ Aye, Arthur,” she said. “ But ‘ Tek ’ mun come first, 
and ‘ Give ’ after. I’se jealous it’s thee that gives and 
them that takes.” For she knew his weakness over-well. 
It flattered his pride, it pleased his vanity, to know himself 
other than his brother was ; to be assured by gratitude 
or rank imposture of the difference between them ; to be 
re-established in his own consciousness as a man of 
generosity and kindly nature. “ If I’se boon ti mek my 
money same way as he makes his,” said he, “Id sooner 
starve.” 

“ An’ what aboot thy wife and childcr ? ” enquired 
the woman (for of the latter there were, by this time, two) 
and to be sure it was a question to which his wit could 
yield no ready answer. Yet she was proud, herself, of 
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the very quality arraigned. No tribute to her husband’s 
goodness came amiss. But the road was rough and the 
way uphill and the wind against them, and when (at 
times) she heard the flattering statement: “ Art’s gotten 
a good heart, hooiwer ...” she answered : “ Aye. 
He’s a better heart than head. He’s a better heart for 
others than his sen. He’ll butter anybody’s bread.” 

And luck, that fools esteem so lightly and learned men 
regard askance as a sort of boon companion not to be 
encouraged, declared against the second son, luck being 
too much hand in glove already with the elder brother— 
for all that the elder brother denied this accusation 
emphatically, saying he got nothing but what he won by 
hard work and righteous living. He saw in his brother’s 
destiny naught but a judgment of the Lord, executed in 
anticipation of the Great Day ; the dies ira. That was 
after his own anxieties had been allayed, for during the 
first sharp shock of business conflict, when issues were 
in doubt, he wore a face of deep concern and spoke with 
many (and most humbly) for their custom in the dark 
hour of adversity sent (said he) by heaven to try him. 
But prayer (said he) was his staff whereon to lean, and 
a clear conscience his pillow, and honest toil his daily 
bread. What more (said he) need man desire or ask 
for ? For whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and to 
the Lord alone he looked. Nevertheless he looked 
sharply to his fellows, and was so busy buttonholing all 
that came into the yard or near it, and calling round on 
those who stayed away, that it might be asked (as by 
the second son it was) what time he had for prayer except 
at night, and that a short one, and once a week on 
Sundays ? All things pertaining to his brother the elder 
son decried : his wood, his workmanship, his honesty 
his way of life, his treatment of the living and the dead. 

“ Them that pays no honour to the dead’ll not respect 
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the living. And nea man sows but what he reaps, and 
not till then diz he lam—i’ sweat and sorrow—what seed 
he’s set’n.” 

But dme passed and his early fears subsided. He could 
afford to disregard an adversary proved so impotent to 
harm him. His face, freed of its anxieties, assumed the 
graven look of vindicated righteousness. At mention of 
his brother’s name it hardened monumentally as though 
become insensible to such a word. But it was a monu¬ 
ment, a statue ; carved in porous stone, absorbing much 
of ill repute before its mouths and ears were sated. 
Sharp observers saw (and said) that the wheelwright 
never chid a tongue belittling his brother until its work 
was three parts done, when the Christian in him rose 
assertively and cried : 

“ Hod thy peace. Speak ill o’ nea man. Yon chap 
thoo’s talking on is nought ti me. I lost my brother 
same time my father died.” 


XXXIII 

By now, of course, the feud was dead, its active fires 
extinguished ; only the charred stcddling remained to tell 
where once its ardour blazed. Hate was grown cold, like 
a habit. It was become a thing of rote and custom. 
Each wore it mechanically when occasion called, as if it 
were a hat, and threw it aside the moment after. At 
first their chance encounters in the village had been 
accompanied with hardened mouths and a heightening of 
both heads. Such meetings formed no more than an 
opportunity to express their mutual contempt before 
the world, and an overt blow would have been as friendly 
as the covert look they aimed at one another in passing, 
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unaccompanied by any word of recognition. But looks, 
too, ultimately ceased, as trouble wasted. Their mutual 
contempt dispensed at last with all formality. Brother 
passed brother without a glance or sign ; and if one 
approached a group in which all unperceived the other 
stood, the former either changed his course or the latter 
took his leave. Not that often this necessity arose. 
They met rarely, and more rarely as the days went by. 
Seldom did their paths converge. Save that report 
pronounced them living they were—each to the other— 
as dead men long interred ; existent, like the dead, in 
memory alone. For, all the ways of danger instinct 
learned to shun, so wondrously adaptive is the human 
organism to every sort of life elected or imposed. Never 
did the first-born deign to pass his brother’s door, for 
this being off the main road there was no reason short of 
curiosity why he should, and from the latter weakness, if 
not free by nature, he stood in anger resolutely apart, 
preferring to have his brother’s shop and doings brought 
piecemeal to his own yard by independent mouths—so 
that, with time, there was no detail of the new premises 
and business unknown to him. Nor did the second son 
pass willingly the house in which he had been born, for 
this house had wronged him and he would not cheapen 
life-long injury by seeming to subscribe to it. Had 
success attended him his mood might have been different, 
but he had struck a doughty blow in self-defence and 
failed. His unsuccess was patent to the world. 

For his brother’s business waxed, and his own was a 
wreckling that never seemed to thrive. His brother’s 
eldest son left school and rolled his sleeves up in the 
wheelwright’s shop ; and an apprentice brought another 
pair of hands to those at work : five pairs of hands in all 
at work, and work enough to fill them. Within the 
yard the stacks of timber rose. Bigger by far they stood 
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than when the wheelwright was alive. Six cottages the 
first-born built along the Outgang by the Syke Bridge; 
each one bespoke before a brick was laid, and occupied 
before the paint was dry. Indeed, some said it never 
dried at all, and that the mortar (owing to a constitutional 
weakness) never set. But every tenant was subjected 
to the strictest test of prayer before acceptance, and 
received the full approbation of heaven as a rent-payer 
in advance, and proved by keen enquiry to be of better 
stuff than the house he lived in. Elsewhere, too, the 
first-born built and bought. He bought a farm and 
stocked it; and held the tenant on a headband until such 
time (some said) as his second son should be ready to take 
over and displace him. In all directions the first-born 
flourished ; his prosperity was manifest in all tilings but 
his own person, which showed no change. Some of his 
affluence may, perhaps, have been apocryphal, due to the 
love of hyperbole in human nature—which cannot bear 
things as they arc, but must (for good or ill) lend them 
those extra touches requisite to make them acceptable to 
wonder, since wonder is the state of mind which mankind 
loves the most to exercise and live in, being a sort of 
extension of consciousness into the supramundane : a 
cheap trip to the border country of the infinite. Whence 
all the race of artists of every order, who love Truth 
(indeed) but not in public until her toilet has been made 
and art has supplied the necessary rouge and lipstick to 
furnish what her homely skin and prosaic features lack. 
Nevertheless, however much report may have magnified 
the possessions of the elder son for the sheer pleasure of 
marvelling at them, and for the more pungent pleasure of 
coveting another’s better fortune—which is like mustard 
for the seasoning of one’s meat—the first-born stood well 
above fife’s lower cares. He had few wants to satisfy; 
only such wants as money could afford to flout. Rightly 
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considered he was an asset to his place of worship ; a 
testimonial to piety ; a justification of godliness. More¬ 
over, he imparted a certain comfort to those poorer 
worshippers who prayed to the same deity beneath the 
same roof; for even the humblest worship is sensible 
of pride in good company. Riches speak powerfully to 
those who have no earthly hope of sharing in them, 
constituting, indeed, a form of worship quickly appre¬ 
hended ; and in spiritual matters as in physical that law 
holds good which says : “ Bodies attract one another 
with a force proportionate directly to the product of their 
masses and inversely as the square of their mutual 
distance.” 

Thus much, then, touching the prosperity of the dead 
wheelwright’s elder son, that might be exaggerated and 
yet retain sufficient of its native self to stir envy and attract 
men. Slowly and surely—while disowning the least 
pride or part in worldly possessions, and dropping no 
more into the Sabbath plate than the humblest worshipper, 
but putting all his hope and faith into the world to come 
—he filled a place of minor power in the district, and that 
not the less because such power displayed itself and sapped 
its strength through no superfluous giving. Strength 
moved with him ; strength was in him, and the proximity 
of strength (provided it be not used too openly against 
us) is comfortable to weakness and stimulating to the less 
strong. His money was invulnerable, safely hid from the 
envy that would take and contemptuous of the malice that 
would lessen it. Only his piety lay open to attack; 
This the meanest might assail and vaunt a greater grace 
with heaven—and so, indeed, some did : saying that the 
wheelwright was at heart a hard and selfish man ; that 
if he practised what his piety professed he would not see 
his brother struggle for a scanty livelihood. Such words, 
however, they spake among themselves, in secret; for it 
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is unwise to make an enemy of riches. Their envy was 
polite, and in its way (and to the first-born’s face) respect¬ 
ful. United, in a firm and loyal body, they might have 
dared to speak their minds ; they might have dared to call 
the wheelwright to the stool of true repentance. But 
even among the godly there arc opportunists and traitors, 
and none knew to what lengths a surreptitious godliness 
might go, cutting the ground from underneath its 
fellows’ feet for something less than thirty silver pieces. 


XXXIV 


But no respect attended the second son, for he had 
neither staked a claim in heaven nor gotten ground on 
earth. Men—such men at least as were fastened by no 
creed, but took their fellows as they found them and 
pitied human fates without attempting to audit con¬ 
sciences and strike a balance between the debitor and 
heaven—such men gave sympathy to the second son. 
Yet though sympathy be unsolicited (and by the second 
son a dole, in pride, refused) it is a facile sort of alms 
whose continued giving induces contempt in the mind of 
the giver. All pity lives close neighbour to contempt. 
At one period in human history it is probable that 
sympathy began its life as dread or hatred, but centuries 
have civilized it—though it has never been (as one might 
say) a sturdy member of the family of emotions, being 
easily fatigued and prompt to delegate its task to some 
robuster feeling, in order to recuperate against more 
pressing needs of its own. And the sustained ill-fortune 
of the second son, proving beyond the strength and 
staying power of sympathy to cope with, afforded food 
for the unfriendly ; for those wiseacres who are never 
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able to justify wisdom in practice, but only theoretically 
at someone eise’s expense ; their wisdom being akin to 
poaching, which profits by another’s land and game ; 
lacking any of its own, and displays both skill and in¬ 
genuity in robbing ownership asleep. Easy is it to read 
and to interpret the dooms that destiny has written on the 
scroll; to see faults when once they are committed ; but 
to foresee and to frustrate one’s own takes wiser heads. 
Even philosophers stumble in their going and furnish 
mirth for stationary fools. 

And to derive ail misfortune and its train from one sole 
act (as the first-born and some others did) is surely to read 
life backward as blind men do bibles. True it may be 
that every act proceeds from one before, and that each 
man’s present is the offspring of his past. But is no 
function left for those immortal gods whose laughter 
may be heard at times in heaven when human agony is 
sharp enough ? Does nothing befall us from without, by 
their ordaining ? Do we create ourselves not only, but 
the very frame of destiny that binds us ? 

The first-born said : “ He went again his father when 
he wed, and he nobbut wed at shame’s bidding, and shame 
an’ disobedience mun suffer their own punishment.” 
And one of the first strokes of that punishment was that 
his wife’s mother, failing in health and having nothing 
but the parish now betwixt herself and heaven, became 
a charge upon the second son. For her own son could 
do little to assist her—his means being insufficient for his 
needs, and he for ever in pursuit of both, like a dog after 
its tail. When he had money, why it was hers and 
welcome (what was left of it) ; he spread it on the table 
like a man. But most of his money was earned and paid 
afar, and bore the journey badly. Money is a bad 
traveller. By the time he reached his mother’s door he 
stood in greater need than she ; for all the way his 
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generosity had exercised its hand, and at the last he owned 
but sympathy for her and deep reproaches for himself. 
And the doctrine of the widow’s daughter broke down in 
practice—that doctrine of unswerving selfishness which 
she had expounded to her husband for their rule and 
guidance in the new life. It broke down the moment 
that she saw fate lay rough hands upon her mother. 
From her husband at first she hid the widow’s straitened 
case, not daring to divulge it to one carrying such a load 
already on his shoulders, lest she might draw the man’s 
reproaches on herself, as being a drag and hindrance 
where (God knew) all her striving was to seem (and be) 
a help. But dissimulation serves no purpose where 
disclosure must be made, and soon she let her trouble 
show. When sighs and heavy looks and sad ejaculations 
had prepared the soil she brought in words to till it—and 
diat to such good end that within a week the widow 
transferred her cough and needs and scraps of furniture 
to the cottage of the second son—this being a cheaper 
alternative than the continuance of a rent inconsiderable 
as rents go, but already not a little in arrear. As for the 
widow’s food : “ Why,” said her daughter, suffused with 
one of those sanguine ebullitions peculiar to the sex, that 
sees misfortunes on a sudden as blessings in disguise : 
“ My mother’s keep’ll cost us next u nought. It’s little 
eneaf she eats.” 

“ Why, Y^hatever she eats,” her husband said, speaking 
in a more pracdcal spirit, “ aud woman mun be fed, 
whether she eats mich or little. She can’t be let starve 
just because meal costs money. She’s thy own mother.” 

“ Aye ... I know she is. But she’s thy mother an’ 
all, Art. She’s thy mother by marriage, any road,” his 
wife reminded him in a voice softened to tune his mood 
to gentleness, for she did not Like to shoulder an obliga¬ 
tion so one-sided. “ Noo isn’t she ? ” she pleaded, and 
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her husband answered : “ Nay, I never said she wasn’t. 
Thoo’s same as cat that can’t tek meat fro’ hand that gies 

it wi’oot biting fingers an’ all.” 

“ An’ she’ll be able to help me’ i’ house,” said his wife, 
her enthusiasm growing prophetic. “ Wi’ bairns and 
washing-up, and lots o’ tilings. She’ll gie work for 
meat, hooiwer.” 

And so in truth she did, and her actual living cost 
them (doubtless) very little ; but her death cost them a 
good deal. No woman could have died more reasonably, 
although her cough towards the latter end grew trouble¬ 
some to all concerned and caused the second son to put in 
many hours’ unnecessary overtime at the shop. But 
doctors’ bills are doctors’ bills, and the second son 
stinted nothing when it came to the matter of her burial. 
Towards the living his allegiance might have wavered 
now and then ; sometimes ; in hours of trial and of 
stress ; not often. But he stood unflinchingly beside 
the dead. She was his wife’s mother ; why, she was his 
own; she’d been as good as a mother to him, by near. 
And she had died beneath his roof; her death should not 
disgrace him, nor he her. Death, too, albeit he may 
choose most mean and narrow roads to come by, 
trudging at the outset more like a tramp or mendicant 
than like a monarch famed through continents and time, 
declares his majesty at last. The widow’s latter self had 
been demeaned by such persistent and ignoble ailment 
that even the humanides had sometimes stood in need of 
prompting in their common duty owed to one of mortal 
flesh and blood. But death, wiping away in the supreme 
last moment all disfigurement, all prejudice, at once 
ennobled one whom life itself had tended to degrade. 
In the instant of death the widow rose to a level with the 
infinite; to a stature inconceivable; undreamed of. 
The tears and trouble of her daughter wrought upon the 
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feelings of the second son—worked on sufficiently 
already by the spectacle at which he had assisted—and he 
comforted his wife : “ Noo, don’t thoo fret thysen. 
We’ll gie mother as good a burial as anybody i’ this 
part. She shall have as good as we gied my father when 
he died.” For after all, recalled by death so powerfully, 
old memories stirred within them bodi. This was the 
woman in whose house long months the second son had 
dwelt; whose food at whose table he had eaten ; whose 
indulgent kindness he had tasted; whose deepened 
breathing he and her daughter had been wont to listen 
for at night, intently, with their faces pressed against the 
matchboard. “ Is she asleep ? Hod thy noise a bit. 

. . . Aye, she is.” Now, when the varnish of illusion 
had been rubbed from life and living had lost its lustre 
such memories returned as from a distant and a lighter 
world, and gratitude would have been base indeed that 
did not rise to greet them. 

“ Nea lass could wish ti lose a better mother,” said her 
tearful daughter, and the second son subscribed from the 
depths of an emotion stirred : “ Aye, she was a good un.” 
Her complacency had been easy to deceive ; surely they 
owed something to her, dead, for those venial deceits 
that youdi had practised on her, living. But not only 
sentiment, not only gratitude took part. The slumbering 
fraternal animosity rose up as well, contributory to so 
good a cause. It reared an effigy of the first-born ; a 
sort of lire suffused it to shame his niggard soul and 
narrow-fisted ways before the world ; to show what 
generous duty owed to those dependent on its care, and 
let the watchtul world decide on whose part righteous¬ 
ness and goodness lay. So the widow’s funeral was no 
parsimonious affair. What it lacked in numbers it made 
up in strict observance of all honour to the dead. No 
due was left unpaid, nor any custom scamped on which 
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death laid traditionary store. “ Aud woman shan’t come 
back ti chide us ” said the second son. “ She’s earned her 
rest and it won’t be my fault if she dizn’t get it.” Her 
coffin was of polished oak ; with ham was she buried, 
and arval bread and funeral fare. Good ale there was, and 
wine to waft her on her way. Her own son followed in 
a brand new suit of black—which rendered him so 
respectably unlike himself that the dead woman would 
scarce have known him, could she have borrowed any¬ 
body’s eyes to view him with. No drunkenness ensued, 
nor the least disorder. They quaffed their ale and sipped 
their wine with seemliness that drank by duty, as though 
finding no pleasure in the act, nor seeking any, but 
sharpening the edge of sorrow that they might feel her 
loss the more. And feel her loss they did. The very 
ceremony of their reverent creation gave the dead a new 
and stronger lease on their regard. These dues, these 
honours, this grief’s regalement were no empty show ; 
no piece of gross imposture practised on themselves and 
on the living world. When the impressive oak coffin 
was drawn forth at length, half the cottage seemed to go 
with it. Had the widow walked humbly unattended to 
her place of sepulture her loss might have been light by 
comparison. As it was, so signalized, the magnitude of 
their bereavement was made patent to all bosoms ; the 
sincerity of their mourning became apparent even to 
themselves. 

But that apparency was purchased at a cost, and the 
second son paid it. Not all at once, perhaps, for mis¬ 
fortunes ever tend to overlap, and there were others of 
the same large family still awaiting settlement. As the 
first emotions slowly cleared away, and the face of life 
appeared once more, relieved of sorrow and looking 
hard and secular again, the second son perceived the 
widow’s death in more correct perspective. 
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“ I shall ’a ti work a long while before aud woman’s 
paid for,” said he. And viewed in that hard light death 
lost much dignity. For among death’s obligations was 
the suit of black worn dutifully by the widow’s son, who 
had arrived to take part in his mother’s obsequies devoid 
of anything more suitable for such a function than the 
week-day suit he stood in, saying in return to protesta¬ 
tion : “ Why, my mother’d sooner have me i’ this suit 
than not at all. Beside . . . she* 11 know no different. 
What’s use o’ buying a black suit for other folk ti look 
at ? It’s my mother I’se come ti bur)'; not them.” 

True, the suit was to be cupboarded under his sister’s 
keeping, in a sort of domestic pawn, until such time as it 
should be paid for by instalments of more than doubtful 
periodicity—but time signified no more than promises 
and money to the widow’s son. 

“ Pay ? ” declared his brother-in-law. “ Nay. He’ll 
never pay as lang as he’s wick.” 

“ Why, if he dizn’t,” said the woman, “ clothes’ll be 
thine. They’ll fit thee. Thoo can wear ’em when I cut 
thine doon for Arthur.” For their first lad bore his 
father’s name. 

“ Cut ’em doon I ” returned the second son des¬ 
pondently. “ They’ll last my time, hooiwer. They’ll 
see me out. When lad gets them he can tek his father’s 
boots an’ all. His father’ll be done wi’ ’em.” 

“ Come I ” his wife exhorted, assuming confidence 
upon a sudden, with an effort to lift his mood. “ Nay 1 
What’s amiss ? Don’t talk i’ that fashion. It’s not like 
thee, Arthur.” 

And she strove to fire his courage with a brand plucked 
from the old feud, saying that was not the road his 
brother talked ; but whereas once a single spark would 
have sufficed to make him blaze, now the languid fuel 
seemed indifferent to the flame that tried to kindle it. 
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The apathy of a temper whose responsive quickness had 
in earlier days formed no small part of her anxiety, now 
frightened her.. Some of the old wrath would have been 
more acceptable to her misgivings. 

“ It’s not always them that’s born first,” affirmed the 
second son, “ that dies first. Some men’s born wi’ a 
long spoon, and some wi’ a short—that dizn’t reach cup 
bottom.” And of his brother he declared with the 
bitterness from which all anger was expressed—the 
uncontestant bitterness to which his soul had grown 
accustomed, like the mouth of a sick man to the physic 
it must take : “Yon chap’ll mek work for cobblers when 
I’se mekkin work for worms.” More and more he 
inclined to take refuge in the admission of his own 
defeat. For him the feud was finished ; insensate in its 
beginnings, disastrous in its ending. Before his wife, 
at least, it pleased his mood to take the blame upon his 
own shoulders, whipping the flesh with faults confessed, 
as holy men are wont to magnify their sins wherewith to 
mortify their sanctity; feigning more wickedness than 
they ever did, and displaying more pride in that than in a 
paltry holiness disowned. Men obviously beaten flog 
themselves for failure ; mothers, too, are prone to beat a 
child for falling, thus adding pain to pain ; and van¬ 
quished leaders sink upon their swords, to be the master 
in this one act at least and deal to themselves what they 
lack the power to deal to others. There is assuredly an 
impulse deep in human nature that he who fails to win 
shall make defeat supreme and incontestable ; scorning 
half measures, refusing inconclusive issues ; the clemency 
of enemies, the commiseration of friends. 
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The death of his late-born son, too, shook the second 
son not lightly. The lad had come unwanted, it is true, 
like many another in the village, in an hour darkened by 
difficulties, making idle his mother’s hands at a time 
when most they were needed, and bringing the doctor to 
a door that had seen all it wanted of him when the widow 
was alive. Moreover, the experience gained in the 
production of a first son—that should have rendered her 
adept—stood the mother in poor stead for the bearing of 
a second. Almost on the brink of delivery she began to 
entertain misgivings of her powers ; thus doubted, they 
served her badly. The child was weakly from the first, 
and care alone sustained him. But pains endured and 
care expended are ministrants of love. This frail life 
with such difficulty saved, and calling on much tenderness 
for preservation, softened both hearts with the inarticulate 
language of its weakness. Solicitude so constantly 
awakened, and fears so constantly aroused, grew to the 
living likeness of love. Their affections clung to the 
feebleness dependent on them, putting—as is the way of 
human nature—the keenest hopes in thifigs most 
threatened, and such as lie the least within their power. 

“ Why ...” said the village to the widow’s daughter, 
speaking of her tenderness towards the later-born. 
“ It’s only natural. Folk always favours wreckling.” 

“ Nay,” she contended. “ I favours neither. There’s 
nea favourites i’ my family. Yan’s as mich thought aboot 
as tothcr.” But she disavowed the imputation for 
conscience’s sake ; to admonish it upon a point of duty 
it stood in daily danger of forgetting. That there should 
be no distinction drawn between the offspring of one 
flesh and blood she had in earlier days been taught—and 
that by teachers more familiar with the precept than the 
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practice—and her conscience strove to think she acted in 
accordance with the maxim. But love increased in 
proportion to the call upon it. Every hour it was 
awakened by a care, a fear, a need. Needs and cares, 
indeed, may wear down love in time, but nothing so much 
sharpens love and makes it live intensely as that third 
thing, fear. Whom we fear for we needs must love. 
And love is not infinite ; not ever-living and unending. 
It must itself be bom, like spark from flint and steel, 
coming into being when called upon; now by chance, 
now by design, sometimes at the first stroke and some¬ 
times only by dint of patience and much labour. At first 
the second son regarded the new-comer with small favour. 
“ It’s come,” said he, “ and we shall ’a ti mek best on it.” 
But he did not dissimulate his feeling that it was a poor 
best, and one they might (more wisely) have dispensed 
with. Little heed, indeed, he paid it in the early days ; 
his indifference hurt the mother who had purchased its 
small life with so many and such grievous pains. “ Look 
Arthur 1 ” she would be constrained to beg of him, 
holding the child forth to claim his notice too seldom 
bestowed upon it. “ Thoo never seems ti gie a look at 
bairn. An’ bairn’s thine.” 

“ Nay,” said the second son significantly. “ I’se ower 
throng ti look at aught i’ these days.” And when he 
looked at him he said: “ Bairn’s nought ti boast aboot.” 
Yet as the child began to try his limbs and trailed instinc¬ 
tively his weakness to his father’s knee, as though for safety 
and protection, the second son’s paternity relaxed. He 
stooped and picked this wreckling of his own creation up, 
saying : “ Let’s have a leak 1 at thee, Toby 1 ” and gazing 
at the tiny features with a look of growing kindliness. 
The handling of such diminutive and frail humanity 
exercised the latent tenderness in him, for no one can 
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handle tenderness with a rough mind, and gende hands 
inculcate gende thinking. In course of time this feeble 
life transferred its need to whom its feebleness had need 
of. Through seeking, it made itself besought. To be 
appealed to pleases dciues not only ; men, too, and lesser 
beings of flesh and blood are moved and gratified by 
supplicadon if only it be weak and inardculate enough. 
For when it reaches strength, and tones competitive and 
menaceful creep into the cry, the heart becomes estranged, 
and hardens. To the workshop at length the child 
followed his father, creeping laboriously—but with 
purpose—on his hands and knees, and followed in turn 
by his mother’s eyes of vigilance (rapt to see such weak¬ 
ness grow thus visibly to strength) and preceded by his 
mother’s voice that cried upon the hidden man at work : 
“ Arthur l Arthur 1 Come ti shop door. Look sharp 1 
He’s lating 1 thee.” And the second son would hide his 
tenderness behind the rude strength more suitable to 
manhood. His smile would be satiric ; his tone of voice 
mocking. He would exhort the struggler from the 

workshop door : “ Come on wi’ thee, thoo lartle-1 

Nay. That's not coming. Bustle thysen along I ” 
And he would snatch him up, heaven high, with a display 
of roughness so improvident and hazardous as to deceive 
even the mother’s eyes into apprehension : “ Art 1 Tek 
care ; tek care I Thoo’s ower rough by half. Nay, if 
thoo was ti drop him, noo ! ” 

“ Drop him ? ” the second son would say contemp¬ 
tuously. “ What’s thoo yammering 2 aboot ? I could 
pick a dozen syke up wi’ yan hand, and thee an’ all wi’ 
tother. Lad’s safer i’ my arms than he is on his own 
feet.” 

But that was only at moments when the rapture seized 
him and the gesture was as a voice that cried, thus to put 
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preciousness in jeopardy the better to enjoy the savour 
and possession of it. For the most part the second son 
treated the wreckling with great gentleness, with the 
gentleness of trepidation. Always he had regard to his 
feet in moving across the kitchen floor, and pride was 
flattered every time the recklessness of youth paid tribute 
to his care. 

“ Look ye! ” he would exclaim in a tone akin to 
triumph. “ See ye 1 I can’t stir, noo, but what he’s at 
my feet. I could tread on him a dozen times a day.” 

“ Aye, but thoo wouldn’t,” his wife said. “ An* he 
knows it an’ all. He knows thy step as well as well. He 
knows thoo’s his father. He sits listening o’ thee when 
thoo comes back to thy meals.” 

“ God beggar it, but he’s an aud-farrant 1 un, thoo may 
depend,” said his father, estimating the child’s attainment 
by the false standard of his own parental emotion, and 
attributing all the pride that filled him to an unprejudiced 
appreciation of merit, owing naught to any call of blood. 
Intensified by so frail a body each act, the least intelli¬ 
gence, excited wonder. That the child could move, 
distinguish, exercise volition, show preferences or 
dislikes, approached the marvellous. Immemorial 
strings of fathership responded to the feebleness that 
plucked at them; the strength that resists strength is 
partial to weakness. And besides, this was the second 
born, the younger son, and the younger son’s affection 
turned towards him with a sort of justifying fierceness 
that pushed the beam of justice down, impatient of its 
leisured oscillation ; embittered by many a remembrance 
of ancient wrongs. 

“ He shan’t be made to suffer what his father’s had to 
suffer,” said the second son within his heart. “ There 
shall be no first nor second i’ my family.” Albeit the 
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mood that strove to act according to so fair a precept be¬ 
came itself unfair in turn. For the tenderness displayed 
towards this younger born was debited to some extent 
against the elder. Unconsciously the second son deve¬ 
loped in himself two selves that showed in his treatment 
of these two sons. Towards the elder he displayed a 
harder countenance, spoke in a sharper voice, stood more 
the man ; for this lad was now of age to wash his own 
face (under compulsion) and to wend his way to school 
when bidden. He had outgrown the childliness that 
calls on softness to sustain it, and was arrived already at 
the stage of independence which is next door to con¬ 
trariety. He had a will and a temper of his own— 
properties of which other wills and other tempers are apt 
to grow impatient, descrying rivalry within them, and to 
oppose as evils needing to be trodden down. Nor did he 
despise the aid of falsehood on occasion, and when he 
wept his tears were often more oppugnant than contrite— 
tears that bespoke a passion thwarted, a resentment 
roused, a grief that rather sought to wound than suffer. 
His own life, established beyond anxiety, took life too 
carelessly for granted. The cares and sacrifices of his 
parents were accepted as common incidentals of existence, 
not voluntary things that goodness alone conceded. 
Between meals his sturdy independence could afford to 
disregard them and the home that gave him shelter. 
Not so this other. Always did his frailty cling to their 
compassion. And when, just as their hope of him stood 
highest, he sickened and died out before their eyes all 
instandy like pallid sunlight on a wall, it was a fell blow 
to both hearts. Part of their very selves died with him ; 
the torn roots of their affection were embedded in the 
little body put away. Him, too, the second son interred 
befittingly, in a tiny coffin that was alike a tribute to the 
dead and a challenge to the living. He wrought it with 
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grief and anger and rebellion in his bosom. Grief for his 
loss, and anger for the stubborn hardness of a brother 
that took not the least note of his affliction, and rebellion 
against the Lord of all whose wrath descended on so 
small and dear a life as this. 

“Was there no aud folk He could ’a ta’en ? ” he 
demanded almost fiercely of his wife, “ but He mun 
snatch breath frev a lartle conny bairn ? If He’d meant 
tekking him He should ’a ta’en him day he was born, and 
spared lad suffering and us an’ all.” 

“ Nay, wisht, wisht! ” his wife admonished, horrified 
at such outspokenness, her superstitions taking alarm. 
“ Thoo mun’t let Him hear thee talk syke talk. Dean’t 
mek bad worse.” For she had the woman’s instinct to 
bend before power too strong for her; to feign sub¬ 
mission ; to bow to the Unknown for fear it might be 
knowable. And now that her little son was dead she 
needed a Lord and merciful Almighty to look after him in 
the new place he was gone to. “ If Lord hadn’t wanted 
him,” she said, “ He wouldn’t a ta’en him.” 

“ Hasn’t He got as mich as He wants already ? ” asked 
the second son. “ How mich more diz He want ? 
Will ought ever satisfy Him ? ” And his heart smoul¬ 
dered against the Lord—the more by reason that He was 
his brother’s Lord. 

Yet though his wounded spirit tried rebelliously to see 
nothing but a bully’s hand in the blow that robbed him of 
what affection held so dear, the lad died not in vain. 
Nor did he altogether die, albeit his body mingled with 
the churchyard dust beneath its tiny mound and wooden 
cross. For he lived in the obstinate affections that still 
clung to him, refusing to be separated from what (though 
God had given) their cares had made so much their own. 
He lived in his mother’s heart; in his father’s heart; the 
memory of their, brief visitor lingered over both parents 
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like a protracted sunlight, induing hard fact with holiness 
and sweetening and solemnizing ordinary things. Often, 
at night, the mother sought her husband s arms to fret in, 
taking her grief to him for the comfort his strength 
could lend. Their shared loss became a link that bound 
them closer than all things kept and shared between 
them. It kept the tenderness alive in him, for his own 
needs not less than hers. And if, at any moment, his 
voice turned hard because of cares that tugged, or his 
utterance grew curt, she said : “ Nay, Art. Tboo mun t 
be rough wi’ me. I can’t bide it. Thoo mun try an 
mek up for what I’se lost.” And through this dead son 
it was not often she failed to reach his heart. For though 
he locked his own grief up within a hardened outer self, 
like some precious relic in a strong box, and though to 
the world at large he daily sank into the semblance of a 
taciturn and unresponsive man, yet to the woman who 
was his wife such hardness hid the substance of a better 
husband. Hid ? Nay, it did not hide, it only held him 
in security ; in a place where she might be sure of him— 
as uncompromising bricks and mortar built into the rigid 
structure of a meeting-house enfold the Spirit of the 
Lord where prayer and faith may find Him when they list. 
And this dead son of theirs was the key wherewith she 
could unlock the door and gain admission through her 
husband’s outer hardness to the softer self within. The 
strong silence, albeit unbroken, vouchsafed yet some¬ 
thing to her plea, and without changing, and while 
conceding nothing, yielded to her need and grew one in 
sympathy with what she sought. For there is a custom 
in all things : a custom in things good as in things evil, 
that (once subscribed to) nature breaks not easily. And 
though their son was dead and buried, his tather kept 
intact the tenderness acquired for his use, as if it had been 
some part, some possession of the dead child : a coat, a 
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cap, a tiny toy. Against the deity his rebel lips might 
utter words of challenge, and his hearing might (from 
time to time) repudiate all mention of the Lord’s name. 
But whatever his mood, he never sought to shirk the 
yoke that the dead son’s name imposed on him. Of all 
the ties that made them man and wife and one, this was 
the strongest. To lose it would have been to forfeit the 
last pretence of tenderness between them. They would 
have relapsed into themselves; each into the particular 
mood that called: a see saw of thoughts at variance. 
But the shared sorrow furnished a meeting-place for the 
best in them. It was a form—a very ancient form of 
worship, drawing them together through the need each 
felt for contact with a sympathy outside themselves, as 
flesh seeks flesh for comfort and starved veins beg warmth 
from blood as chilly as their own, and out of mutual 
hungers a third thing seems to be created that suffices for 
the sustenance of both. 


XXXVI 

Had the lad lived he might have become part and texture 
of the every-day ; of the need that drove and the care 
that fretted. He might have outgrown the parental love 
that wove its protective envelope about him. But death 
removed that dismal fear. Time could not corrupt him 
nor destroy the memories that grieved. Theirs he once 
had been ; theirs still he was. When the mother plucked 
such flowers as grew in their diminished garden—flowers 
his own small hands had plucked, not out of a precocious 
love as his fond mother now preferred to think, but out of 
the urge of acquisition innate in all flesh—and bore them 
to his place of rest, she went to visit not a graveside but a 
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son. Sometimes it flattered sorrow to believe she heard 
his voice, to see his form upon the staircase, supplicating 
her yet with a wistful face and voice of need, as if the 
deity himself were not sufficient to supply the mother’s 
place in his necessities. Nay, it was no illusion. She 
would not hearken to her husband’s reasoning, roughly 
meant to be consolatory : 

“ Thoo’s fancied it, missus. Why, what. . . . Thoo 
knows lad’s dead.” 

“ Dead he never is,” she said. “ He’s near us all time. 
He’s near us noo. As close as close.” 

She encouraged the elusive senses to deceive her thus 
and more, and used no reason to restrain them, for 
sorrow will accept comfort out of any hand. Rather did 
she throw open every door and window of these senses 
that nothing might oppose her son’s return when he 
should seek her. Always she looked for him, particu¬ 
larly when the twilight fell and darkness stimulated the 
eye of memory to perceive more sharply what the eye of 
sorrow sought. To think of him in such a state of being 
was to externalize the thought and make it seem con¬ 
vincingly outside her ; no mere product of her own mind 
but an apparition from without. Thus by effort of the 
living are the dead maintained alive. As the famished 
belly quickens scents, savours and images of food, made 
urgently creative by its own hunger, so do the starved 
senses, the starved affections, create a desperate substitute 
for what they lack ; so does humanity make images of 
needful gods and helpful deities to fill the desolating void 
of its own loneliness. At times, impelled by the necessity 
to bestir functions that flagged, or to spur them to a 
supreme effort that should transcend all they had achieved 
as yet, and render these transitory visions real and lasting, 
she would cry to herself in a voice of sharp conviction : 
“ He’s there ! ”—and point her finger to the emptiness 
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where fancy pictured him. Never was he close at hand ; 
always was he distant a wall’s length, moving when her 
sight descried him and fading gradually backward from 
her with the effort of fixation, as though the very sharp¬ 
ness of her desires dissolved him ; as though her glance 
had been too violent for a form so insubstantial. But the 
uttered cry served to convince her of the actuality of the 
vision seen—one sense persuading another, and each 
craving to be persuaded. If she had not beheld her son 
(said she) would she have cried his name, pointed her 
finger to the exact spot where he had been ? Nay, it did 
not stand to sense she should have done. 

“ I’se his mother,” she said. “ If his mother dizn’t 
know her own bairn, who diz ? ” 

Not by one sign, by a hundred did she know him as her 
own. Death (it seemed) had changed him in nowise. 
He was (to behold) as he had always been. Not glorified 
beyond recognition, nor yet so obviously reconciled to 
the new and better state as to wound a mother’s feelings, 
as to hurt her with a sense of loving care forgot. No 
angel flaunting his new-found happiness in the face of 
sorrow, lost to all else, but a son, seeking and needing 
her. 

And her husband, withal reserving judgment on a 
subject lying so far outside his understanding, ceased at 
last to try and reason with these fancies of a mother’s 
grief. At heart, even, he was not reluctant to be con¬ 
vinced—provided no confession of faith were asked of 
him ; provided he might believe by proxy and enjoy a 
comfortable creed at second-hand and feed on it unseen. 
It was a topic on which the second son spoke seldom. 
He kept the cupboard of his sorrow tightly shut, en¬ 
couraging neither commiseration nor curiosity to pry 
within and scan its pitiable emptiness or note its bitter 
store. Such themes as heaven and hereafter were, 
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besides, more meet for women than for men—particu¬ 
larly for such men as laboured under public charge of 
irreligion and stood stubbornly aside from a ground 
appropriated by their adversaries ; refusing to share even 
the blessings of the next world with those whom they 
despised in this. And he knew that superior powers of 
sight were sometimes granted to dumb animals and 
women. If this had been an ordinary spectre such as 
frightened lasses in the dark out of the senses they lacked, 
and sent ploughboys sweating homeward at a run, he 
would have scorned it masculinely—and that, too, with¬ 
out forfeiting his hold upon a supernatural that flesh and 
blood clings to against contingencies, like money hid 
away in a dark and secret place. But this was their bairn 
she spoke of, and to dispute her words was (in some 
degree) to put a slight upon his own son; to make the 
lad’s death and his loss more absolute. Some territory 
must be left, at least, for dubious hopes to live in. 

Try the woman’s story how he would it answered every 
test conclusively. How the lad had looked, how turned 
his head, how tried to speak to her and (though very nigh 
succeeding) failed—all these points her eye recorded to 
the life. Nay, it was no fancy. No woman could have 
made syke a tale up. And when she told him : “ Lad’s 
all round us. For aught thoo knows he’s watching us 
this very minute. Aye, and listening ti every word 
his parents says.”—Why, what was a man to think ? 
She said : “ Thoo mun’t speak sharp, Arthur. Thoo 
mun’t let him hear thee say he’s not there—or mebbe he 
wean’t be there. Mebbe he’ll leave us and we shall loss 1 
him for good an’ all.” 

Moments there were, to be sure, when the man’s rude 
sense rebelled and he said to himself with the roused air of 
one who awakened from a stupor : “ Why, it’s nobbut 

* lose. 
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what missus says. My sight’s as good as hers. I’se lad’s 
father as mich as she’s his mother, and if he was there ti 
see I should see him an’ all.” But always the possi¬ 
bility outweighed the reason that denied it. Doubt 
loomed much larger than the narrow region of his 
intelligence ; and since the creed—if valid—held great 
comfort, he clung to it trying to make a feeble faith 
believe. This, besides, is to be reckoned with, that at 
its fount the woman’s faith confessed itself no stronger 
than the man’s. But women need a greater space of 
inconsistency and make-believe to breathe and move in. 
They do not like their mental thoroughfares too well 
lit; the unabated light of reason tires them sooner. 
Always they find solace and seek their refuge in the 
unclearly apprehended, so that emotions drawn from 
strange and sometimes undiscoverable sources content 
them better than the best of reasons—which instinctively 
they hate because reason destroys so many cherished 
sentiments and has no mercy on their moods. Her 
need of the supernatural to eke out such hopes as 
this world could never gratify made the woman turn 
to her husband for that encouragement devoid of which 
her unsupported faith must falter. 

“ Thoo mun’t laugh at me, Arthur,” she begged. 

And perhaps too (who shall say) she used the medium 
of their dead child to keep a hold upon her husband’s 
tenderness. Whether or not her sorrow practised on 
the man those emotional impostures of which her sex, 
even in its saddest hour, is not incapable, it is sure that 
the lad’s memory (kept assiduously alive) served as a 
bond of gentle strength between them. Never since 
that fateful hurried ceremony in the office of the registrar 
had made them man and wife did they feel themselves 
to be so inseparably one as now. Sorrow binds hearts 
closer than joy. Joy, indeed, may call them together, 
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for life seeks only happiness and goes not willingly 
where sorrow is. But grief completes what joy began, 
and hearts are never truly kin until they have tasted 
suffering together. 

In their younger days the second son and the widow’s 
daughter had paid scant heed to death, entrenched 
securely in their own youth and sustained by those 
appetites and impulses whose ardour seemed immortal. 
They looked not to the end of life, but only to the con¬ 
summated end of hot desires that burned within the 
flesh like flames, and scoffed at sickness as if it were no 
more terrible than a thief in the candle—to be plucked 
out with a moistened thumb and finger. Clandestine 
kisses blazing like meteors in the dark and those for¬ 
bidden sweets that youth goes out to gadier with laughter 
and light hearts, heedless of hedgerows and preten¬ 
tious trespass boards, assumed for them the substance and 
supremacy of lile itself. Death was then an element 
remote, with luck and agility to be avoided. But now he 
took that place in life from which youth in its thought¬ 
lessness bends every effort to dislodge him. Into their 
own home he had entered and room must henceforth be 
found for him. He sat, a silent member of their circle, 
in some wise not dissimilar from those aged folk brought 
like chattels to kinship’s hearth to end their days. 
Immobile and silent, wrapped in the outworn garment of 
their years, they sit beside the grate, smouldering in their 
mortal socket—their presence passing almost unacknow¬ 
ledged, albeit casting the shadow of its obligation on the 
mind. 
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For now the second son began at moments to think and 
talk of life in the past tense. He began to reckon up his 
days unprofitably spent, as farmers reckon up their out¬ 
goings after market, and to realize how fast (like money) 
and for what a poor return time is got rid of; and to say, 
with the wisdom born of bitter recognition of the lack of 
it, what he would do if life were only his to live again. 

“ Nay . . . don’t talk i’ that fashion,” his wife 
implored him, for the shade that fell too often on her 
husband’s face, fast tending to become a customary part 
of it, filled her with forebodings. “ Thoo’s got best part 
o’ life before thee. Thoo’s five years younger dian thy 
brother yet. Thoo mun’t talk i’ that road. Art. Thoo 
meks me feel I don’t know what like.” 

She felt as men feel when branch or ladder cracks 
beneath them—a sense of helplessness suspended above 
disaster. Often now she noted with concern that her 
husband looked at life as the sick do at food ; as their 
own dead son had done when he turned his face from die 
fare with which she sought to tempt an absent appedte. 
Life itself is a food first needing to be craved, and when all 
hunger lacks and eating turns to a forced exercise, diose 
who partake of it derive small profit. The business which 
sanguine hope and sharp desire had with such ardour 
brought into existence sickened beneath their eyes like 
the bairn that was dead. Of itself, indeed, it barely 
lived, and there was no love on the man’s side to keep it 
alive ; only a bitter sort of self-contempt that spat scorn at 
moments on this product of his own incompetence. 
Here was an offspring born not of his loins but of his 
head, against which now his heart began to turn as 
against a son that disappointed every paternal hope. 
Do what he would, it never answered expectadon. 
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“ A man can’t mek work,” he told his wife. “ He can 
nobbut do it when it’s there. Syke jobs as folk bring 
ti shop I should be as well wi’oot. If I can work for 
nowt I can play for nowt.” 

Whole days there were when he never even troubled to 
undo the padlock on the workshop door. “ What’s 
use ? ” he asked. “ It’ll nobbut be to fasten up again.” 

“ Yon chap’s a joiner when it suits him,” the elder 
brother’s comment was. “ Not when it suits customers. 
Nobbut there was nea Lord’s Day he’d ’a been better 
suited wi’ a week o’ Sundays.” 

More than once it was known that he had refused to do 
a job, under pretext of other business, because he lacked 
the wood to execute the work. This his pride and the 
standing enmity between them made impossible to 
purchase at the elder brother’s yard. Nor could he buy 
afar, for ready money was scarcer than wood. He 
enjoyed no credit as his brother did, no light cart to fetch 
and carry ; and the gnawing knowledge of his business 
disadvantage stung him at whiles to an injurious in¬ 
dependence—of all poses the least palatable to a world 
at large, which sees in the independence of another an 
affront to its own pride, though ever ready to swell the 
power of an independence that goes suitably (that is to 
say, humbly and modestly) disguised. 

His elder son had never shown much liking for the 
father’s workshop, perhaps because he realized beyond its 
open door a yoke too perilously apt to fall upon his neck 
and harness play-time hours. And the father said, 
concerning him, “ Nay. One joiner’s eneaf i’ yan 
family. We deiin’t want another. He mun choose some 
other trade.” Whereat, in need of no second bidding, 
he chose farm sendee. It was not precisely the alterna¬ 
tive his father would have sought, nor yet what the lad’s 
own self might have sought had he been born a farmer’s 
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son and served already the same unbound apprenticeship 
to disillusionment that he had served in respect of his 
father’s trade. But the glamour veneering all things can 
only be rubbed off at first hand ; no second hand suffices. 
The prejudice of many of his playmates against the land, 
engendered by too much knowledge of it and by its too 
imperious calls upon their liberty and time, influenced in 
no degree the inclination of a stranger to the calling, 
whose eyes were only opened to actuality on his father’s 
side and which saw all else through a haze of golden dust. 
For him farming was a quick short cut to manhood. It 
symbolized horses, hirings and fairs, freedom of the 
countryside and mastership over the animal world. 
Here was no trade acquired laboriously in seclusion 
within the compass of four unalterable walls. It was 
a kingdom set remote from books and lere. 1 His soul, 
stirred by stories of the wide and wild, of loft and barn, 
by sight and sound of mouth-organs and concertinas, and 
by the obscene blasphemies of lordly beastmen and 
waggoners—ever magnetic to the mind of youth— 
yearned to possess it. 

“ Why then,” said his father. “ . . . Nobbut thoo’s 
made up thy mind.” 

' “ Aye, I has,” said the lad. 

“ And dizn’t think thoo can unmek it any time thoo 
likes.” 

“ I shan’t want tea,” said the lad. 

“ There’ll be nea coming yam after thoo’s ta’en 
fastening-penny 2 .” 

“ I know there wean’t,” said the lad. 

“ Why then ...” declared the second son. “ Sin’ 
thoo’s set on going ti sarvice thoo’ll ’a ti gan and mek 
best on it.” 


* lore, learning. 
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Much the boy’s mother doubted, trying to bend his 
stubbornness before it was too late ; saying he was over 
young and over small, and not yet strong enough nor 
used to a life so arduous and rough. “ Thoo’ll have no 
mother there ti run to,” she warned him, “ every time 
thoo ails or wants ought. Nor nea larder shelf for thee 
to reach thy hands to when thoo’s hungry. Thoo’ll eat 
when thoo’s let, and get less than thy belly craves. 
Thoo’ll gan ti bed tired, and thoo’ll wakken sleepy, and 
whether thoo’s sound or sick thoo’ll ’a ti work just same 
and do what’s set thee.” But her pleadings only 
strengthened his determination. Her fears of the rough¬ 
ness of the life and of his corporal unfitness only made it 
seem the manlier in his eyes, the more ennobling, the 
more proudly to be desired. “ Thoo’s like thy father,” 
she sighed to herself. 

By which she meant no more than that her mother’s 
care was hurt to find itself so lightly estimated. The need 
of novelty, the love of change outweighed his love and 
need of a good home and of a good, tried mother. All 
his thoughts were fixed upon the new life; none—or 
scarcely any—upon her, and upon the love and loneliness 
he left behind. 

“ Thoo’ll come ti know what a good yam is, some day,” 
she told him. Less, perhaps, for her son’s monidon than 
for her own comfort. She almost hoped, indeed, it 
might be so. For motherhood is after all an investment 
of the affecdons diat looks for some return. Nor was her 
husband entirely a stranger to the sendment that sdrred 
her, though being a man he disdained all knowledge of it 
and locked his secret feelings resolutely up, alike from 
himself and her. Fathership refused to own itself 
aggrieved because a son elected to take leave of it and 
seek another life and roof. 

“ Lad’s chosen his own meat,” he said. “ Let him 
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chew it. He’ll fin’ it tougher eating than he thinks.” 
And he added with the bitterness that would not be 
denied. “ There’s nought for him ti stop at yam for; 
nought his father can give or do for him. He mun shove 
his feet beneath some other chap’s table, that hods more 
meat on it. I can’t help my own sen, let alone lad.” 
And he began to use a man’s voice, terse and sharp, 
towards this aspirant to manhood—as though paternity 
no longer stood for anything in their relationship, and the 
lad must stand upon his own feet and look now solely to 
himself and to his own resources. 

Nothing could have gratified the boy’s pride more. It 
flattered him he was a full-grown man in earnest. He 
deepened his voice two whole tones and spoke already as 
he would speak ere long to beasts and horses. Yet the 
father’s make-believe and the son’s braggadocio were 
but outer walls. Nature’s homely fire still burned within 
them and gave to each the comfort that their prides 
refused to own. For all the lad’s wanderlust he cherished 
home in his heart as though it were a piece of money in 
some inner pocket for use against the evil day. The 
knowledge of that hidden store emboldened him to 
challenge distance and the future. The very thing he 
seemed to flout was, in some sort, the chief ingredient in 
his courage. For though he seemed to put home to the 
hazard and risk all upon the throw, in reality he risked 
nothing. Home was still behind him, wherever he 
might go—or so his sanguine youth believed. That and 
his mother and his father were part of the eternal order of 
things on which his need might always count. 

The father, too, for all he seemed to wash his hands of 
the lad and the lad’s future as unconcernedly as he would 
wash the smear and dust of the workshop from his hands 
at nightfall, and took his going for granted with the same 
ndifference that would have killed a chicken, betrayed 
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through deeds the sentiment denied to speech. He made 
his son a box such as all farm lads take out with them to 
sendee, only much better; possessed of infinitely more to 
be proud of: of compartments for this and that, and a 
secret drawer for the lad’s money. 

“ Let nea one see thee when thoo puts it in,” his 
father warned him, “ nor when thoo teks it oot, and 
money’ll be safe when thoo wants it. But if thy pride 
gets master o’ thee and thoo’s fool eneaf ti show drawer ti 
onnybody—box would be better wi’oot it, and money 
safer i’ thy pocket, and I’se wasted my pains an’ all. 
Listen wi’ thee ! When thoo meks anybody as wise as 
thy sen thoo meks ’em wiser. They know as mich as 
thoo’s telt ’em and summut o’ their own (thoo didn't 
know) beside. Noo, think on. It’s a fond pig that 
would lend butcher a sticking-knife.” 

And he varnished the box into the bargain, and lettered 
it (though not so well) with the lad’s initials. As for the 
lock, it snapped like the trigger of a pistol. 

“ I’ll awander neabody gets that open,” the box- 
maker said, “ wi’oot mell and chisel.” 

The lad’s mother, besides, in a supreme effort to reach 
her son’s gratitude and stir even a twelfth-hour tender¬ 
ness in him, stored the box with such things as he needed, 
and not a few he needed not. One need bespoke another 
and love provided for necessities that only love created, 
out of its own necessity to express itself and to quicken 
love reciprocal. All these things she showed to him, but 
his interest was as hard to hold as a young colt in a 
halter. Already his mind dwelt otherwhere, and man¬ 
hood deigned only perfunctory acknowledgment to such 
articles of feminine enthusiasm as drawers and singlets, 
handkerchiefs and collars, socks and mufflers, burdened 
moreover with minute instructions for their use and care. 

“ Noo, these is for week-day, see ye. And them’s for 
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Sunday. Ista listening ? ” For he was prompter with 
his mouth than with his eye and ear. “ Thoo says 
‘Aye,’ ” his mother reproached him, “ but thoo never teks 
nea notice o’ what’s said to thee.” His interest res¬ 
ponded to a cake whose richness had filled the kitchen 
for a whole night with its odour, and to the chissuks. 1 
For the mere smell of such things turns men to boys 
again, and even the lad’s father had used his nose to good 
purpose during the cooking, and sniffed about the oven 
door with gusto. 

“ What’s that thoo’s gotten i’ yune, 2 missus ? It has a 
strange good smell wi’ it hooiwer 1 ” 


XXXVIII 

And the lad went off at last—further afield than his 
mother’s heart bore willingly. Three whole parishes 
afield, in fact, he went. He went to a country she knew 
litde of except by hearsay. Her brother knew it, and the 
farm, and all the people of that distant land by name and 
legend. But her brother knew the world at large, and 
little profit had he got from it, and she dreaded lest her 
son should purchase knowledge at the same price. 

“ I wish noo,” she confided to her husband, “ . . . I 
wish noo he’d fastened his sen to some spot nearer yam. 
It’s a long way off if lad’s ill or ought.” 

“ Then thoo hadn’t need wish ought o’t sort,” her 
husband said, decisively. “ He’s better where he is. 
What’s use lad leaving yam if he means to spend all his 
time on doorstep. Farther off he gans and sooner he’ll 
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learn ti fend for his sen. . . . Beside,” her husband told 
her. “ What’s thoo fretting about ? Lad’ll come back 
oft eneaf.” 

“ What 1 Fifteen mile ? ” she said. 

“ Aye. Fifteen mile 1 ” her husband answered. 
“ What’s fifteen mile an’ back ? He’ll walk twice as far 
when it comes ti lassing. 1 Miles won’t stop a chap fro’ 
doing what suits him. They never stopped me” 

“ Thoo’ll write ? ” the lad’s mother had urged him. 
“ Thoo’ll gie us word thoo’s got safe there, and how 
thoo’s getting on ? ” And the lad said : “ Aye.” 

“ Not yan o’ them fond picture-cards,” his mother 
stipulated. “ Wc want nean o’ them, wi’ nought but 
picture and oor own name on. Write us a letter same as 
thoo’s been taught at school. Summut for thy mother 
and thy father ti read when thoo’s away and house seems 
still.” 

“ Aye,” said the lad, and with sincerity moreover ; for 
in the hour of going the hearts of all but the hardest 
flower with promises. What if, after the fashion of 
flowers, promises prove but short-lived, and render but 
a fleeting fragrance ? Is the tribute of a rose less 
gracious because it withers in the hand and lasts scarce 
longer than the impulse that plucked and gave it ? No 
letter came, albeit the mother’s eye and sometimes her 
lips solicited the post each day. 

“ Lad dizn’t write,” she told her husband in a voice of 


trouble and reproach, knowing well enough the un¬ 
wisdom of the confidence, yet impelled by the need to 
vent her disappointment even to ears unfriendly. 


“ Write ? Thoo wasn’t fond eneaf ti think lad 


would ! ” her husband challenged her, though he, too, 
felt aggrieved thus to be ignored by a son on whom so 
many parting acts of goodness had been lavished. 


1 courting, wenching. 
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Why ... he promised,” she pleaded, in extenuation 
of her folly. “ Thoo heard him thysen.” 

“ Not me,” the man disclaimed. “ I heard nowt. 
And what if he did, and I had ’a done ? He wouldn’t ’a 
promised if thoo hadn’t begged, and aught’s good eneaf 
ti gie to beggars.” 

“ Nobbut lad’s safe and well,” his wife reflected, trying 
to drape her disappointment in a show of anxiety. 

“ Noo then,” her husband told her. “ Lad’s all 
right. Thoo’s n’occasion ti fret thysen aboot lad.” 

“ How dosta know he’s all right ? ” she protested, and 
he answered : 

“ I do know. When lad wants ought he’ll write sharp 
eneaf. Wants has sharp tongues and long memories.” 

Yet the lad’s memory of the promise made was sharp 
enough, but promises grow heavier with each day’s 
keeping. The weight seemed nothing on the first day ; 
on the second it began to press—on the third it was 
become a burden that conscience changed from hand to 
hand in a troubled effort to obtain relief. Then, having 
suffered discomfort enough in duty’s name, he rid him¬ 
self of an obligation deemed sufficiently discharged by 
the inconvenience of entertaining it. \J7ord was sent 
fortuitously instead, by devious mouths, to relieve his 
parents of anxiety and in due course, shorn of all irrelev¬ 
ance, it reached them. 

Two years the lad stayed in his first place, sending 
occasional news of himself by any mouth that chanced to 
be in motion. “ Art said if I lit 1 on any on ye I was to 
let ye know I’d seed him.” Or from time to time, he 
turned up at his parents’ door, all the prouder for taking 
them unaware; to be apostrophized by his mother’s 
blank amazement: “ Nay 1 What! It’s never thee ! 
—Why, thoo mud ’a sent us word thoo meant coming.” 

‘chanced, met (with). 
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Sundays, of all days, were the ones to bring him, and 
never a Sunday shone or promised fair but his mother 
looked at the sky and indulged hope with the speculation : 
“ I wonder if day’ll bring Art.” Martinmas, too, drew 
his footsteps homeward, already half a son and half a 
stranger, growing fast out of the old self by which he was 
remembered, and clad with a garment of awkwardness in 
their presence which he had only begun to lay aside by the 
time he must rise to his feet and take leave of them, when 
he seemed to fill in most dimensions the familiar place of 
son once more. Whenever he rose to go it was always 
long before his mother’s heart was ready to be rid of 
him. 

“ Nay ! Thoo’s not going yet, hooiwer ? ” 

“ Aye. I mun gan.” 

Always, it seemed, there was some companion to pick 
up on the way whose home-coming had influenced his 
own. The herd instinct was strong in him. Rarely his 
will acted without another to motivate it. 

“ Why ... if thoo mun, thoo mun. Think on it 
isn’t so long before thoo comes again.” 

Always he promised glibly, and with sincerity enough, 
in going. Always too his mother used the moment of 
departure to try and squeeze the promise of a letter from 
him—hope being as incorrigible as the unreliability 
appealed to. 

“ Aye,” said the son. 

“ Thoo says ‘ Aye,’ ’’she chided him, “ but thoo never 
diz what thoo says.” 

“ Why, I’se that throng, 1 ” he told her. 

“ Thoo’s not that throng but thoo could write if thoo 
would,” she urged him. “ Wilta ? Nay, do 1 That’s 
a good lad.” 

“ I’ll see,” said he. 

1 busy. 
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Towards the end of the second year tidings came by 
word of mouth that their son would not be “ stopping 
on.” Himself confirmed the news at Martinmas, 
appearing before his parents after they had given up all 
hope of him. 

“ What’s ti leaving for ? ” his father asked. 

“ Wagoner’s leaving,” was the son’s retort. 

“ That’s his reason, not thine,” his father said. 

“ Thoo’s not forced ti leave just because wagoner leaves, 
hooiwer. Him and thoo dizn’t share same breeches. 
Thoo wouldn’t hang thysen if wagoner did, would’ta ? ” 
But they were friends and bed-fellows, these two, and 
the wagoner’s discontent with farm and food and master 
sufficed to fill both minds to overflowing. Chance had 
come to him of an old spot renounced in a moment of 
temper and ever afterwards regretted. Now, after two 
years of exile, he was ripe for reconciliation. A sort of 
home sickness possessed him ; a rapture, glorifying the 
past with sunset splendours and making all that now 
surrounded him show drear and insufferable. There were 
lasses, friendly round-faced farmhouse lasses in the old 
kitchen, one of whom had conveyed the offer to him in 
her own hand ; and he grew eager to resume the inter¬ 
rupted life and impatient of the one then led. 

“ Let aud beggar yoke his own horses,” he told the 
lad, “ and thoo come along wi’ me.” 

He described the farm and family that filled it and the 
bedroom they should share beneath the rafters overlook¬ 
ing the foldyard, and the food heaped plentifully on all 
plates. 

“ What thoo eats—they eat an’ all 1 ” he reassured the 
lad. “ There isn’t yah dish for them and another for 
thee. Master sits doon to table and he puts as mich on 
thy plate as what he puts on his own. There s nea 
measuring size of a chap’s mouth wi’ an inch rule. 
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Whether it’s big or little he never grudges a chap’s belly. 
Thoo teks what fills it, and master says : ‘ Noo lift thy 
voice as soon as thoo’s ready for more.* ” 

Besides, the lad was to be promoted second wagoner, 
and his comrade promised him as much corn to hug 1 up 
the stone steps to the granary, shoulder high, in threshing 
time as any chap his age and size could reasonably look 
for. It was threshing time with a vengeance in the spot 
whither their feet were bound. No habs and nabs and 
half-days there ; nothing short of half a week when once 
work started and the threshing drum began to hum. 
All else about the farm was “ same like ” and in propor¬ 
tion. 

“ Thoo’ll know what farming is when thoo gets ti yon 
spot,” the wagoner had promised him. “ Thoo dizn’t 
now. Thoo’ll ne’er look back. It’ll mek a man o’ thee.” 

So the lad departed, making the wagoner’s guiding 
star his own. He took the road to the land of disillusion¬ 
ment which is the goal of all flesh. He went to find a life 
not much distinguishable from the one just left; a land¬ 
scape much the same, for all the twenty miles that lay 
between ; the living not appreciably better, nor the 
shared bed-chamber less sparse of comfort for limbs 
unrecommended to repose by virtue of their own 
fatigue. For die wagoner had painted his picture of the 
place from memory, and memory of the past is ever apt to 
dote, and to mistake in its hunger for what has been the 
goodness of what was. There are no such things as 
stale crusts in the wallet of a starving man. The 
wagoner himself, without confessing it, experienced 
surprise to find the disproportion of his scale in draughts¬ 
manship when checked by actuality. Moreover, one of 
the lasses—and for him the chief—was gone, having 
married in the meanwhile and shed the bright glamour of 
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her singleness in exchange for an uninteresting maternity. 
It is surprising how the lack of even one small item can 
spoil the flavour of a dish dependent on many ingredients. 

“ Didn’t thoo know Alice had left us ? ” her sister 
asked the wagoner when he enquired of her. 

“ Nay. Thoo never mentioned Alice when thoo 
wrote,” replied the wagoner, aggrieved, and addressed 
himself forthwith to life without her, as in the harvest- 
field he would have resigned himself to the lack of bacon 
cake at ’lowance time, or to the summary default of 
harvest ale. 

“ I’d lievcr it had been t’other yan,” he confided to his 
comrade in the nominal seclusion of their chamber. 
“ She was worth all rest put togithcr.” Besides, the 
farmer’s deafness had increased upon him, and his wife’s 
tongue grew correspondingly sharper to cope with it. 
“ Aud meat gets no better for keeping,” the wagoner’s 
dictum was. 

He was not the first by any means to find that buried 
joys cannot be disinterred at will, as dogs exhume old 
bones ; and that it is a doubtful wisdom to turn one’s 
steps backward in quest of happiness lost upon the road. 
Nevertheless he cheered himself and his companion with 
the reflection that Martinmas fell every year and that they 
needed not to stop a second twel’month unless the first 
suited them. 

“ England’s a free country,” said he. “ If a man’s not 
suited wi’ yan bad spot he can soon fin’ another.” 

By the year end, indeed, they moved again—albeit in 
different directions. For the lad himself was now of a 
lassing age, and not devoid of aptitude. By mutual 
agreement he followed one lass in her shifting fortune, 
while the wagoner pursued the footsteps of another. 

Homeward this year the boy turned not his face. 
Martinmas came and went without him, but it brought— 
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for the first time—the letter his mother had so long 
besought: a letter betraying the ravages of two years’ 
literary abstinence on penmanship and orthography. It 
cost as much effort to decipher as to write, and with 
greatest labour told nothing, or very little, worth the 
telling. But for all its deficiencies it was a letter. It was 
a letter at last. The lad had written it and put the stamp 
on upside down in token of a kiss for his mother. 

“ Aye . . . and for thee an’ all! ” she reassured his 
father. 

It brought him back to memory. It made him a living 
part of the abandoned home, once more. On the high 
chimney-piece it stood in lieu of him, propped up against 
a brightened canister, plain to see, where their eyes could 
seek the sight of it, and his mother could reach it down 
from time to time and read and re-read its meagre 
contents aloud. 

“ Lad dizn’t say how he is, hooivver,” she com¬ 
mented. 

“ Nay, he says nought,” her husband declared. 

To their son his mother wrote in turn, accompanying 
the shirts and socks her care had got ready for Martinmas. 
And she included the customary cake without which no 
Martinmas parcel could have been deemed complete— 
although the cake (as the lad was quick to note) looked 
somewhat smaller than before, with the currants less 
neighbourly. 

“ It’s best thy mother can do hooivver,” she said, 
recognizant of its shortcomings, addressing her son 
personally in the pleasure of imagination. “ Times is 
bad at yam.—I doubt they’ll ever mend, noo.” She 
added the latter sentence not for her son, whom— 
dropping her voice—she put considerately out of ear¬ 
shot, but for herself and sadness. “ Thoo’s best where 
thoo is.” Often at her work alone she sighed and shook 
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her head with the air of one whose hopes, like tired limbs, 
sought respite from their labours. 

“ Thy father’s not very grand,” she wrote in the letter 
that went with the Martinmas parcel and smelt of cake for 
a long while after the cake had been consumed. “ I don’t 
like looks on him.” Much more was in her mind to tell, 
for she sat down to write with a heart full of longing to 
discharge itself. But the pen is a great frustrator of 
intentions, and the moment she dipped it in the ink¬ 
pot this perverse implement of expression baulked her. 

The lad spelled out his mother’s letter at odd moments 
with the wagoner’s aid, and there were still words he was 
unsure of. These he meant to clear up later, when he 
could find spare time, but work is never finished on a farm 
and the letter grew no easier to decipher for being kept in 
the pocket. More intelligible was the cake, but he found 
it hard to comprehend the lack of other cheer. “ W hat 1 
Hasn’t my mother sent nea chissucks 1 ? ” he exclaimed. 
The shirts and socks were platitudes accepted without 
comment, which is not to say that the lad’s heart con¬ 
tained no thankfulness. But youth is not enamoured of 
mere necessary things. It values nothing for its useful¬ 
ness alone, and he was yet far from the age reduced by 
tribulation and infirmity to set comfort before pleasure. 
As to his father. . . . Why, the lad was sorry to hear his 
mother did not like the looks of him. But the anxieties 
of the elderly for one another make small impression on 
youth that has not yet learned what anxiety consists in, 
save that it appears to be a state of apprehension peculiar 
to parents and people of uncertain age. What ghosts and 
bogies are to infancy anxieties are to adults ; neither can 
appreciate the other’s fears. Often in the bygone days at 
home, himself alternately a troubled listener and a heed¬ 
less player at the kitchen door, he had listened to the 
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anxious voices of his parents when the deepening cloud 
of care rolled up from nowhere all at once, like a thunder¬ 
storm, and wrapped them in unintelligible darkness from 
the comprehension of their son : figures at once familiar 
and unfamiliar, infecting with disquiet the curious eye 
that gazed at them, oppressed with a sense of isolation 
and abandonment in the face of this dark intensity of 
trouble that took no notice of him, or hushed him 
sharply when with noisy play he sought to call it back to 
interest in the doings of a son lost sight of. That phase 
of life at home the later years had aggravated. It was 
become as much a feature of the kitchen as the fire his 
mother tended, or the oven door whose burnished knob 
her fingers almost automatically touched from time to 
time. Here he owed no obligation to depress his own 
happiness to the saddened moods of parents. Save only 
in respect of the toil for which he had contracted, his 
youth was tree. Sometimes lying yet unasleep upon his 
straw mattress, or talking with his chamber-mate in the 
drowsy tones that made use of conversation only as a 
vehicle to slumber, in the way tiiey might have begged a 
lift on some friendly passing cart to help them home, he 
heard below the voices of the farmer and his wife and 
daughter that now, released from the encumbrance of 
strange ears, trafficked freely together and filled the 
kitchen with the animated monotony of matters earnestly 
and (at moments) acrimoniously debated. So on his 
pillow he had heard his father and his mother carry on, 
below, the subject started long before he shed his boots 
beside the fender and made his stockinged way to bed. 
To him this rise and fall ot earnest voices, working one 
against the other with mechanic regularity, was familiar 
as the sound of the threshing machine. At home the 
sound had sometimes overpowered the urge to sleep and 
made him wakeiul, with a vague disquiet. But here it 
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only lulled the senses. Whatever matters exercised 
anxiety below they menaced him not. With nothing at 
stake but his sweat and sinew, and all his hope unpawned, 
he could sleep devoid of trouble for the day or appre¬ 
hension of the morrow. 


XXXIX 

% 

When the tidings of her son’s second contemplated move 
reached her his mother had reflected : 

“ I only hope lad won’t tek after his uncle.” 

For the uncle had seen somewhat of him on occasions 
in his first year’s place, and would have worked beside 
him too, at harvest, but for an old sore between him and 
the nephew’s master from which some hasty words 
rubbed off the scab. Not altogether to the liking of the 
lad’s mother was this point of contact with one whose 
dangerous proclivities not even himself could disguise. 

“ Noo, don’t thee gan and unsettle lad,” she ad¬ 
monished her brother on an occasion when he paid one 
of his sporadic visits to the kitchen. “ He’s a good lad. 
Don’t put thy fancies in his head. Let him be.” 

When, to her misgiving, the boy moved on at Martin¬ 
mas she did not hold his uncle free of guilt, and went so 
far as to charge him with it—which he denied. But ale- 
drinkers’ denials are (as well his sister knew) no better 
than their promises, which are, in turn, as froth blown 
from the mug’s rim—filling much space and puffed to 
nothing in a moment. She rated her suspicions higher 
than her brother’s word and said so. 

“ Why should lad want ti leave if neabody’s put fancy 
intiv his head ? Thoo’s for ever talking aboot where 
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thoo’s been and where thoo’s boon ti gan, and snaping 1 
folk that stays at yam. Thoo’d unsettle any lad. Thoo’s 
said i’ this kitchen—and lad sat yonder listening ti every 
word—thoo’s said thoo’d sooner see much and mek 
little than thoo’d mek a lot and see nowt. And thoo’s 
said : wick folk ought ti keep moving. Thoo’s said it’s 
nobbut dead men that bides ti stop long i’ yan spot.” 

“ Why, an’ sea it is I ” the uncle retorted, taking hold 
of the weapon his sister thrust at him and laying doughtily 
about with it, as one unashamed of sentiments which 
(truth to tell) he cast wantonly abroad for the same reason 
that men spit: namely for no reason at all but the need to 
do or say something that shall energize an empty moment 
and manifest the doer or the sayer to be alive. And 
because the lad’s uncle denied his sister’s imputation, yet 
took sides with the sentiments attacked; saying they 
were right and all, and a lad should see life while he was 
of an age to take part in it. “ What’s use a chap coming 
ti table when he’s nea teeth left ti bite wi’ ? ”—Because of 
this the woman held her brother blamable, crying : 

“ There thoo gans again I If it hadn’t been for thee 
filling lad’s head wi’ syke kelter 2 he mud ’a been at yam 
noo.” 

“ Why, an’ if he had ’a been,” said the brother, “ he’d 
’a been in a worse spot than where he is. Lad addles his 
own meat, 3 hooiwer—and it’s more than he could ’a 
done at yam.” 

And for all she recognized the force of what her 
brother said—and the more stubbornly, perhaps, by 
virtue of that very force which left her without valid 
argument against it—she laid upon his shoulders some¬ 
thing of the lad’s loss. It put a difference between them 
on her side, though not on his, since he refused to take 
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such accusation seriously but stuck it in his cap awry as if 
it had been a fool’s feather : disporting it the more 
grotesquely in proportion as her temper mounted and 
her indignation grew. And when her brother died the 
recollection of such things said perversely (for then, too 
late, she knew she never had believed them in her heart, 
but had only sought a scapegoat for her own trouble) 
laid upon her grief an added burden. 

For die he did, and that suddenly as befitted one whose 
whole life had been made up of impulses—most of them 
unwise—and whose every next moment no man could 
forecast. One night he laughed aside his sister’s charges 
in the kitchen ; less than a week later he lay stone dead, 
outstretched on straw-shavs 1 with a cornsack rolled 
beneath his broken neck and a coat over his face in a barn 
ten miles away, having lost his foothold on the top spell 
of the theaking 2 ladder. The death that spared him the 
bitterest consequences of his earlier life—for old age was 
yet to come, and already in his sober moments he telt its 
shadow rest upon him—transferred the dead man’s 
problems to the junior wheelwright’s kitchen, and once 
again the second son rose up from despondency to 
shoulder fresh misfortune. Death seemed to bear a 
grudge against him. It brought nothing but unprofit¬ 
able work to his door—work that the elder brother 
with pious wisdom would have turned away. But 
the eyes of a whole district were upon him, and his 
wife’s imploring eyes with tears and terror in them, 
begging: 

“ Thoo wean’t let parish bury him, Art ? ” 

And the second son responded with an outburst ol 
anger and independence made all the bitterer by reason of 
his unsuccess : “ What’s thoo talking aboot ? Parish ? 
Parish has nought ti do wi’ him. Let parish mind it’ 
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business. He’s thy brother an’ mine. To hell wi’ 
parish. We can bury oor own dead wi’oot parish.” 

“ Thoo will ? ” she said ecstatically. 

“ By God, aye ! ” exclaimed the second son. “ If it 
teks last penny. What’s thoo think ? Folk shan’t spit 
on thee an’ him, nor me.” 

For many cruel sayings were abroad respecting the 
dead man’s end. Some said (these were the Breathers of 
the Living Word) that his death was sent from heaven as 
a warning to all sinners. Others whispered that the 
widow’s son had been in drink when he fell. Yet others 
there were (among the ultra-wise) who said : “ Slip ? 
Yon fellow never slipped. What he did he did o’ 
purpose.” Others again cast over the worst in him a 
mantle of incriminating charity like the coat spread over 
the dead man’s face, saying : “ Nay, he’s dead and gone, 
poor chap. Let his faults be.” 

And because folk conversed too much in whispers, 
behind hands, and got their mouths too close together, 
and shook their heads more solemnly than death had need 
of, this best of brothers and good friends must be buried 
by no dubious light. No surrepdtious funeral, shrinking 
as if in shame of itself, should be suffered to condone the 
cloud spread over his demise. Word was sent to the lad 
to come home if possible ; his uncle was dead. 

“ Why . . . what 1 Thy uncle ? ” said his master 
protestingly, when the appeal for leave of absence was 
passed at length through die deaf ear. “ If it had been 
thy father, noo. . . . Lads dizn’t reckon ti ask off just 
because their uncle dees. 1 —How many uncles has thoo 
gotten ? ”—and seemed relieved to learn there was but 
one. Whereat (the bona fides of the application being 
furthermore supported by the letter received) he said : 
“ Why then ... I expect thoo’ll ’a ti gan. Thoo'U ’a 
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ti gan this time, hooiwer. But think on thoo’s back i’ 
mom by daybreak. Aye, thoo mun set off back as soon 
as thoo’s seed thy uncle laid i’ grund.” 

When he reached home there was a suit of black all 
ready for him which his mother helped him into with 
tears. For this was the suit his dead uncle had worn at 
the lad’s grandmother’s funeral; the suit that had been 
left behind in domestic custody after her funeral was over, 
and never paid for or reclaimed. It fitted him as nearly 
as such rural suits of mourning are designed to do ; for 
in the country a larger latitude is lent to sorrow than in 
towns, where grief is cut more closely to the figure, and 
thereby loses something of itself. It fitted him as well 
indeed as it had fitted the dead man on the first and 
solitary occasion ot his wearing it, and the similarity in 
their respective measurements lent fresh incentive to his 
mother’s tears. Even without her son in them the 
garments would have sufficed to raise a poignant image of 
the one gone. Worn by him they moved ; they lived ; 
the likeness was unbearable. 

“ Mun I keep ’em ? ” the lad enquired when their fit 
had been approved, and through her tears his mother 
answered : “ Aye. Thoo mun keep ’em noo and wear 
’em of a Sunday for thy uncle’s sake. Thoo’s lost as 
good an uncle as ever lived.” Nevertheless, she prayed 
in heart that her son might not inherit all his uncle’s 
estimable qualities. 

After the uncle had been buried with honours 
befitting (more honours, indeed, than suited some) the 
lad set off while yet the sun slept sluggard in his bed, 
wearing the clothes he came in and bearing the funerary 
suit beneath his arm. When thus at length he went his 
mother’s grief—that had been solaced by the sight and 
nearness of him—broke out afresh. For she had lost 
her one and only brother, well beloved, and now she 
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parted with her only son ; and if those we cared for could 
die so suddenly in one place they could die as swiftly in 
another, and Death was not less partial to the roadway 
nor less uncertain in his movements than the dead man 
had been. 

“ Thoo’ll write thy mother a letter ? . . ” she be¬ 
sought of the departing son, hugging the funeral bundle 

to his side. 

“ Aye,” said the son. 

“ . . . Just to let me an’ thy father know how thoo 
comes on. We shall be wondering all time till 
thoo diz.” 

For the lad had need to trudge ten miles by road, and 
travel more than twenty in the train. Such a journey is 
enough to make a man of any lad, but it is anxious stuff for 
mothers’ hearts. 

“ Nay. . . . Stop 1 ” she cried, for her son set reso¬ 
lutely foot upon the trod 1 as if (without more ado) he 
meant to leave her. “ Thoo wean’t gan away like that ? 
Thoo’ll gie thy mother a kiss before thoo gans, 

hooiwer I ” 

He came back at once, sheepfaced and passive. The 
duty had been stirring in his mind ; he had not lost sight 
of it. But manhood had now reached the point where 
such observances were hard to instigate, being in some 
sort a parade of weakness feigned to be outgrown. She 
put her arms about him and drew him to her with 
affection made courageous by this recent sorrow, not 
stinting the love she felt and showed nor the toll taken 
from the face he tendered, saying through repeated 
kisses : 

“ Nay . . . Good-bye, good-bye, Art. God bless 
thee.” 

And while yet she held him in her arms she prompted 
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him, saying : “ Kiss thy father an’ all. Aye, kiss thy 
father, lad, before thoo leaves him.” 

“ Nay ! ” demurred the lad’s father. “ Let lad alone. 
Let him keep his kisses for better mouths. He’s nea need 
ti waste ’em on syke as me.” But the mother would not 
be denied. She thrust him into his father’s arms, dis¬ 
regarding such shallow protestations. “ Thoo always 
used ti kiss thy father before thoo went away.” Where¬ 
upon father and son exchanged a rough and blundering 
salute, designedly mismanaged lest each should betray 
his feelings to the other. 

“ Noo, get off wi’ thee,” his father said, even as their 
faces met. “ Thoo’s not got ower a deal o’ time. 
Thoo’ll have to walk brisk if thoo means ti catch yon 
train.” He spoke with extra sharpness to disguise 
emotion and repudiate anything beyond formal sub¬ 
scription to a foolish ceremony. Nevertheless, parental 
pride was not unconscious of the son’s growth and bulk 
and viewliness and waxing strength. Of all things in the 
father’s life accomplished this lad was chief—and perhaps 
the only one for creatorship to feel proud of. The son 
swung off with a lump in his throat and the bundle 
nipped between his arm and side, while his parents 
watched him go. Long his mother could have stayed 
upon the doorstep, soliciting the early morning dark¬ 
ness that took him from her, and listening to each 
footstep as it fell more faintly on the road. But the 
man interrupted her silence with a voice hardened to 
reality. 

“ Come. Stir thysen, missus 1 Come i’side wi’ thee. 
Lad’s gone.” 

“ Nay,” she demurred. “ He hasn’t yet. He’s 
yonder. Wisht 1 I can hear him.” 

“ Not thee,” declared her husband with the contempt 
for an emotion vaunting its powers too greatly. “ Thoo 
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can hear nought but thy own fancies. He’s half-way 
ti street end by this time.” 

“ Nay. Dean’t lock door ! ” she cried remonstrantly 
on entrance, for her husband slid the bolt with noisy 
emphasis, out of no concern for safety but as a relief to 
feelings overcharged, that took their stand against the 
threatening sentiment his wife brought indoors with 
her. 

“ Why, what for not ? ” he asked, as though his under¬ 
standing needed to be told. 

“ Dean’t lock door on lad,” she begged. “ Not yet, 
hooiwer.” 

“ Psha 1 ” said the man, though with the moderated 
contempt that is but a form of indulgence for a woman’s 
weakness. “Thoo’s ower many whims, missus. Door’ll 
open as easy as she shuts. Lad wean’t come back. 
But he made no protest when the woman undid his work 
with the admission : “ I know he wean’t. More’s pity. 
But I can’t bide fastening door again him moment his 
back’s tonned. Lad’s all that’s left us. Aye. . . . And 
leave lamp burning an’ all,” she begged. For her 
husband hovered dangerously in its proximity. 

“ How mich longer diz thoo mean ti stop up ? ” he 
asked her. 

“ Why . . . gan thy ways upstairs to bed,” she told 
him. “ Thoo’s tired. I’ll follow in a moment.” 

“ Aye, I know thy moments, missus,” he rejoined. 
“ Thoo meks ’em any length ti suit thee.” Nevertheless 
he mounted the creaking staircase, for in sooth the 
doings of the past few days had tired him not a little. 
And life began to tire him too. Once upon a time life 
had been no trouble to him. He had lifted it as lightly 
as one might lift a bairn and borne it on his shoulders 
with the gusto of the strong, laughing to demonstrate a 
burden so contemptible to his powers. But now life was 
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grown greater, stronger than he. It was become, at 
whiles, a weariness necessitating effort to sustain ; a 
useless weight that now and then he felt the need to put 
aside, to set down, as tired parenthood sets down some 
idle offspring with impatience. “ Thoo’s grown ower 
big ti hug ; thoo mun use thy own legs.” At such 
moments he would seat himself in the chimney corner by 
the kitchen fire, staring at that or at nothing; a figure 
charged with disquieting silence, vigilant and unrespon¬ 
sive ; alert to the anxious looks his wife bestowed upon 
him, yet forbidding all enquiry ; a being at bay, en¬ 
trenched behind the bitterness of thought; unreachable. 
He was a sick man, and his wife knew it, but he brushed 
her from the subject with the sharpness of those who 
resent intrusion on their secrets ; who seek to have no 
shutters opened, no daylight let in on their own fears. 
Sitting thus, sick in body and acute in mind, the hardest 
thing for him to bear was the realization of his wasted 
life. All his years had been used up in the pursuit of 
senseless and unprofitable causes. He had harnessed 
his strength to worthless loads and made perversity his 
taskmaster, always striving to justify one false step with 
another and to redeem folly with folly. The follies of 
his youth he had fastened on himself like chains, a 
multiplying burden ; discarding none of them, as though 
a fool should save up spurious money for his evil day and 
pay his enemies with good. Life had seemed illimitable 
and he had abused it. 

For one touch of sickness makes men very wise. He 
saw his follies clear as clear and spared no mercy in his 
judgments on them. Two selves lived distinct within 
him, divided and antagonistic as if they had been 
brothers ; the sick and disillusioned self that sat before 
the fire ; the insensate self that had imposed on him till 
then. On this he had no ruth, for when men turn against 
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themselves they are unsparing ; the sentences they pass 
show every quality but justice. Stripped alike of his 
pretensions and his follies he found a cruel satisfaction in 
humiliating the vanquished in him and loading it with 
chains of scorn. Quarter was neither begged nor given ; 
no longer did he look abroad to seek the source of all his 
failure, to find some enemy on whom misfortune might 
be charged. He looked within ; he found it in himself. 
He was his life-long enemy, long sought, unacknowledged 
till now. 

“ Nay, thoo’s n’occasion to blame thy brother,” he 
told himself with brutal frankness. “ If thoo could ’a 
injured him when thoo had power to do it—thoo would 
’a done. It’s not for fault o’ trying that thoo’s failed. 
He’s a better man than thee, and thoo knows it. Thoo s 
been a nowter 1 an’ a wastrel all thy life ; thoo’d sooner 
try and best an enemy than thoo’d aim ti mek a friend; 
and neabody’ll stand friend to a man that s no friend tiv 
his sen.” 

“ Wheelwright! ” he declared contemptuously of 
himself. “ Thoo’s never been a wheelwright. Thoo’s 
never been a joiner. Thoo’s been nowt. Thoo served 
thy time ti neabody but thy own temper. Temper was 
thy master ; thoo did ought it bid thee, and went any¬ 
where thy folly led. Thoo wouldn’t submit ti larn a 
trade fro’ no man’s hand. Not fro’ thy father when he 
was wick ; nor from thy brother when thee and him 
worked side by side. Nobbut he pointed out a fault 
thoo flung it in his teeth and said fault was his ; not thine. 
Thoo wouldn’t father thy own faults. Why, what 1 
Thoo was i’ two minds aboot fathering thy own child. 
If thy brother’d stood aught near hand at time thoo’d 
very like ’a tried and set’n it on him. There’s not a name 
thoo’s thrown at Alfred but what belonged thysen. 

1 a good-for-nothing. 
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Thoo wanted all he had, wi’oot troubling to gan same 
road as him to get it.” 

. . . And when thy father died,” the sick man charged 
himself, “ thoo said thy brother’d robbed thee. But thoo 
knows very well it’s thee that robbed thysen, and robbed 
thy wife and bairn an’ all. Dost think thy father couldn’t 
see thee clearer than thoo seed thysen ? If thoo’d been 
him thoo’d ’a seen as sharp as what he did, and acted 
same. What thoo’s had thoo’s wasted, and thoo’d ’a 
wasted as mich more as he’d been fond eneaf ti leave 
thee. Nay, thoo’s no call to pity thysen. Thoo isn’t 
worth it. Thy mother suffered pain for nought when 
she brought syke a chap as thee inti the world.” 

So the process of self-judgment went without respite 
on, sharpened the creeping sickness that he realized and 
hid and cherished almost savagely as the wage of a 
punishment deserved. To own the justness of a penalty 
helps to mitigate its bitterness and makes the suffering of 
it easier. Righteous struggling only aggravates a doom, 
and by taking sides with his accusers and shouting 
loudest against himself his sentence seemed, at least, to 
assert the dignity of self-infliction. Not fate alone but 
the victim, too, concurred in it and fortitude rose in 
ratio with ruthlessness. The more he smote the less 
his smitten person felt the pain ; the greater comfort from 
the greater hurt it drew. Immoderation is the soul of 
all great movements. No man perceives himself except 
by borrowed light, and the light of conscience is perhaps 
of all lights the falsest and most disfiguring. Already he 
experienced the sensation that life for him was ended, and 
himself but one that sits, expectant of no more, like a 
lingerer at table when the meal is done. The old feud 
that once had fired him fired him now no longer, save 
with the condemnation of his own unworthy part in it. 
He could think of his brother without hatred ; without 
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envy ; without malice ; seeing him as little more than a 
reflection of his own passions ; trying only to expunge 
the hard things thought and said and done against him. 
For life describes a circle whose latter end draws back to 
first beginnings. Not the brother of his own perverse 
creation did he see, the brother built up out of jealous 
anger and uncharitableness; the brother studiously 
misconstrued, scrawled over with every evil thing like 
foul words scratched upon a wall. But the brother of 
those earlier days when life was shared between them, and 
such differences as crept into their play were drowned in 
much companionship. 

“ But for thy own folly,” said he, “ I mud be stood 
beside him i’ aud shop to-day. Aye, and lad i’ shop along 
wi’ me. We was brothers then ; we mud be brothers 
now—and better brothers by reason of all years that’s 
fallen on our heads. . . . But it’s ower late,” he said. 
“ And who’s to say, if I’d my life to come again, I should 
mek aught better on it ? If I’d my strength back very 
like I should ’a my folly back an’ all. Any fool can rue 
a bad bargain, for all he hasn’t sense ti mek a good ; and 
faults is easier seen than mended.” 


XL 

So the interminable reassessment of the second son’s real 
self went on ; sitting in his chair beside the chimney 
corner ; immobile of body but active of brain ; or 
simulating occupation in the workshop that was as 
changed as he. No longer did the breath of fresh-planed 
woods uplift and vitalize it. The tools (as last their 
master left them) lay desultory on a bench fast losing 
knowledge of its function ; littered with alien things 
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that had no right there. The shavings on the floor 
seemed always ancient and soulless, trodden underfoot 
and soiled. Paint brushes rose upright and rigid from 
dusty cans whose contents long since had solidified. 
Within these walls the spirit of carpentry was dead. The 
tasks its owner did were trumpery or feigned ; work 
self-imposed to hide his sickness and his trouble from his 
own knowledge and his wife’s eyes, or to win respite 
from thinking, or to ensure solitude that should enable 
him to think the harder, undisturbed. Sometimes, too, 
they were paltry tasks the woman set him to the same 
end, lending her deception to assist his own, that he 
might be furnished with some work to justify utility and 
keep his mind from brooding. 

“ Art. . . . Will thoo do (so-and-so) for me when 
thoo’s a bit o’ time ? Wilt’a ? Do. That’s a good 
un.” 

At times the subterfuge was opportune; without 
questioning, he grasped it: 

“ Aye. Gie’s hod.*” 

Other moments there were when her motive showed 
too plain a face. His dignity revolted, and something of 
his pent-up bitterness broke forth. He snapped negation 
at her as if it had been a piece of kindling broken across 
the knee. “ Dost think I’se nought to do but bairns’ 
work, to keep me oot o’ mischief? Job’s bided long 
enough undone. It may bide, and thoo neither better 
nor worse.” 

“ Why, I nobbut asked thee. Art,” she would say, 
penitent at once; for it stings remorse to incur the 
anger of a sick man. “ Nay. Dean’t thoo be vexed 
wi’ me.” 

Of such episodes as these, embedded in his larger 
trouble, life (for the second son) was made. And though, 

* Give us hold. 
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brooding over her request and his ungracious answer, 
he betook himself to the workshop that was filled with 
the dank air of neglect, and promptly set to work upon 
some other task of equal unimportance—always, before 
leaving, he did the thing she asked of him, and came and 
flung it (unspeaking) on the kitchen table with a gesture 
contemptuous of the folly that had set and the weakness 
that had achieved so mean a task. 

“ What! Thoo’s never gotten it done ! ” his wife 
would declare, as with the rapture of a gratitude caught 
unaware. “ Thoo has hooiwer 1 Thoo’rt a good lad. 
Art.” 

“ Whoo’s thoo * ladding * ? ” the man would say, 
rebuking what—even though belief accepted not the 
whole length of its sincerity—repaid him for the task 
performed to please her. It was an act no more, indeed, 
than the plenishing of coal upon a grateful fire to ensure 
his warmth and comfort. For his conscience—albeit he 
did his best to hide it from the woman’s knowledge— 
was grown strangely keen in all matters that concerned 
his wife. She was, in some sort, come to be his world. 
To this, to her, he was reduced. From himself and from 
the outer world he shrank ; in scorn of the one, in 
dread of the other. He shirked being seen of men, for 
now his consciousness of failure was become so sharp 
that human greetings seemed but as husks and shells ill- 
wrapping a reproach. To be accosted even by so little 
as his own name “ Art,” or silent nod of head, brought 
often the swift colour to his cheek as if the salutation had 
been a taunt, a shame cast on him. The roadway that 
in earlier fife had seemed his heritage, which he trod then 
with the sure foot of a possessor, allured him no longer. 
It daunted him. When, seated by the fire, unseen hands 
rapped upon the door, the apprehensive words rose in an 
instant whisper to his lips : “ Who’s yon ? ”—as though 
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imbued with the belief that no good ever sought his 
threshold. He sat like one beneath impending doom ; 
an effigy with steadfast eyes fixed on the door as if in fear 
of it. Sometimes, when his wife delayed the answering, 
floury of arm at the bread-board or rinsing wet hands at 
the scullery sink, he sent a sharpened voice in her 
direction : “ Annie 1 . . . ”—to urge action before im¬ 
patience should be moved to lift the latch. She inter¬ 
viewed the callers at the door, the seated figure drinking 
every word, and if they asked for him : “ Is thy husband 
at yam ? ” she answered : “ Why. ... Was thoo want¬ 
ing him partic’lar ? ” And if they were not (for rarely, 
now, they were) she drew their errand from their mouths, 
her husband listening, with now and then a query or an 
explanadon thrown behind her to the figure in the chair 
whose words—audible not less to those at the door than 
theirs to him—were retransmitted by the wife’s lips to 
ears already in receipt of them. “ Aye. He says he’ll 
see what he can mek on it if thoo’ll leave it at door.” 
Or, “ Why ... if it’s same thoo brought before, he says 
it’s not worth patching again. It won’t bide it, he says.” 
“ Why, he says he can’t promise getting job done this 
week. It’s Wednesday noo, he says. But he says he 
mud mek a start next Monday, if all’s well, mebbe. Or 
Tuesday, happen. He says he’ll do best he can, 
hooiwer.” 

And the knock departed from the doorstep not always 
well content to be debarred the kitchen. 

“ It’s nea use knocking at Art’s door,” the knockers 
said, sowing their discontent abroad. “ Door never 
opens aboon an inch. It nobbut opens wide eneaf for 
yon missus of his ti shove her nose thruff.” 

“ An’ he’s never i’ shop,” they said. “ For all he ever 
diz i’ shop, shop mud as soon be shut. He promises 
neabody nought—and it’s all same if he diz. As like as 
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not job wean’t be done when a body teks trouble ti call 
for it.” 

“ Why, is he tekking aught, think ye, missus ? ” the 
knockers enquired cf themselves and others. 

“ Noo, thoo mun’t ask me 1 ” the answer ran. “ I 
knows no more than you what he’s doing. I only know 
he’s bad ti reckon up. And her an all.” 

“ He used ti tek it yance upon a time,” the knockers 
said. “ And what a man’s done yance he can do again.” 

Little by little the sick man’s apathy renounced the 
tasks once his, and his wife assumed the lapsed duty as 
her own. Even the garden that once he dug and tended, 
plying his fork with industry intent, and straightening 
his broad shoulders to greet who greeted him from the 
roadway as they went by—now he shunned this work and 
the publicity to which it exposed him. It was his wife 
who forked and dug and set and sowed. It was his wife 
who reared and fed the poultry and shooed them to 
roost in the hen-houses which himself had built at her 
solicitation in the days when hope and energy and wood 
had not been wanting; his wife who gathered every 
night the eggs and stored them in their baskets for the 
carrier’s coming, along with birds alive and dead for 
market. The resultant money that had once upon a time 
(in name, at least) been deemed her own, that had passed 
into her own hand and thence into that secret place of 
safety beloved of her sex whence, at the moment due, her 
pride produced it, was now become a necessary part of 
household revenue too often discounted in advance. 
The price of eggs at market assumed a gravity unknown 
before, and when—as sometimes befell—the carrier 
brought back a fowl unsold (‘ ‘Birds is fetching nought 
d-day, missus ”) the rebuff to expectation was tragic. 
For dead birds which pass almost for ready money in the 
market are (like prophets) devoid of honour in their 
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native place; where their only use is to be eaten with 
such cheerfulness as does its best to hide the taste of 
disappointment. In all these processes that kept the 
scanty pot aboil the man stood (truth to tell) for very 
litde ; but he felt a great deal—sharply conscious of the 
futility of the part he played. He killed such fowls as the 
woman’s finger singled out for execution, for though 
(at a pinch) her courage did not falter, her feelings shrank. 

“ I’d liever thoo’d do it. Art, if thoo would. I don’t 
like killing ought wi’oot I’se forced.” And being a 
manly task, executable out of the sight of men, moreover, 
behind the cottage by the stick heap in the shadow of 
the tarred hen-house, he did it, and tossed the lifeless 
body on the scullery floor, the deed done. 

“ Here thoo is.” 

But he would not interview the carrier. With him and 
such, on business of the sort, he would have no concern. 
“ Thoo mun setde wi’ him thysen,” he said. “ That’s 
thy affair, not mine.” 

Nosegays, too, plucked out of the garden she dis¬ 
patched to market by the carrier now and then, for some¬ 
times the simplicity of country flowers found a purchaser 
and added coppers to the reckoning at the day’s end. 
Also she made goafers for market, and curds, and jars of 
pickled cabbage in due season. Nothing, indeed, her 
industry declined to make whose making brought a 
modest pittance to their store. If work offered, why— 
she took it. Work meant money, and money (said she) 
was not so plentiful “ but what a little on it’s welcome.” 
At first occasionally, as a favour to oblige the vicar in 
return for his goodness in burying their dead child, but 
regularly in the end, once a fortnight to the vicarage she 
went to do the washing. 

“ Why . . . thoo’s turned washerwoman, then 1 ” her 
husband said with covert bitterness when first she let the 
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fact be known to him. “ Like thy mother.” For the 
thing hurt him more than the woman could have deemed. 

“ Aye, if thoo likes,” she answered, for the tone of his 

voice hurt her too, in turn. 

“ I dean’t like,” he retorted sharply and she offered: 
“ Why, I isn’t tied, thoo knows, Art. I can gie it up any 
time if thoo’d liever.” 

“ Nay,” said he, disowning responsibility too great for 
him. “ I’d nought ti do wi’ tekking on it and I’ll have 
nought to do wi’ thee giving on it up. Thoo mun 
settle it thy own way.” For he knew too well indeed the 
need that drove her, and though his pride despised the 
labour undertaken, his pride despised himself the more 
for being at base the cause of it. He, too, had entertained 
hot thoughts of doing this and that; of taking any work 
that offered : hoeing, haymaking, harvesting, threshing 
—for every trade looked better at a distance than his own. 
There seemed no lad however small but could command 
a wage that chose, while he with a man’s trade at his 
fingers drew nothing at the week-end. But when the 
crucial time fell near, when the opportunity came almost 
within reach, pride invariably stopped him. He thought 
then of his elder brother ; he thought of all who hated 
him and whom in turn, through unsuccess, he hated ; he 
thought of all whose scorn he could submit the least to 
bear—and when he had thought of all these things and 
wrestled with his pride, pride flung him. What women 
did, what his own wife did, was one thing ; what men did, 

what himself did, was another. 

“ Nay,” cried he, even with the sweat of conflict on his 
brow. “ I isn’t come to that yet. I isn’t a day labourer. 
I’ll beg work o’ nea man an’ tek wage oot’n his hand at 
nightfall.” 
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XLI 

And then, that other thing slow creeping over him like 
a grey fog, like a chill twilight, like a winter’s evening rude 
and raw, shutting out warmth and brightness, depriving 
him of strength and hope and will. . . . That, too, he 
would not own, for all he was aware it had begun to get 
the mastery of him ; to show itself despite his will; to 
stare out of his eyes like a dread face at a window. He 
saw and fled the reflection of it in his wife’s gaze when 
fear and trouble crept into it; when all her appre¬ 
hensions seemed to rise into her face and come to a sharp 
focus in the look she pointed at him. He saw the furtive 
note she took of him when she deemed his looks averted 
and his back turned. No longer did she dare to make 
enquiry at his mouth, for he had roughly brushed such 
undesired attentions aside. 

“ What’s thoo staring at me for ? Hasn’t thoo seed 
me oft eneaf but thoo mun stare as if I’d gotten a face ’at 
didn’t belong me ? ” 

And if her care betrayed a disposition to trespass on the 
forbidden field of health, he cut her sharply short. 

“ Hod thy noise. There’s nought amiss wi’ me but 
thee and thy questionings. Can’t a man sit doon in his 
own chair but thoo mun be at him wi’ thy eyes and mouth, 
or brek wind again his own chimney but thoo mun ton 
thy head and look as if thoo’d never heard sound afore ? ” 

He was a man at bay, contending actively no longer 
but striving only to maintain courageous scorn for what 
oppressed and conquered him. And more and more with 
the restless activity of the sick and stricken he strove by 
movement to enlarge the space diminishing in which he 
was constrained to be ; the inescapable pen in which, 
like a doomed beast, fate held him fast. Now he was in 
the kitchen seeking the refuge of his chair, the warmth of 
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the fire and the human comfort of his wife's presence. 
Anon he was out again, driven forth by the very things 
that drew him ; by the fire that burned, by the chair that 
cramped, by the insufferable persistence of the woman’s 
eyes, and by the ruthless pains pursuing that fastened on 
him seated or afoot and would not give their victim 
respite; pains so sharp and poignant that at times 
he felt the need of outlet through a cry, so sharp 
and poignant that, sitting rigid in his chair and 
gripped to its ashwood arms with hands of iron, 
the agony stood out in sweat upon his brow and 
trickled ice-cold down his cheek. Then it was, through 
a dumb instinct to outstrip the agony by action and escape 
betrayal to his wife’s eyes, that he raised himself with 
effort from the refuge of his chair and sought once more 
the seclusion of the workshop, where he might vent 
his groans and blow out cheeks of pain at will. There 
too, one day, when he had groaned more audibly than of 
wont, his wife came to the workshop door, wrought by 
her alarms to a state that reckoned nought of his dis¬ 
pleasure. His undissembled groans she heard, and his 
undissembled face of agony she saw, and her terror called 
upon him by name : 

“ Art 1 ” 

The man put instandy his groanings and wry face 
aside as if he thrust away a piece of work upon the bench, 
and with a sudden effort wrenched off the agony that held 
him. 

“ I thought I’d left thee i’ yon kitchen ! ” he said, in a 
voice intended to be stern and hard, but that shook 
beneath the strain so recently imposed on it. 

“ What is it ? ” she cried, paying in her fears no heed 
to words and looks so utterly belied. “ Nay 1 What’s 
amiss wi’ thee ? ” 

“ Nought’s amiss,” he said, and by this time— 
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strengthened with the indignation he strove to feel—his 
voice was harder. “ I*se telt thee scores o’ times, but 
thoo won’t be said. Is I ti have nea peace ? Thoo 
wean’t let me sit i’ my own kitchen a minute but thoo’s 
spying and speering at me wi’ thy finger on thy lip. And 
as soon as thoo’s drove me oot o’ my own chair thoo mun 
come after me ti workshop door. Get thysen back 
where thoo cam’ from.” 

But now the mask had fallen from the face that wore it, 
and she knew the thing it hid. Not again would his 
wife be kept at arm’s length by feigned looks and 
worthless words. His secret and his fears were hers, 
and for nothing would she cede her part in their 
possession. 

“ I wean’t 1 ” she said. “ I wean’t gan back. Thoo 
frightens me. There’s summut amiss; thoo knows 
there is. There’s summut been amiss a long while, but 
thoo’d never say. It was always ‘ hod thy noise wi* 
thee.’ Thoo was i’ pain when I cam’ to workshop 
door.” 

“ An’ if I was ? ” said he. “ What by that ? Isn’t a 
man free ti have bellywark 1 when it suits him ? It’s my 
own belly hooiwer ; not thine.” 

“ It’s mine as mich as thine when I sees thee suffer,” 
she said. “ What hurts thee hurts me an’ all, Art. Thoo 
knows it diz. There’s never a look o’ trouble sits on thy 
face but thy wife feels shadow on it.” 

“ Aye. Thoo sees and feels ower mich,” declared the 
sick man. “ It’s nought but a twinge. Pain’s what a 
man may look for as he gets auder. And bellies gets aud 
an’ all; they wean’t do work they did nor hod as mich 
as what they used ti.” 

“ Bellywark it never is,” his wife protested. “ I’se 
seen sweat drip off thy face when thoo’s been sat i’ 

‘ belly-ache. 
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kitchen, an thoo’s gripped yon chair arms till spindles 
cracked.” 

All unknown to herself and utterly unheeded her tears 
ran as she spoke. They coursed down her cheeks like the 
sweat-drops of her husband’s agony. 

“ I’se thy wife,” she told him, “ and thoo’s my husband 
and when it comes ti pain or sorrow nought should be 
betwixt us. If aught was to happen thee, Art. . . . 
Nay! I don’t know. I dursn’t think about it. 
Thought’s more than I can bide. It’s lartle eneaf I’se got 
to live for—but thoo’s main. If thoo wasn’t, I mud as 
lieve be dead as living.” 

To such a state of slavery does life in double harness 
reduce those who have subscribed to it that they cannot 
bear the thought of liberation from a yoke whose galling 
pain long custom has made familiar, and by familiarity 
almost sweet. Joys without sorrow are unlasting joys, 
and love wherein no pain, no duty, no bitterness, no iron 
use has entered is a love undurable and frail. It is not 
wrought into the blood and fixed into the bone ; it is 
not compounded of all lite’s elements, but only of the 
lighter and less stable. The soul of man itself is but the 
slave of custom, too volatile without constraint to bind it. 
Break the vial and straightway, uncontained, its contents 
waste into the void. The stars in heaven seen by night, 
and the blue sky and the bright sun by day ; the fields and 
trees and the village known from childhood meant not so 
much to the woman as this man around whom all her life 
revolved, with whose familiar words and looks and 
usages she was imbued. Nay, she wanted no liberty ; 
she wanted only him. She wanted the companionship 
of his voice ; and the comfortable roughness of his 
sayings that she had come to bide as easy as an old shoe. 
She wanted his griefs and troubles ; she wanted his 
shoulder to weep her fears upon, clinging to the living 
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source of them. “ Art l Thoo should ’a spoken. 
Thoo should ’a spoken sooner. Thoo should ’a spoken 
when I asked thee. Nay, why didn’t’a, lad ? ” 

And he, stirred in turn by a sympathy which now on a 
sudden wrapped and warmed him like a warm coat, like 
a blanket, like a woman’s shawl wound about his shaken 
body, strove to allay her deep concern with the old hard 
voice of custom. 

“ Hod thy noise wi’ thee. What’s ti roaring 1 at ? 
Hast lost yan o’ thy chickens ? ” 

But she had hold of him with both her hands, and his 
resistance was broken. The sickness that had so long 
sustained the siege of solicitude capitulated all at once 
with a feeling of almost inexpressible relief to know the 
conflict ended. This wifely fear, coming to him—the 
cause—for its alleviation and seeking comfort from the 
source of its distress subdued him with communicated 
tenderness ; unbearable yet sweet. He made no sign of 
answering affection save that he stood mute and unresist¬ 
ful in her arms, savouring a strange compassion for 
himself and sympathy for her. Her outburst seemed to 
bring his sickness to a head ; it lent support to his worst 
fears. The time of dissimulation was gone by ; he stood 
a sick and stricken man confessed. 


XLII 

“ Come thy ways i’ kitchen,” his wife said to him, and the 
man was willing. Only he protested : “ Nay. Let go 
o’ me, missus ; I can walk wi’ mysen. Who knows but 
someone’s stood out yonder at lane end, watching ? 
. . . Aye, and wipe thy face an’ all before thoo leaves 
* crying, weeping. 
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shed. If thoo lets folk see syke a face as that there’s 
nought they wean’t be saying.” 

And he bade her : “ Gie a look first and say if street’s 
clear. It is ? Well then. . . . Bustle thysen back. 
I’ll follow.” 

From the workshop double doors he measured with 
disquiet eye the distance to his doorstep. It lay extended 
in all its thirty feet, a space impassable. Two steps he 
took and then his strength and courage failed ; he stood 
stock-still, staring at the space in front of him, and called 
in a voice of curious weakness : 

“ Annie.” 

Weak though the supplication was, she heard it. To 
her quickened ears the weakness owned the volume of 
two voices ; it pierced the kitchen like a trumpet call. 
She was at the doorstep, by the man’s side in a moment. 

“ What’s matter ? ” 

“ Thoo’ll ’a ti tek hod o’ me,” the sick man said. 
“ Pain’s come on again. I’se jealous I shan’t reach 
doorstead by mysen.” 

Step by step she walked beside him; beside this 
effigy of dreadful weight with legs and feet of lead that 
moved as if they bore a mountain, not a man, to the 
accompaniment of laboured breathing and a countenance 
made terrible with pain endured. Into the ashwood 
chair she helped to lower him at last. Mind and body 
both seemed concentrated on the anguish suffered, 
oblivious to all else in the effort to surmount it. He 
neither spoke nor moved ; only his eyes turned rest¬ 
lessly from side to side as if they sought an oudet, and his 
breath came short and sharp. White-faced the woman 
stood and gazed ; her own mouth twisted in a replica of 
his ; suffering in her breast the stab of every breath he 
drew. Against her impulses she gazed, for, terrified by 
what they saw, her impulses confessed a coward’s wish to 
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flee. Only a stronger fear restrained them. All in this 
moment turned to dreadful fear within her ; thoughts 
were too stricken to be tender; they almost lost their 
power of pity or compassion ; they were like human 
faces ringed about a conflagration that in the fierce light 
lose all semblance of humanity but reflect the nature of 
the thing looked at and burn with the red ferocity of 
flames. Not till the paroxysm slowly passed and the 
man blew a long dismissive breath through his lips as 
though to speed the parting pain did the woman’s softer 
sentiments return. They came back all together in a tide 
of thankfulness to see him move ; to see his eyes so long 
tormented come to rest upon her in a look that owned her 
presence ; that drew her once again into his conscious¬ 
ness where all her terror longed to be. Nay, it was good 
to feel her old solicitude return, her old tenderness and 
deep affection, like the flow of rich warm blood to a 
starved heart; to reunite with the object of her care ; to 
look and to be looked at; to use her eyes like arms to 
hold him. 

“ How’s thoo feel ? ” 

“ Summut easier,” he said, and the sound of his voice 
in answer stirred her on a sudden as if it had been the 
sound of harps from heaven, of angels with her dead son 
singing. Not till then had she fully realized the comfort 
that this voice contained for her. The revelation, over¬ 
whelming her with tender sickness, took all her strength, 
took all her speech away. 

“ Thoo diz ? ” she said. Awhile she stared in help¬ 
lessness at blurred walls that flexed and flowed ; at liquid 
window panes that rippled ; at kitchen tiles rolling like 
waves beneath the look that sought to find, in common 
objects seen, its reassurance and support. For the voice 
had lost its grosser properties, as his face had. Face and 
voice alike were tranquillized disturbingly. Pain seemed 

T 
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to have smitten all the mortal nature out of them and left 
only the spiritual counterpart behind : a counterpart so 
fine and frail as to make the eye and ear of love afraid. 
For the faces of the dead rose up before her. The face 
of her mother, deep sunk in repose and marble calm. 
The face of her brother, not altogether like itself, and 
fitted with such a look of saintly resignation as in life it 
never wore. The face of her son, waxen, like a taper 
extinguished, lacking but the flame to it. They rose to 
her mind with other faces looked at in strait coffins or on 
last pillows. And with these too, such voices as in the 
end they owned ; voices blanched and void ot any hues 
of mortal feeling; of fretfulness, of interest, of least 
desire. 

“ Nay ...” she said, and shook herself free of these 
thoughts that wrapped themselves about her like a 
shroud. For she feared lest such fancies, however 
briefly entertained, should do wrong to the sick man. 
Briskly she stirred the fire in the grate. Sec ! That was 
something to cheer him up ; to cheer them both. And 
see ! she would set kettle on to boil, for like the fire a 
kettle is a living thing, its cheerful company soothing to 
the sick. And desperately, bit by bit, she strove to coax 
the stricken life from the hiding-place into which pain 
had driven it. Herself lived only in the sick man’s 
consciousness, lived only when his eyes rested on her and 
his interest took note of all she did. But when his gaze 
stared elsewhere and his interest, leaving her, sank down 
into itself like a fire in its own grey ash, great loneliness 
laid hold of her ; greater fear. At first he turned his face 
away from the cup of tea she made and tendered, but she 
begged of him : “ Sup it wi* thee. Art. Do. To please 
me. I’ll sup a cup an’ all. Tea’s warm and sweet, as 
thoo likes it. It’ll do thee good.” 

Such goud it did him that of his own accord he held out 
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the cup when empty, and her incredulity was over¬ 
joyed to learn he actually meant the act to ask for 
more. 

“ How’s pain now ? ” she dared to ask him when, the 
cup returned at last, the sick man made a movement on 
his chair. 

“ Not si bad,” he said. 

“ What ? Thoo still feels summut ? ” she questioned 
with concern ; for hope had been building much upon the 
second cup of tea and on the way he drank it, as though 
the taste and warmth were vital. 

“ Aye, a bit,” he said, and closing his eyes seemed to 
resign himself to the bearing of it. 

“ Whereabouts is it ? ” she asked, and he told her : 
“ Same place, by near. Why, it’s shifted a bit ti left side, 
mebbe. It’s not so sharp as it was ; it’s more a growling 
sort o’ pain—as though I’d gotten a hot brick i’ my belly. 
Belly’s hard an’ all.” 

She laid an enquiring hand upon his body, touching 
with tepid caution here and there. 

“ Is that where pain is ? ” At the mere touch he 
restrained her with a cry. 

“ Ah 1 . . . Don’t dig thy knuckles inti my belly ! ” 
he cried. 

“ Nay ...” she said contritely. “ I didn’t dig my 
knuckles in. It was nobbut finger-tips. I scarcelins 
touched thee. Art.” 

“ Aye, but thoo did,” the sick man remonstrated, 
stirred by the pain into a sudden semblance of vitality. 
“ Thoo did more than touch me, missus. If thoo’d 
stucken a knife inti me pain couldn’t ’a been mich 
sharper.” 

She stood beside him, a figure of impotent remorse, 
looking upon his face through eyes of trouble and con¬ 
cern. Then, mechanically, she cleared away the teapot. 
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cups and saucers ; lifted the kettle on to the reckon 1 ; 
drew the embers of the fire together with the cowl-rake 2 ; 
opened and closed the oven door. But all these acts 
were done by one whose thoughts made use of them only 
to think the harder. After awhile she spoke to the sick 
man across the kitchen floor. 

“ Is there aught thoo wants, Art ? ” 

He shook his head. “ Nea.” 

“ Can thoo bide me leaving thee awhile ? ” she asked 
him, and the sick man with a sick man’s sharp surmise 
enquired : “ What for ? ” 

“ Only while I come back,” she answered. “ I shan’t 
be gone long. Nobbut a few minutes.” 

“ Aye, but where’s thoo ganning ? ” he demanded with 
a voice that grew in strength and suspicion. “ Thoo’s 
not ganning ti seek doctor, hooiwer ? 

“ . . . Nay! ” he said decisively, for her mouth, that 
answered nothing, and her eyes, brought to a standstill by 
the challenge, betrayed her. “ Thoo shan’t dea that. 
Stop where thoo is.” 

Nor could all her pleading move him. It only brought 
to energy the stubbornness that filled him. Mere men¬ 
tion of the doctor served to swing his sickness to one side 
as if it had been a gate on hinges. “ I’se not dead yet,” 
he said defiantly, and sheer determination took on the 
strength and semblance of life itself. The hereditary 
dread of doctors, descended to him through a long line, 
moved him more powerfully than pain. In his sick 
son the defunct wheelwright came to life again, re¬ 
fashioned of traditional antipathies, and renewing that 
interminable struggle with the supreme fates in which 
whole centuries of wheelwrights—fighting by force of 
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ancestral necessity in the face of their own fears—in turn 
had fallen. 


XLIII 

But that stubborn fortitude which had sustained him so 
far upon his funest road began, ere long, to fail. Men 
can march dauntless to a predetermined door and mount 
its step and take the knocker in their hand—and then, at 
the last moment, find their courage falter. Courage ? 
At heart the sick man knew this obstinate resistance was 
no courage. It was but his cowardice dressed up in 
make-believe, as lads wear wooden swords, and paper 
hats upon their heads, and beat boxes for drums and play 
hair-combs for trumpets, and think themselves brave 
soldiers. Himself he did not deceive, but he strove to 
deceive his wife into a state of hope and false security. 
For now his cowardice regretted parting with its secret. 
It gave her too much hold upon him ; it put him too 
much at her mercy. Death is no easy road to traverse, 
as not a few have found before. And though he had told 
himself with bitter nonchalance (believing the road to 
be much longer than in solemn truth it is), “ It’s as good 
a road as any. I’se better dead than wick. There’s 
nought to live for ”—yet now that the shadow veritably 
fell and the road grew rougher to the feet and terribler to 
the eye, he did what many a braver man has done before : 
he feared. Earth in its health and fervour dreams of 
heaven ; but nearer heaven it dreams of earth, and the 
starting-place of life’s journey becomes its goal. To the 
departing soul there lies in front of it naught more 
desirable than what, perforce, it leaves behind. Even 
the faults of humankind are lit up with a new and com¬ 
fortable light. After each bout of pain the sick man 
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came back with senses purified and a quickened appetite 
for the familiar tilings from which his anguish tore him. 
His eyes, his longings, looked afield no further than his 
own kitchen ; a heaven good enough for him. The fire 
glowing in the grate ; the burnished fender on which he 
put his feet; the ashwood chair in which he sat, whose 
comfort use had taught him ; the smoked rafter above his 
head, more to his soul’s liking than a firmament of stars ; 
the red floor tiles ; the square sunk window in its thick 
splayed walls. And more than all these, his wife. Aye, 
more than all the rest. To watch her w’hen his body was 
at ease, or nearly ; when the pain was dimmed to a mere 
twilight of discomfort; just so much or litde of it as to 
teach his yearning flesh the heavenly delights of peace on 
earth—to watch her at such moments soothed him as 
rocking or a sing-song soothes children. The deft 
movements of her hands at work filled him with strange 
and dreamlike content. They satisfied the needs of his 
own immobility ; they were the agents of his own desire, 
ministering to his comfort, weaving patterns intricate and 
beautiful for his intent eyes to rest on and absorb. How 
often had he broken bread and chewed his meat devoid 
of joy or gratitude, despising in his anger as beneath his 
notice and contemptible these precious common things 
of life that are in truth all or most of what we know of it, 
that now exclusively his being lived on. Lived on 
desperately withal as the greedy swallow food, devouring 
all they can while time serves. 

For now die pains pressed on apace, affording him no 
respite ; visitants respectful of no house of call, no length 
of stay. Against such assailants as these what were 
stubborn hope and self-elected remedies ? What were 
cups of tea and boiled milk and salt water vomits and 
rubbings with the hand and hot bricks wrapped up in 
flannel laid to the sufferer’s back or swollen belly ? 
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Such comfort as they gave, one day imparted was denied 
the next. 

“ Let doctor come and see thee ” begged his distracted 
wife. “ There’s nought no more we can do. I’se 
bested. 1 Time thoo’s doctoring thy sen thoo mud 
be cured.” 

“ Doctor 1 ” said he contemptuously. “ That’s only 
word thoo’s gotten ti thy mouth. Thoo can say nought 
but * Doctor.’ I think thoo mun ’a reached end o’ thy 
patience. Thoo wants ti be rid o’ me and thoo thinks 
doctor’s gainest way. That’s what thoo wants, and what 
thoo wants thoo’Il have. Thoo always has done, 
hooivver.” 

He muttered neither “ Nay ” nor “ I forbid.” It was 
consent all told. But consent came too late, as himself 
knew—although when the step too long deferred was 
taken and the doctor sent for, the pains dissolved like 
magic for awhile and hope swaggered into the open, 
saying : “ Thoo’s sent for yon chap after I’se done his 
job for him. I does work and he draws money. I’se 
not felt easier of a week.” 

And till the doctor strode into the house and stood 
beside the sick man’s chair he made hope his boon 
companion as in those earlier and less creditable days 
he had shared strong drink and folly with the widow’s 
son. He rose to his feet and walked about the kitchen, 
gaining strength and confidence with every stride. He 
raised his arms to the mantelshelf and called upon his 
wife to witness. 

“ See l I couldn’t ’a done that a week sin’. I couldn’t 
’a straightened mysen. An’ thoo mun needs send for 
doctor 1 ” 

But at the first sound of the doctor’s footstep he got 
back to his chair like a cowed dog to its corner, and sat 
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there dumb, with furtive eyes upon the door. Through 
all the agony he went that men go through who watch 
their lives swing in an undecided balance. Pain, as if 
made wary by the doctor’s presence, and respectful of 
an opponent of repute, kept far away, too cowardly to 
own or show itself. Only now and then when the 
doctor’s fingers pressed too hard did pain betray its 
place of hiding by a wince or sharp-drawn breath. But 
something worse than pain possessed him : the dull 
expanse of doom. He felt on a sudden that this body 
was become no longer his, but a house condemned, 
already half dismantled, and he a tenant under notice 
with one reluctant foot already on the doorstep. And 
the doctor’s face was a death certificate all written out 
and signed when the sick man dared at last to look at it. 

“ Why have you let this go on so long ? ” the doctor 
asked. “ You ought to have sent for me months since.” 
He seemed to address the remonstrance to both of 
them. 

“ Why, missus would ’a done ” the sick man owned, 
for at this hour of all hours he wanted to be fair to her. 

“ You mun’t blame missus ; she’s been egging on me 
long eneaf. You mun blame me.” 

She, standing to a side, in the shadow cast by the 
doctor’s person, said no word. With hands tight locked 
and a face hard set she called on all her strength for self- 
possession. At her husband’s countenance she dared 
not look ; it was become too terrible, too sacred for 
contemplation. Wrapped in a trouble that deepened all 
about her like a winter night, and listening to the doctor’s 
lowered voice that might have been the tolling of a 
passing bell, she stood unmoved and motionless beneath 
the fate impending. Only when the doctor stirred to 
go and raised his voice from its depth of gravity to a 
conventionally cheerful pitch for leave-taking did she 
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break the mould encasing her. Whether or not the 
doctor gave, in going, a quick summons of the eye—as 
the sick man believed—the woman followed him to the 
threshold, and beyond. With stealthy care she drew the 
door behind them both and snecked it, and for a long 
while the sound of voices ominously lowered reached 
the patient in his chair, sitting upright, alert and listening 
with a fierce intentness to the tones in which himself and 
fate were shrouded. To ears thus occupied and recom¬ 
pensed with nothing that they heard, the time seemed 
long ; longer, indeed, than patience overwrought could 
bear. After awhile, still listening, he realized that all 
he hearkened to was silence distorted by his own intensity 
into a similitude of sound. The conversation must some 
moments since have ceased. Yet the door stayed shut 
upon his isolation and an age ensued (for him) before it 
opened to admit his wife. At once the tension of ex¬ 
pectancy subsided and impatience turned to cowardice 
again. He knew, by one sharp look that reached her 
and no more, she had been weeping. At first she dared 
not trust herself to speak, nor he to question. Each 
hid from the other in a silence of mutual making. Then 
the man spat into the fire to show the carelessness he did 
not feel and laid a casual foot upon the fender. 

“ Thoo’s been stood wi’ doctor a long while,” 
he said. 

“ Why . . . not so long,” she answered. 

“ I begun ti think thoo never meant coming in again, 
hooivver,” said he. “ Thoo and him mun ’a had plenty 
ti talk aboot.” 

“ He’s going ti send thee a bottle o’ medicine,” she 
said evasively. 

“ Aye ” concurred the sick man. “ Chap’s got ti 
dea summut for his living. It’ll be plain stuff an’ all when 
ic comes. Taste and smell’ll be main on it.” 
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“ And then ” the woman said, “ . . . after that. 
Mebbe in a day or two. He wants thee to be ready . . . ” 

“ Be ready ? ” took up the sick man sharply at a junc¬ 
ture where his wife’s words seemed to fail. “ Be ready 
for what ? What’s he want me to be ready for ? ” 

“ He wants thee ti gan . . . ti hospital, he says.” 

And though the sick man had got him ready scores of 
times for death, and had died again this morning, not 
ten minutes yet elapsed, beneath the doctor’s eye, and 
had sat alternately alive and dead since then till now, yet 
now the utterance of that dire word “ Hospital ” dis¬ 
mayed and daunted him. 

“ Nay, that I wean’t 1 ” he said, and once again re¬ 
sistance made him all alive; possessed as yet of all his 
will and strength ; no abject prey of Death or Doctors, 
but his own master unconstrained. “ I’ll gan to nea 
hospital for nea man. Let doctor gan his sen if he wants 
ti. He shan’t send ///f.” 

“ Aye, but thoo will, thoo will, Art 1 ” his wife im¬ 
plored, bending upon his obstinacy all her powers of 
persuasion. “ Thoo’ll gan if it’s to do thee any good. 
Thoo’ll gan for thy own sake and for mine.” 

“ Not me,” protested the sick man. “ Not for nea- 
body. If I’se to die anywhere, I’ll die at yam. I’ll die 
where I was born. I wean’t be sent ti hospital like 
a beast ti fat market ti mek meat for butchers ti 
cut up.” 

All that day the struggle lasted and the man stood fast, 
resistant of persuasion like a doomed ox scenting blood 
and the felling block. But the pains lent their urgence 
to his wife’s entreaties, and step by step he yielded, saying 
No, the while. 

“ Thoo mun gan ; nay, thoo mun gan. Art,” his wife 
entreated. “ Thoo mun’t throw chance away noo it’s 
gi’en thee. Doctor says there’s no time ti loss if thoo’s 
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to be made a good job on. Who knows ? Thoo may 
come back a new man.” 

“ Aye,” he concurred with the habitual protective 
bitterness that would not be restrained, for all he seemed 
to see a light, a beacon beaming now in front of him. 
“ George Ridgill cam’ back a new man an’ all. Syke a 
new man that neabody knew him, and all his friends said 
‘ Why, it’s never thee 1 ’ And Stephen Barr the same, 
that cam’ back wi’ a tin pipe iv his thropple 1 and nowt 
ti say for his sen. He couldn’t speak aboon a whisper. 
Folks had ti hod their breath ti hear him, and then ask 
one another what he’d said. He was dead two year afore 
he died. New man ? Aye. I shan’t know mysen when 
they’ve done wi’ me ; nor neabody else. I shall know 
nought.” 

But desperate hope will lodge at any hostel, and though 
the sick man spoke after this fashion, between the stern 
alternatives of death or hospital he chose the latter. 
When his wife, mistaking what he said for obduracy as 
yet not overcome, besought him : “ But thoo’ll gan. Art, 
wean’t ’a ? Nay, thoo’ll gan ? ” he answered : “ Why, 
thoo says I s’ll ’a ti gan, and doctor says I s’ll ’a ti gan, 
and all them that hasn’t got ti gan their sens says I s’ll ’a 
ti gan, and sea . . . What’s use me saying ought 
different ? I s’ll be forced ti gan, I expect, when time 
comes. There’ll be nea peace unless I do.” 


XLIV 


And duly he went, wrapped up in an overcoat with a 
muffler round his neck and a hard felt hat on his head to 
mark respect for the august place he went to. He went 
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in the carrier’s light cart, sitting high up beside the carrier, 
and the village was astir at door and window to watch 
him go. The excitement stirred even the sick man and 
warmed him with a sense of consequence, the more so 
since the day was bright and dry, though cold, and the 
sky lay blue above his hat, and the sun shone with a 
sharp clear edge like a golden wafer, gilding his ears 
with a just appreciable warmth. Such a day it was as 
seemed to own no partnership with death or gloomy 
thoughts. It was indeed the very embodiment of the 
hope that tingled pleasurably in the sick man’s being. 
It drew out his thoughts from himself and made him 
even jocular towards his wife in taking leave of her, as 
if hope had been an alcoholic cordial, loosening good 
will. For when his wife drew down his face to kiss, 
meaning to say “ God bless thee, lad, and bring thee 
back safe and sound,” her tongue being on a sudden 
tied, and only her tears to speak for her—he said with 
the old voice : “ God beggar it, missus I Thoo's not gan- 
ning. Thoo's no need ti roar. It’s me. Come, hod thy 
head and heart up an’ keep smiling. We’re not dead 
yet, neither on us. Nor shan’t be of a while.” 

And all that day she strove with might and main to 
carry out his last injunction every time anxiety pressed 
hard upon her and she felt the impulse almost irresistible 
to weep, to sit down disconsolate upon her chair in the 
dreadful empty kitchen. No sooner did she taste the 
first satisfaction of her tears than she pushed this liquid 
fare aside as one who turns by duty from a dish, saying 
fiercely to herself: “ Nay, I wean’t. I wean’t. It’ll 
do me no good and it’ll only hurt him. I mun keep 
cheerful for his sake, like what he bid me.” 

Nightfall brought carrier and carried home again, and 
though her heart dropped like a plummet at the sound of 
their return and rather she would have hid herself and 
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fears in some dark place until the truth by piecemeal 
should be broken to her, she ran with trepid eagerness 

to greet him. 

“ Art 1 ” 

It was the carrier’s voice that answered. 

“ Aye. I’se brought him back, missus. To the 
figure still seated in the high light cart he said : “ Noo 
Art, lad. Can’st manage ? Stop. . . . Let s gie thee a 
hand.” The solicitude unwonted in the carrier’s voice 
and his show of kindness to the seated figure made the 
wife’s heart sick. Slowly her husband rose and with 
laborious deliberation addressed himself to the descent, 
the carrier assisting with voice and hand. “ Stop a bit. 
Art. Hast’a gotten thy foot fair on step ? Aye, thoo has. 
Noo . . . Come steady. Let thysen go. I’se hod o’ 
thee.” 

It was beyond all dreadful doubt a new man that came 
back to the home so lately quitted, breathing stertor- 
ously on descent as if his lungs were filled with sand, and 
all his limbs and body made of lead. Not twice did his 
wife venture to accost him. Each in silence moved up 
the trod towards the open door, the carrier following, 
and the kitchen lamplight ruthlessly revealed the change. 
She eased the breathing figure of its hat and coat and 
muffler, trying all the while to shun the ordeal of its eyes 

and the alteration of its face. 

“ Nay. . . . Say summut, some o’ ye ! ” she begged 
at last, wrung to distraction by the silence brought in 
with them that seemed to add a fourth and still more 
dreadful figure to their company. For the sick man 
with mute instinct sought his chair and sat in it, and the 
carrier stood by the open door with the dumb gravity of 
one who fears to complicate a situation not his own with 
inept words. “ What’s happened ? ” 

“ Nought’s happened,” said the sick man. He spoke 
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with effort as though a great stone, a heavy weight lay 
on his chest, and he had not strength or breath for many 
words. 

“ Why . . . it’s been a fairish drive an’ all, missus,” 
the carrier told her. “ It was right eneaf going, wi’ sun 
up and wind behint. But it blew sharpish coming yam, 
and cart seemed ti shek him. I drove as wisht 1 as I 
could, thoo may know, and yance I pulled aud mare up 
an’ all, and we rested at roadside. Journey’s ower- 
setten 2 him—but he’ll feel better after a bit, sat i’ chair 

yonder wi’ his feet to fire.” 

“ Aye, but what diz doctor say ? ” she asked. 

“ When’s he ti gan ti hospital ? ” 

“ I isn’t ti gan ti hospital,” said suddenly the sick man. 
“ Doctors dizn’t want me.” And from the doorway she 
saw the carrier shake his head at her, significant and 
sorrowful. 

“ Aye, I’se jealous it’s gotten a bit ower late, missus,” 
he explained, ignoring for the time the sick man as if, for 
all purposes, the latter sat too far remote in space and 
mind to pay heed to words uttered sideways in a dropped 
voice. “ Doctors says it’s nea use putting knife intiv 
him noo. Things has gotten ower fast hod. Aye, it’s 
a bad job as-sure, but we mun try and mek best of it. 
. . . l’sc telling missus we mun try and mek best on it, 
Art lad,” he said, transposing this sentence into a higher 
key for the sick man’s ear. “ Thoo mun keep thy 
spirits up, thoo knows. Thoo mun’t loss them , whatever 
thoo diz. Thoo’s gotten a good chair ti sit in, and a 
good fireside, and a good missus I do know, ti look 
after thee.” 

“ Aye,” responded the sick man from his chair, but in 
truth he occupied another world already. Perpetually the 
worlds he live in changed, imposing on him arbitrary 
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readjustments to hope or to despair, as these succeeded 
and his sickness grew. He had set out this morning in a 
world of hope, lit by a bright sun. He came home like 
a corpse to a charnel house. The fire he sat at reached 
him with its warmth, but the warmth seemed not (in 
truth) for him. It lay outside, and alien. He was 
finished with warmth, with comfort, with the joys of life 
whose very essence is promissory of the future : for 
human happiness builds always on itself, seeking per¬ 
petuation ; there is little joy in a last joy that knows it 
can never be repeated. Hope had sustained him all the 
while until the frowning facade of the hospital rose up 
before his eyes and he felt its crushing weight of bricks 
and mortar, and flinched under the hard stare of its 
uncompromising windows. There again his cowardice 
returned in force. He had said to the carrier, all his 
courage sucked out of him by the stupendous building: 
“ By God, but she’s a vast spot, Willi’m ! ” And the 
carrier had acquiesced with fervour, for there were 
secret symptoms of his own that were not reassured by 
what he saw. “ She’s not a spot I care a deal aboot,” he 
had confided. “ Nor never did at any time. Neabody’d 
choose ti gan i’side of her that wasn’t forced.” 

5 The cold re-echoing corridors, thronged with authori¬ 
tative or hesitating feet; with eyes peremptory and 
challenging, or casual and cowed ; where doors perpetu¬ 
ally opened like port-holes in eternity and as quickly closed 
again, giving egress to forms and sounds and odours of a 
sort to seize hold of the squeamish imagination of the sick, 
where everything seemed calculated to depress the senses : 
to discourage hope and magnify the fears—told quickly 
on both men. In this vast place of stony passages and 
stairways, of loneliness organized on a gigantic scale, the 
patient’s fortitude began to fail, to sink, to leave him fast. 
His very hope lost sight of what had brought it. To his 
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companion he breathed the fervent prayer : “ I only hope 
they dean’t keep me long.” To which the carrier 
responded : “ Why, it would be a queer chap that wanted 
ti stop.” 

Already, by the time the dread pronouncement fell upon 
his ears, he was too dispirited and sick for home and its 
familiar discomforts to grasp the import of what the 
surgeon said. That he was not to be detained in this 
abode of dismalness came to him like tidings of reprieve 
to the condemned. In the first sharp moment of relief it 
was the overpowering thought of liberty that filled his 
consciousness; the thought that he was free to turn him 
round and go back all the way to the place this morning 
left; to the village lying comely on the clay ; to the long, 
long road, the lane, the yat, the trod, the door-stone, the 
red-tiled kitchen, the warm fire and welcoming chair. 
Aye, and to the woman his wife. To her the most of all 
these things that were three parts of life to him, devoid 
of which his own self seemed to lose all size or substance ; 
to shrink down into a sense of its littleness, conscious only 
of a fervid longing for reunion with that greater self left 
thus behind. 

Quite probably this state of mind displayed itself upon 
the sick man’s face as a default of intelligence ; for when 
the surgeon had spoken at some length to a countenance 
unmoved, he broke off to enquire if the patient came 
accompanied by wife or relative with whom he might 
confer. The sick man named the carrier, and the 
carrier—being sent for—was after interrogation taken 
apart and made confidential recipient of the bad 
news. Whereat, the doctor’s dismal office now being 
done, he relegated the patient to the carrier’s care and the 
carrier took charge of him, saying : “ Noo, Art, lad. 
Come thy ways. There’s nought ni more to stop for. 
We mun be stirring.” 
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He said it in a voice no bigger than a whisper, for the 
portentous place extinguished all his self-possession, and 
the doom conveyed through his vicarious intelligence 
subdued him. Already the sick man had undergone a 
subtle change ; he was invested with a new character, a 
new identity. He submitted to be led, without question, 
by the carrier ; to be conducted this way or that at the 
dictate of his guide ; his own part being reduced to 
unenquiring acquiescence in another’s ruling. 

As they sloughed successive corridors and cast the 

dead-weight of the building more and more behind them, 

the full realization of the nature of his freedom crept over 

the sick man. He marked objects previously noted (even 

through the trepidation that then filled him) with the eye 

of hope preoccupied. Now they showed another face ; 

they spoke another tongue. He entertained a sort of dull 

resentment against this vast pretentious place which, 

after subjecting human endurance to such trial, could do 

so little for the need of man. For all his courage built up 

with great labour was made, in a moment, vain. His 

hopes engendered piously, like prayers and faith in God, 

were dashed to pieces. These selfish struggles after life, 

however disguised as efforts, sacrifices, for his wife’s sake, 

were thrown back contemptuously on themselves. 

Again he must pick up the heavy cross discarded and 

bend his shoulders to the cruel tree. All this sank slowly 

deep into his consciousness, and thence into his flesh, so 

that it became part of him ; part of the heart that beat, and 

blood that flowed ; of the limbs that moved, and eyes 

that saw, and lips that spake. Yet he spake very little, 

nor the carrier much more, and what they said (though 

this might be by inference contained in it) was to other 

intent. They spake of things external, first of all ; of 

things outside themselves. Of the direction they must 

take. “ I’se fit to think we mun turn this road, Art. 

u 
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Yon’s steps we walked up when we cam’, hooiwer— or 
very like ’em.” 

As they won their way outward to the world beyond, 
through the reverberating labyrinths of corridors whose 
echoes turned footsteps and voices into sounds unnatural 
and dire; sounds that seemed like voices of the place 
itself; like groans and cries half heard, escaping from the 
tortured bowels of the underworld—the doomed man 
walked beneath his burden nevertheless with a certain dull 
and dreary comfort, for death confers this boon at last: 
that it arms the soul against all other evils. Not until he 
and the carrier were seated once more side by side in the 
spring cart, and the city lay behind them underneath its 
pall of smoke whose under surface began to glow with the 
reflection of multiplying lights did the sick man turn 

their laconic interchange of words upon himself. 

“ What had yon chap to say when he called thee 

aside ? ” . . 

“ Why, not a deal,” the carrier answered, making use 

of a reluctant tone of voice and a lengthened face to eke 

out his slender skill in framing words of sympathy. 

“ He said thoo was in a bad way, like. He said thoo 

wasn’t like to mck a deal oot. Thoo’d gone ower late, 

he said. He asked if thoo was married, and what family 

thoo had.” , 

« Aye,” said the sick man, hanging drearily about the 

carrier’s words like one that waits outside a door in 

attendance on another’s coming, and views with tepid 

interest all forms but that expected. 

“ He said if thoo’d anybody belonging thee they ought 

to be let know, like, state thoo was in.” 

“ Did he say ought aboot how long it would be ? ” the 
sick man asked, and the carrier responded : 

“ Why, he didn’t say tiv a month or two. He said it 
was bad ti tell, like. But he said it had gotten fairish hod 
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o’ thee an* all. Art. It had gotten hod o’ fatty apron, 
like, an’ thoo mun mek thysen ready. It mud come 
soon or it mud come a bit later—though he didn’t think 
thoo’d be kept oot o’ course long aboot it. Thoo’s that 
mercy to be thankful for, hooiwer. Why, what! thoo 
wouldn’t want ti suffer no more than thoo was forced. 
Nea man would. Now would’ta ? ” 

“ Nay, not me I ” acquiesced the sick man,swallowing 
the draught with the brevity that seeks to taste as little of 
its bitterness as may be. “ Sooner I packs up noo, and 
gans, the better.” 

“ Why, thoo mun hod thy head up,” the carrier 
exhorted him, “ and gan as comfortable as thoo can. 
Thoo’s nea need ti gan sharper than thoo’s forced. 
Thoo’s gotten a good wife and a good yam an’ thoo mun 
mek best o’ thy life while it lasts. Thoo’s not always i’ 
pain, nor wean’t be.” And he added with the magnani¬ 
mity that comes easy to those who give nothing : “ We 
mun all gan when time comes. It’s same for yan as 
tother.” He spoke the words with a drawn mouth of 
complacent sorrow, for now that the hospital lay far 
behind, like a bad dream, his health afforded confidence 
of lasting many years. 

“ Say nought ti missus,” said the sick man, “ when we 
gets yam. She’ll mebbe fret if thoo diz.” 


XLV 

And the carrier concurred, making the promise with the 
same alacrity that broke it. 

“ Noo thoo may set thy mind at rest,” he said. “I 
shall say nowt ti neabody.” 

Nevertheless, no secret is ever safe in another man’s 
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mouth, and in the country least of all. And the sick man 
asked his companion to promise what himself knew 
humanly to be impossible ; knowing which he made no 
effort to conceal what the other must of certainty divulge. 
For he reached home in extremis, having tasted nothing 
all the day, and shaking now his head at such food as his 

wife’s solicitude pressed on him. 

“ But thoo’ll eat summut before thoo gans ? ” she 
urged the carrier; “ an’ sup a cup o’ tea an’ all ? ” And 
the carrier, protesting: “ Why, I mun’t stop long, 
hooiwer. Aud mare’ll be ti lose oot 1 and feed, and coos 
and pigs ti sarve 2 when I gets back ”—seated himself at 
the table spread in preparation for hope s homecoming, 
that the woman’s hands had laid with superstitious care : 
an offering to the gods ; a propitiatory sacrifice to the 
fates to win their favour; a piece of veritable magic to 
constrain the kindness that their churlish natures might 
otherwise withhold, saying all the while : Nay ! I 
mun’t begin to doubt. I mun’t loss heart. I mun hope 
all I can for his sake.” For with the ignorance that 
knows nothing of the nature of the powers by which the 
universe is governed she half believed that destiny is to be 
coaxed, cajoled, imposed on by feigned hope, by con¬ 
fidence assumed. To God she turned but indirectly, 
doubting herself on terms intimate enough with Him to 
serve in such an hour as tills. God is the last extremity of 
the helpless; to Him she was not yet reduced. To 
herself and to the strength within her still she looked, and 
to those superstitious immemorial aids that hard-pressed 
ignorance invokes. She must not cross the fire irons 
carelessly, or spill the salt, or let a knife fall to the floor. 
For ignorance has its comforts too, and stricken minds 
fearing what hard truth may be enforced upon them by 
too clear an understanding—turn often from the light 
' " lose out " - unharness. * sarva -feed. 
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to seek such solace as the dark affords, like litde children 
that shut their eyes against a terror seen or apprehended. 

The carrier seated at the table set liimself to satisfy 
a hunger long repressed. His two hands were busy with 
the food before him, and his voice—emerging all the 
louder from a full mouth—waxed with what he ate, 
responsive to the woman’s questionings. All the history 
of the day’s adventure he recounted through cups of tea, 
and the sick man hearkened from his ashwood chair : at 
one time with the curious detachment that owns no part 
in what is told ; anon with the absorbed interest of a 
listener who hears strange things about himself, unknown 
before. Two men he was, as those who dream are, 
knowing themselves to be alike the dreamer and the 
dreamed. He was alive and he was dead ; he was a 
listener and one who closed his ears ; a dweller here and 
otherwhere; a mortal doomed and one superior to 
destiny, who heard from his exalted height the sentences 
that meant so much to him and nothing. But while the 
carrier still held forth, pain once more drew its cordon 
round the sick man and cut him off from life. Into his 
solitude of suffering he receded, hearing through pangs 
that cost him all his fortitude to bear, the voice of the 
speaker, remote and meaningless, and wished him gone 
that agony might groan at ease. Intent upon his tea the 
speaker overlooked the restless symptoms of the sick. 
It was the woman, torn between what she heard and what 
she witnessed, who hushed him with an urgent : 
“ Wisht 1 He’s i* pain again.” The carrier fixed eyes 
upon the sick man as he swallowed. 

“ Why then ...” said he, pushing cup and saucer 
from him. “ I’ll away, 1 missus. I can’t do nea good by 
stopping, and there’s work stood waitin’ o’ me at yam.” 

1 away -go away ; (used verbally) : " Let's away ” ; "I mun 
away." 
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Perhaps the sufferer’s paroxysm owed something to 
impatience ; it betrayed the uncontrollable irascibility of 
a sickness ignored. Too long the sitter had endured the 
carrier’s voice, monopolizing the kitchen ; too long the 
consciousness of food being leisurely and comfortably 
eaten. Suffering is a jealous thing, a very woman : 
swift to suspect and hate a rival. For the moment their 
visitor was gone the sick man turned eyes of protesting 
recognition on his wife and said through lips still pulled 

awry: „ „ 

“ I begun ti think aud chap meant stopping all neet. 

“ I wished mysen he would ’a gone,” the woman said. 

“ 1 could see thoo was at far end.” 

And in loading the blame thus upon another’s 
shoulders the pain, shifting its centre, passed slowly over 
like a thundercloud, leaving only faint threats and 
mutterings behind. 

“ Why, it’s only like thoo should feel badlins,” the 
woman contended, seeking brushwood out of any hedge 
to make a fire for his comfort. “ Thoo’s never tasted bite 
nor sup all day. Whatever was carrier thinking on ? ” 
And out of the wreckage of this disastrous undertaking 
her desperation began to lay the steddlc for fresh hope. 
This pain was not the old pain, she assured him. These 
symptoms were not the old symptoms. What he 
suffered now was hunger. She coaxed him to eat, and he 
ate ; and to sup, and he supped—being forced to own 
he felt the better for it. As for the doctors— 

“ Nay 1 ” she cried. “ Tek ni notice o’ them. 
Dean’t listen ti what doctors says. It’s as oft they’re 
wrong as right. If doctors can’t doctor thee . . . why 
then, God bless thee, lad 1 ... thy own wife can, and 
will.” 
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With her forced hope she sought to feed him as if he 
had been a child. Every hour of the day and night she 
was beside him, for his diminished life became her own 
life now, and all her anxious being inhabited his body. 
He took the hope she gave him with the pathetic docility 
of the very sick. If her medicine had no nourishment, at 
least it furnished warmth and comfort in the taking. 
From all harsh fact and bitter knowledge he turned 
himself away, reposing all his confidence in her, and she 
defended him from contact with harsh, injurious realities 
as she would have defended children from swift fire and 
lurking water and sharp-edged steel. Seated at times 
clairvoyant in his chair, the sick man’s mind rose up and 
moved afield with such amazing ease and speed as filled 
the body with illusion of its ancient strength. To think 
was to stir, to move, to mount, to soar. But when the 
moment came to quit this place of anchorage before the 
fire and scale the narrow stairway, ladder steep, to bed—• 
then did his mind conceive the unyielding substance of 
the burden laid upon it, that inert mass of body it must 
bear. Step by step, the woman helping, he struggled up 
a staircase nightly grown more strait, and steeper. The 
narrow stairway laboured like a womb to give passage to 
what encumbered it, as though a mountain were in throes 
of birth. Now, midway, must he sink upon a stair, 
rolling on every side of him eyes ot exhaustion and deteat; 
every member of his body called upon to aid the task ot 
breathing, whilst the woman, grey-faced and impotent 
stood baffled, by. 

“ Aye. Bide a bit 1 ” she begged him when he sat. 
“ Tek thy own time. There’s nea hurry. Rest where 
thoo is and prop thy back again wall. Thoo’s tried ti 
come up ower sharp ; thy legs isn’t used tiv it.” 

“ How many more steps is there ? ” he would upon a 
sudden ask, and when his wife assured him : “ Three,” 
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or “ Nobbut two,” he would collect all the power of his 
body into one supreme act of energy. 

“ Stan’ oot o’ road ! ” he would enjoin her. “ Let’s be 
stirring”—and would address himself to the final effort 
with such a look of concentrated determination on his 
face as would have been ludicrous but for the tragedy that 
made it terrible to see. Yet he would not listen to any 
talk of resting in his bed. Bed was his enemy, his 
natural foe, lying in wait for him at all times, vigilant and 
sinister, seeking only opportunity to lay him by the heels. 
He would not even consent to retire to his bedchamber in 
advance of his wife, or lie abed one moment after she had 
quitted it, fearful always of being left, deserted, aban¬ 
doned to a fate impending. For the picture of his father 
rose perpetually to mind, propped upon his dying pillow, 
and all the life that rested in him strove against extinction. 
It gathered force within itself like a smouldering wick, 
striving to be flame once more. At moments it all but 
succeeded. But the night came when the staircase cowed 
him. When the mere sight of it held him to his chair, 
subdued and beaten. 

“ Nay,” he said. “ Stairs is ower mich for me. I’ll 
sit where I is.” 

“ Thoo’ll do nought o’ t sort,” his wife said resolutely 
after the first look of anguish had passed from her face. 
“ For I s’ll fetch bed downstairs ti kitchen.” 

And he never contended. He sat mute. Intendy he 

• 

watched her come and go, up and down the narrow 
staircase with an energy that comforted and soothed him. 
He watched his disassembled bedstead grow into its 
ancient shape again beneath her practised hands, and his 
eyes in watching assumed a gaze of fervid interest and 
satisfaction. All his being gathered about die bed ; all 
his hope and comfort had recourse to it. This was his 
bed, disposed persuasively towards die fire, filling sick- 
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ness with a new importance. He liked the bed ; he liked 
the look of it, in the new place where it stood ; his body 
yearned impatiently to enjoy its warmth and snugness. 

“ It’s a pity but what thoo hadn’t had thoughts o’ this 
before,” he told his wife. “ I mud ’a been spared them 
stairs and all tussling I’se had wi’ em.” And he stretched 
out his arm that she might strip it of the sleeve and help 
him out of his coat. For he was eager to experience this 
new sensation, promising so much content. 

“ Why ... I blame mysen,” she answered humbly. 
“ I ought tiv ’a done. It was in my mind an’ all.” But 
she did not say : “ Thoo’s got no one but thysen to 
blame. Thoo wouldn’t hear talk o’ bed. Nought I 
could say would hinder thee fro’ gannin up and doon yon 
stairs.” For his weakness loosened too great a tender¬ 
ness within her. He was but a little child, frail and 
wayward, whose tiny fitful temper in its impotence stirred 
only pity. And his sudden pride in the bed, his swift 
attachment to it, fetched tears about her eyes, realizing 
the ease with which a sick credulity may be deceived. 
For this was his death-bed. She knew it. This was his 
death-bed to which, after long resistance, now impulsively 
he ran with an eagerness that stabbed the heart. 
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Thereafter he never rose. Beguiled with the illusion 
of being a part of the life she lived, he was content to lie— 
or sit propped up—in bed ; there less conscious of the 
weakness that daily grew about him. His eyes—save 
when they closed in sleep or relapsed into the static look 
that takes no cognizance of things regarded—followed all 
his wife’s doings with a mute and tireless interest. 
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They followed at her heels as children might do; fol¬ 
lowed with curiosity and silent questioning. From 
time to time she turned to him and said : “ Noo then ! ” 
in a tone of voice intentionally brightened, and the sound 
of it seemed to satisfy him. But he rarely smiled. 
Smiling was a practice all but forgotten ; a need almost 
superseded. Sometimes in her solitude of heart the 
woman sought to coax him with her own smile. She 
held out her smile to him as if it had been a hand, but he 
never took hold of it. 

“ Nay. . . . Smile, Art! ” she entreated him. “Let 

me see thee smile. It’ll do thee good.” 

But the word and imploration held now no significance 
for him. Smiling is for creatures of the earth. Gods 
and dying men are independent of such relaxation. Yet 
in the twilight betwixt life and death vouchsafed to some, 
at least, of those constrained to go, when the mere 
immunity from suffering that weakness lends seems like 
a very heaven, the sick man tasted moments of trans¬ 
cendent peace. Moments when all about him shone as if 
it were stained glass, steadfast, ineffable ; most heavenly 
still. At such moments the sheer vanity of sickness 
gratified and sustained him ; the knowledge of his other¬ 
ness. In him all interest centred, all solicitude. Of this 
microcosm that was his universe he made the primum 
mbile ; day and night and all the doings of the house 
revolved about him ; he it was who drew the footsteps to 
this door, whose regal state of sickness laid a hush upon 
enquirers’ mouths ; to whom, and for whose pleasing, 
gifts were brought: offerings of this and that from 
neighbouring ovens (aye 1 and from ovens even afar) to 
lay "before the throne of suffering and gratify the sovereign 
eye and taste of Sickness. Not as heretofore, when 
sickness had seemed a thing to hide, did he shun the sight 
of men, did he start if unexpected knuckles rapped the 
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door. Only when closeted with pain, when sovereign 
and dire minister strove together, lost to all else in their 
supreme engrossment of high state, did he make the 
sharp forbidding sign and shake his head like Jove. In 
hours of leisure he looked expectantly towards the door 
and listened with perpetual hope for sound of lootsteps 
drawing near. For all faces now were kind, were pleasant 
faces ; all voices pleasant, sympathetic voices ; all 
comers welcome that crossed his threshold and nodded 
friendly greeting. At the first sound of their approach 
his eye, his hearing kindled; all his consciousness 
sharpened to a prodigious fine point. It seemed almost 
to issue from him like the elongated flame from a blow¬ 
pipe ; fierce in its intensity ; to reach and burn the very 
latch, while the voice that called upon his witc was 
magistral in its peremptory : “ Missus I ” 

It gratified him to be greeted, to be looked at, to know 
himself the questing place of eyes, the object of solicitude 
and interest. Long past the point he was when curiosity 
hurt him, when shocked looks accentuated his sickness 
and made him restive for solitude. He wore his trouble 
openly, as old men wear and vaunt their years. It was 
become true part of him, his title to consideration and 
respect. When eyes regarded him he felt better; 
greetings were like full-bodied wine that warmed his 
heart. The company of fellow creatures lent him will 
and strength to overcome this trouble ; to tread it under¬ 
foot ; to wear it proudly. In company the dying man 
forgot at times the nature of his lonely task and grievous 
segregation. Only when the fellowship departed and the 
door closed on its going did he relapse into his own empti¬ 
ness and gaze upon a void where life had previously been. 
To those that took their leave he said (except to such as 
left incontinent because the pains were closing round 
about him once again and all his mind was otherwhere. 
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and anxiety engrossed his wife’s attention, and human 
intercourse was on a sudden strangled) : 

“ Noo thoo mun tek liberty ti come again. Aye, as 
soon as thoo likes. Thoo knows thoo’s welcome.” 

And his wife added : 

“ Aye ; do. Come any time. It cheers him up.” 

And always they promised, but not always they ful¬ 
filled. Fewer came than the sick man would have liked 
to see, and many hours his eyes kept watch upon the door 
in vain. Then life, indeed, seemed to be slipping from 
him. It leaked despondendy out of the cracked recep= 
tacle pining to be replenished. For the sight of sickness 
goes a long way with the fleshly sound, and not many 
cared to sacrifice dieir living hours to sit with a memento 
mori ; to part with the stuff of their own happiness to fill 
an outworn vessel. They were of human stock and, 
humanlike, preferred to sit beside life’s cheerful hearth¬ 
stone all ablaze, than by death’s draughty door. 


XLVII1 

All that came to see him in his sickness the sick man 
noted. He counted the days elapsed since their coming, 
and looked to the door each day thereafter with sharpened 
eyes of expectation. 

And all those that came not he noted too, and com¬ 
municated the thing noted to his wife. For sickness is a 
great time for the stocktaking of friendships, for the 
winnowing of the chaff from the ear. He would say, 
fixing on his wife the searching gaze of the bedbound, 
that look of terrible intensity in which all the beleaguered 
life of the body seems to take its station, peering out like 
an armed man from a watch tower ... he would say: 
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“ Henry’s not been.” 

“ Why . . . not yet he hasn’t,” she would acknow¬ 
ledge in a cheerful voice to soothe him. “ But who 
knows ? Very like he will do, before long.” And she 
would take the earliest opportunity to make her husband’s 
hankering known, saying in an undertone to this one or 
the other : “ Art’s been asking after Henry. He was 
saying Henry hadn’t been ti see him. You might let 
Henry know, first chance you get.” 

Of all the names thus mentioned the sick man’s brother 
was not one. Him he never named, nor seemed to think 
of. From him and all the bitter past pertaining to him he 
sat apart, remote in mind and body. And only one of all 
who called was furnished with so little wit as to enquire : 

“ What’s gotten thy brother, noo ? ” 

Not more than the first three words were intelligible, 
for the woman interposed her fiery face and urgent voice 
to hush them down, emitting : “ Hod thy noise ! ” so 
sharply that it was as if a trodden snake upon the hearth¬ 
stone hissed. “ What’s ti want ti mention him for ? ” 
she demanded in an undertone : “ Let bygones be.” 

Towards the latter end of time the parson called. His 
visit brought great consolation to the sick man, and even 
more to his wife, for let ill mouths say what they will, the 
parson is the parson. He has learned all about God out 
of strange hard books at college, and about the world to 
come : where exactly it lies, and how it may be reached. 
If he does not know—who knows indeed ? Not those, 
be sure, who know no more about God’s ways than is to 
be picked up in the village they were born in, and that by 
dint of no more learning than they got at school. He 
spoke about the weather and the roads and the prospects 
of harvest and such familiar subjects in a voice that 
sanctified them—that made them topics suited even to a 
Sunday. The hat he laid upon the table was a parson’s 
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hat; it had not been exhibited for weeks to sunlight and 
to profane and irreligious eyes in the left-hand window 
of the village shop, mixed up with promiscuous haber¬ 
dashery and bairns’ nonsense. His collar was the sort 
that self-made preachers would have worn had they only 
dared. The lemon juice of a squeezed piety did not 
exude from his eyes when he shut them, nor did he put 
aside his everyday voice to make unnatural noises with his 
mouth like practises on the mouth-organ. He caused 
religion to seem, indeed, a very pleasant, comfortable 
thing. He neither preached nor prayed, for all he did 
both. He spoke not of the sufferer’s sins, nor of the 
judgment awaiting them. Instead, he bade him be of 
good cheer—for why dishearten a dying man ?—and 
dispensed a generous meed of cheerfulness in going, 
saying he would shortly come again to see the sick man 
“ if he might.” For he did not overlook the fact that 
here was no acknowledged member of his fold, but only 
a fellow creature taking leave of life who would, ere 
lon^, know more about things heavenly than the most 
dogmatic theologian could teach. 

Much, when he was gone, did the sick man dwell in 
comfort on his visit. The memory of it was as sick-food 
that the woman administered by spoonfuls whenever she 
saw his strength and spirit flag. Rarely did it fail to 
rouse him and revive his interest tired by unrewarded 
watching, or worn out by actual pain. His eye became 
intent to note the effect produced on callers when she told 
them : “ Art’s had parson to see him. Yon’s chair he 
sat on. He supped a cup o’ tea an’ all.” 

But still the sick man watched the door, insatiable for 
footsteps and the sound of the lifted latch, ready to say : 
“ Missus ! . . . Who’s yon ? ” 

“ Nay. ... It wean’t be parson,” more than once the 
woman warned him, for it seemed to her that his sick 
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mind (losing sight of time) hankered unreasonably after 
the parson’s coming. “ Thoo knows. Art, parson 
nobbut called day before yesterday. Thoo mun’t expect 
parson yet a bit.” 

But one late afternoon, when the sick man had been 
sleeping on his pillow, he raised his head to instant 
wakefulness and said : 

“ Who’s yon at door ? ” 

“ Why. . . . Neabody,” she answered, taken by 
surprise. For only her husband’s unexpected interroga¬ 
tion had broken the silence of the kitchen. 

“ Aye, there is,” he said insistently. “ I heard ’em. 
Don’t keep ’em standing, missus. Go see.” 

Obedient to his whim she went, and after one pre¬ 
liminary peep threw open wide the door that he might see 
for himself the emptiness beyond. 

“ Look. Thoo’s mista’en. Art,” she said. “ Thoo 
mun ’a dreamt it.” 

He fastened on the open door a look intense and eager 
out of his deep eyes and let fall his face upon the pillow 
without a word, as though the disappointment cost him 
all further interest in life around. Thereafter the woman 
noted that the habit grew on him of rising thus from 
sleep as though in answer to a summons heard, and 
fixing on the door his sudden look of expectation. 
Sometimes his deluded senses awakened to their error of 
themselves; at other times, still doubting, they turned 
enquiringly to her and only took their answer from her 
shaken head. Approaching footsteps, too, that owned 
themselves beyond dispute, stirred on the sick man’s part 
a strange excitement that seemed as though possessed of 
not sufficient patience to await an identity established. 

“ Who’s step’s yon ? ” he would enquire in a voice 
most singularly moved. 

“ Nay ...” she would assure him, trying to allay an 
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excitement so much in excess of the occasion, “ It’s 
nobody but what thoo knows.” And she would open 
the door in advance of any knock that fell on it. “ It s 
nobbut James,” or “ it’s nobbut Willim,” she would tell 
him. “That’s all it is.” And there were moments 
when she almost believed that the fickle fancy of the sick 
man showed disappointment at the visitor announced. 
For once or twice he fell back instantly upon his pillow 
with no greeting beyond the long gaze given, and the 
woman—disconcerted by such acknowledgment of 
kindness—excused her husband to the comer in. 

“ He’s a bit owerset 1 to-night. He’s been restless all 
day. But sit ye down. Mebbe he’ll brighten up after a 
bit.” 

Moreover, she had begun to realize that the landmarks 
of his world were being removed. No longer did he 
hear or see so keenly. The deep and penetrating gaze 
with which he fixed the door and all who crossed the 
threshold was become nothing but a testimony of the 
blindness that encompassed him. One evening the 
carrier called and would not come within. 

“ I’ll just settle wi* ye oot on doorstep, missus,” he 

said. 

“ Who’s yon ? ” the sick man cried, and sat up 
instantly in bed. For the woman had gone on tip-toe 
to the door, deeming him asleep, and she and the carrier 
had spoken in whispers. “ Is it thee, Alfred ? ” 

“ Alfred ? . . . ” his wife repeated blankly, with¬ 
drawing her head into the kitchen. “ Nay. It’s nobbut 
carrier. I Ie says he hasn’t time to step in an’ see thee 
ti-neet. I le’s bchint-hand as it is, he says. He’ll come in 
next time if all be well.” 

“ Aye, that’s right, missus,” confirmed the carrier in 
an undervoicc. 


1 overtired, overdone. 
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“ Alfred ...” said the woman to herself when he 
was gone. “ Why ...” she asked aloud, for the brief 
name stuck to memory like a burr. “ What Alfred did 
thoo think it was ? ” 

The sick man never answered. Already he lay back 
upon the pillow with closed eyes as if an interest frus¬ 
trated sought to put itself to sleep. She stole on tip¬ 
toe to the bedside and stooped over him, gazing stead- 
fasdy at his unshorn cheek and chin and bloodless brow, 
and closed eyes deeply sunk within their dark and wasted 
orbits. So little breath he drew that scarce the coverlet 
betrayed a sign. Only when she moved away did the 
eyelids open. 

Yet the name worked on her. 

“ Nay ...” she said incredulously. “ He couldn’t ’a 
meant him. Why, poor soul ! He didn’t mean neabody. 
He didn’t know what he was saying. He was half 
asleep at time.” 

But it was a woman’s decision, decisive of nothing but 
doubt. Doubt and those deep-seated antipathies that the 
hated name evoked. All her womanhood, all her wife¬ 
hood, all the best and all the worst in her rose up resentful 
and defiant. “ Never a word 1 Never a look ! ” she 
cried within herself. “ Never so much as ‘ Dog, how 
art ? * all weeks he’s ailed.” 

“ Nay 1 ” she said, and the words came near to bursting 
from her lips. “ Let him bide where he is. It’s ower 
late noo. Nobbut he dared ti show his ugly face ti me 
at yon door I’d spit on it and him.” 

Nevertheless, other forces—forces as strong as hatred 
and resentment—worked in the woman’s mind like 
yeast. Those deep-set eyes when from the pillow they 
looked at her dissolved her instantly to tenderness and 
pity. They melted her like wax. The only will she 

owned was the will to know their need and serve it. 

x 
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Twice, thrice, she was impelled to put the ques- 
tion : 

“ When carrier called thoo asked if it was Alfred. 

Which Alfred didst’a mean ? ” 

Twice the sick man gave no answer, only silence and 
a look. But at the third time the look became so suffer¬ 
ing that it pierced her. It was a look struggling to deliver 
itself from crucifying silence. A look that agonized to 
make itself intelligible; to become a voice penetrative of 
her very soul. 

“ Dos’t mean . . . Nay 1 thoo never means . . . 
him ? ” she asked. “ Thy brother ? ” 

He made no sign. He never spoke. Only two great 
drops formed slowly in his eyes, that trailed laboriously 
down his cheeks as though partaking of the dying man’s 
own weakness, and lost themselves in the thickening 
tangle of his grey-streaked beard. 

Now had there lurked no animosity in the woman’s 
soul to blind her, she would have understood at once the 
meaning of this breaking down. She would have known 
that death, not life, was speaking through the sick man’s 
last surrender. This need of men estranged to be recon¬ 
ciled to their own blood, to make peace with whom they 
have hated, that they may have final peace within them¬ 
selves, should surely show to watchers that the course is 
well-nigh run. For best comes late, and often last; and 
much good thinking is indulged in at the day’s end when 
the work is done. The things that the burning bright¬ 
ness of the noon obscured are clearly seen by eyes in 
silence and in darkness before they sleep. But of this, at 
that moment, the women had not thought. Her 
intuitions, obstructed by a multitude of surgent feelings, 
failed her. She was jealous of the blood he turned to ; 
of the unrighteous kinship that all these years had used 
both him and her so ill. And weeping withal, she said 
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to herself—over and over again she said to herself, 
protesting : 

“ What . . . him ? Him to stand here in this kitchen 
where his foot’s never deigned to tread. Him to stand 
here after all he’s done to rob and wrong us ? ” 

Indignation it was that dried her tears at last; that 
brushed them roughly aside with no compunction for the 
eyes that shed them, scorning the weakness of weeping 
while such hard feelings occupied the mind. Neverthe¬ 
less, to her husband turning, she showed the softer side 
at once. 

“ Nay ... if thoo wants,” she told him. “ If thoo 
want’s thoo mun have. Thy brother’ll ’a to be let 
know.” 

But the sick man lay back already on his pillow ex¬ 
hausted with the recent sharp emotion, drawing through 
his lips the thin thread of air that served to satisfy his 
shrunken need at all times now—save only when he 
suffered, and when pain like a rude-handed smith made 
the forge to roar. And he seemed to rest so peacefully, 
breathing with so regular a breath that the woman hushed 
her voice, declaring : 

“ Nay, wisht wi’ thee. Don’t wakken him. Mebbe, 
if thoo dizn’t he’ll sleep while daybreak noo.” 


XLIX 

Day broke and the sun rose, and somewhile after there 
came one to the wheelwright’s shop where the inde¬ 
fatigable first-born stood already, and commented : 

“ Why, it’s a caution this, aboot thy brother.” 

Long since, the elder son had ceased as fruitless to deny 
a brotherhood that only folly could disown. Blood 
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cannot be trodden underfoot like spittle in the dust, and 
sickness in these latter days had lent the name a sanction 
that stamped a seal of silence on his mouth when others 
used it. Of the sick man’s health often he had heard, 
albeit never deigning to enquire ; standing stubbornly 
aside from all commiseration or human interest as from a 
thing that touched him not. But this morning (if the 
informant’s words arc to be credited) he flinched as 
though some half-apprehended blow had fallen on his 

shoulder. 

“ What’s a caution ? ” he demanded. 

“ Why. . . . Hasn’t thoo heard ? ” the informant 
asked, astonished. “ I made sure thoo’d ’a known by 
noo, Alfred. He’s dead. Not aboon an hour sin’. 
George Medway was there, and his missus, and Tom 
Noble set off ti* fetch doctor. But he hadn’t been left 
spot ten minutes afore thy brother died.” 

Not any word came from the elder son. He stood 
like one apart, immersed in other and far deeper matters 
than those recounted, as if he calculated measurements or 
prices in his head. On the informant he bestowed no 
second look. He brushed one hand against the other as 
men do when a job is ended or the day’s work done ; and 
turning brusquely on his heel moved with a step that 
quickened to the house. 

“ Thoo should ’a seed Alf’s face ! ” the informant 
subsequently said to all who were his auditors. “ It was 
every shape at yance. If thoo’d met it anywheres but 
where it was, thoo wouldn’t ’a known who belonged it.” 

Straight to his own door walked the elder son, and into 
his own kitchen, as a wounded animal seeks its lair. He 
looked neither to right nor left, nor vouchsafed reason 
for this arbitrary coming ; but to his wife he showed one 
poignant glimpse of the altered face he bore ; and flung 
his cap upon the settle as if he were done with it for ever, 
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and seated himself in the arm-chair beside the fire that 
had been his father’s ; the chair in which the dead wheel¬ 
wright had ensconced himself on all occasions when 
trouble gathered. 

“ Nay !” cried his wife in consternation, obeying the 
imperious summons of that solemn face, and waiting 
instantly upon the trouble shown. “ What’s matter wi’ 
thee ? What’s happened noo ? ” 

“ Art’s dead,” he said, and it was plain that the tidings 
and the tone of voice together took the woman unpre¬ 
pared. For awhile she stared at him with a face that 
shrank a little as though a cold wind chilled it. 

“ Who says he’s dead ? ” was all her comment. 

“ George Gilman.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Just noo.” 

He used the speech common to his boyhood and the 
natural voice long years supplanted. For the greatness 
of this trouble threw all pretence and seeming to a side. 
The self he had worn so long, that had been meet for 
worshipping the Lord and gaining credit from and over 
fellow men—Aye I that had formed part of the very 
armoury engaged against the dead man—was of no 
service to a conscience stung, a heart in need. He cast it 
down as he had cast his cap. Anger, prosperity, may act 
a part, and even righteousness may pose and strut before 
the gallery of heaven, but grief knows no dissembling. 
Grief’s platform is the dust; it seeks nothing but its own 
lowliness when remorse condemns it. His brother was 
dead, and instantly the misspent years proclaimed their 
emptiness ; they fell in like the walls of an edifice con¬ 
sumed by fire of wrath within, leaving nought of all their 
fury behind but baffled embers that consumed themselves 
and fed upon their own vitals. Time had guiled and 
now it mocked the elder son. For ever since tire tidings 
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of his brother’s sickness reached him he had been con¬ 
tending with himself. The need of reconcilement grew 
within him like that dreadful growth which dragged the 
other to his bed. But pride fast rooted in wrong-doing 
is hard to stir. The quarrels and dissensions of a day 
another day may heal; small faults and sharp offences 
plucked betimes come up like grass and die as soon. The 
seed of mischief left to strike in soil where anger throws 
it is as the yew, unchecked, that splits church walls and 
tombs asunder, and forces entry even into homes where 
dark men dwell. So it had come to fill the first-born’s 
life. All that life had been built on and altered by it, 
warped and skewed to accommodate what threatened it. 
What thumb and finger once upon a time with ease might 
have uprooted, now called for axe and wedge. To cut it 
down before the sight of men at last was to condemn the 
wilful folly that had let it grow. Repentance now could 
be no cupboard matter; no comfortable settlement 
between his brother and himself alone. For the long 
feud between them had been waged before the world, and 
justified and counter-justified before the world, and the 
world had part in it. With trouble he had listened to 
such news as reached him of the sick man s state ; making 
his face the grimmer and more distant the more his heart 
misgave him. Now his brother was reported worse, and 
he warned himself that time began to press ; that he must 
do what all his conscience ached to do before the sun set 
for the last time on opportunity. Anon his brother was 
reported better. Those that had seen him with thei r own 
eyes averred he looked as well again as he had looked 
before. “ Aye, and laughed and talked an’ all,” they 
said. “ It seemed like Art’s aud sen come back.” 
Which, hearing, straightway the heart of the first-born 
hardened, for the knowledge of the laughter of an enemy 
forms bitter food. It mortified him, moreover, to think 
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that he should be struggling in the toils of repentance, 
whereas the sick man died indifferent to him and to all 
outstanding debts of conscience and of brothership. 

“ I’se gi’eing mysen pain for nought,” he said. And 
he said : “ Nay, I wean’t gan yet awhile. It’s nea use 
going too soon. Let’s wait and see which way things 

turns.” 

And now they had turned this way—and he was lett 
in an empty world to the hunger of his own frustrated 
heart. It seemed not only the death of a brother that 
afflicted him. He suffered that more dreadful thing, the 
death of his better self—that had been struggling all this 
while to live, and died because he had refused to tend it, 
leaving him bereft of the one consolation that might ha\ e 
made his mind habitable. By now his brother slept at 
peace, where neither soft words nor hard could re¬ 
awaken him ; where sorrow and remorse might knock 
belatedly in vain. If he had died afar, the rankle of this 
sore unhealed might have been less terrible to bear. But 
to die so near at hand, ignored, with all these years and 

now eternity between them. ... 

“ Nay l ” he said, staring at the fire. “ It’s fair struck 
me i* face. I can’t get thought oot o’ my head.” 

“ Come wi’ thee 1 ” his wife adjured him, recovering 
from the first dismay that had been ready for tidings even 
worse than those he bore, “ it’s nought ti do wi’ thee if he 
is. Thoo’s trouble o’ thy own wi’oot seeking other 
people’s.” She spoke in a voice made resolute, as if to 
take her husband by the sleeve and rouse him from the 
useless lethargy in which he sat. For she was part of him 
and of the mischief wrought and of the trouble endured, 
and in this grief expressed she heard her part upbraided— 
and now retorted on this grief in turn : “ Straighten 
thysen up. Staring at fire wean’t alter nought. Long 
faces mends nea broken pots. He was nought ti thee.” 
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“ Nought ti m ? ” the man declared. He spun round 
in his chair to look at her, and there was fierce remon¬ 
strance on his face. “ What’s thoo talking aboot ? 
Thoo knows what he was to me. He was my brother. 
That’s what he was to me. My own brother.” 

“ Nay, never 1 ” said the woman sharply, for now in 
truth she knew herself attacked, and stood on the defen¬ 
sive. “ Thoo’s said wi’ thy own mouth he wasn’t. 
Brothers is as brothers diz. Him and thoo’s not spoke, 
nor yet looked same side yan another was on, these teens o’ 
years. Noo, just because he’s dead thoo sits i’ chair wi’ a 
long face and says : ‘ my brother.’ Brother or nea 
brother he’s gone where he’ll have mich ti answer for. 
That I do know.” 

“ Wisht 1 Hod thy peace, woman 1 ” said her hus¬ 
band, thrusting back the chair that placed him at a 
disadvantage in argument and rising to his true height 
upon the hearthrug. “ Thoo’s made mischief eneaf 
betwixt us when my brother was alive. If thoo’s nea 
respect to show towards the dead, say nowt ni more. 
Hod thy tongue fast behind thy teeth. But for thee and 
all thoo’s had to say I mud ’a gone to see him afore he 
died. Aye, I mud ’a been wi’ him when he died, and not 
let him pass away like a dog.” 

“ It’s me noo, is it ? ” asked his wife with a hot, 
resentful face. “ While thy brother was alive thoo 
blamed him. Noo thoo hasn’t him ti blame thoo tons 
again thy wife. Thoo mun ’a somebody ti shift blame 
on, it seems ; thoo’s gotten nea shoulders o’ thy own.” 

“ Not so,” said the elder son. “ I blame neabody 
but mysen for paying ower much heed ti syke as thee. 
There was never a rift but thoo widened it, nor a nail but 
thoo hammered it, nor a screw but thoo twisted it, nor 
yan wrong word but thoo made six on it. All these years 
I’se gie’n way to thee until there’s nought or very little o’ 
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my own sen left. Thoo never spoke but what thoo 
spoke ti weakest ear and prompted worst side o’ me i’ all 
matters where my brother was concerned. 1’se done 
things . . . nay, thoo knows what sort o’ things 1’se 
done. Things I didn’t want ti do—and shouldn’t ’a 
done but for thy bidding. Thoo knows as well as me, 
an’ better ; thoo was main part i’ doing on ’em. Thoo 
was head and I was tail. Thoo said ‘ do ’ and I did.” 

“ Well, an’ what by that ? ” she asked him. “ Did thy 
brother dea nought an’ all ? ” 

“ Aye, poor chap, he did,” the elder son conceded 
sorrowfully. “ An’ more an’ worse he did, better thoo 
was suited. Yance he’d gotten his sen on wrong side 
o’ fence thoo took good care he shouldn’t get back— 
nor I shouldn’t let him. If he’d been yan o’ thy aud 
hens, missus, thoo’d ’a done different. Thoo’d ’a been 
all round village after her. But because he was my 
brother thoo’d nought to say for him. Nay, hod thy 
tongue ! ”—He lifted up a hand to stay the words he saw 
collected on her mouth.—“ I isn’t saying it to screen 
mysen. That’s thy share, missus, and thoo mun tek what 
belongs thee. I’se as mich on my shoulders as I can bide 
to carry. Mine’s biggest part. It’s me that’s most to 
blame.” 

“ What’s thoo most ti blame for ? ” she demanded. 

“ I ought tiv ’a stood master i’ my own house,” he said. 
“ Why ...” he modified so sweeping a statement. 
“ I ought tiv ’a served my conscience, hooiwer.” 

“ Thy conscience 1 ” she pronounced contemptuously. 
“ Nobbut thoo’d sarved that thoo’d ’a sarved a poor 
master. Very like thoo’d ’a stood master o’ nought by 
noo. Thoo’d ’a been nea better than thy brother. 
Thing thoo calls thy conscience never knew it’ own mind. 
It was same as a bairn that mun have someone else ti wipe 
it’ nose and let it’ breeches up and doon. Thing thoo 
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wanted done thoo couldn’t do, and thing thoo could, and 
did—thoo rued. Thoo may be thankful noo thoo’s had 
a wife ti tek good care o’ thee and o’ thy conscience an’ 
all. It would ’a been a bad day for us both if thoo hadn’t. 
There’s nought thoo owes thy brother; thoo’s nought 
to thank him for, and nought thoo had but he d a 
hindered thee fro’ getting if he could. But thy brother’s 
dead, and thy wife’s alive, and dead folk gets all kind 

words.” 

“ Hod thy noise ! ” said the elder son once more, for 
already he began to feel the blessedness of remorse escape 
him under the woman’s words ; to slip away from his 
soul like a blanket from bare limbs, admitting the dis¬ 
comfort of cold fact and draughty truth where the goodly 
warmth of an awakened conscience had glowed before. 
“ Has thoo no respect for sorrow when thoo sees it ? 
Can’t thoo suffer a man to mourn his own brother ? 
Aye,” he said, striving earnestly to bring back the mood 
her mouth had chilled, for in that mood he felt himself a 
better man ; he felt that God’s heart softened when a 
conscience tried its best to suffer. And this bereavement 
touched not conscience only, but the flesh as well, and 
laid upon it a cold finger that made its frailty creep. It 
reminded him that all humanity is mortal, and himself by 

five years senior to the dead man. 

“ Aye,” said he. “ Let be what may, he was my 
brother; and blood speaks. I’se five year auder than 
him, missus. It’s me that should be dead i’ course o’ 
nature. Not him. I used ti nurse him i’ this very 
kitchen, sat i’ yon chair—or oot on doorstep yonder- 
time my mother was alive. Nay, I ought tiv a gone and 
seed him yance afore he died, hooiwer. I wanted tea. 
Thoo should never ’a stopped me.” 

“ Was it thy place ti gan where thoo wasn’t asked?” 
his wife exclaimed. And get door shut again thee for 
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thy pains ? Not it. It was his place to send for thee if 
he’d wanted thy forgiveness for all he’s said and done to 
thee i’ past. Youngest should ask of audest; not audest 

o’ youngest.” 

“ Aye, and audest stands ti be wisest an all, the first¬ 
born said. “ Not fondest 1 and stubbornest. Years is no 
honour tiv a man if they teach him nought. What s use 
of apples that rots and wean’t ripen ? I knew my brother 
and what sort’n a chap he was. I knew all faults he had 
—and gainest 2 road to reach ’em. He’d a hot temper and 
a roughish tongue. I’ll own, if aught or anybody roused 
him. But his heart opened wide eneaf ti hand that 
rapped at right door. There was little he wouldn’t do 
or part wi’ for a soft word. Any soft word touched him. 
But I couldn’t bring mysen to speak it—and times I 
wanted to thoo wouldn’t let me. Thoo said. . . . Why, 
thoo knows what thoo said. Thoo said : what was use 
putting a patch iv an aud umbrella ? First breeze would 
rive it, thoo said. Let him gan, thoo said, and do nought 
ti fetch him back. There wasn’t room, thoo said, lor 
both on us ti walk abreast. Thy father’s nobbut yan pair 
o’ shoes ti leave, thoo said, and odd shoe was nea use ti 
any man. . . . Nay. Thoo’s had thy way, missus. 
What’s done’s done. There’s no calling back the dead ti 
mek amends.” 

And he sat down once more in the old arm-chair as if 
to meditate upon his words and taste the bitter savour of 
remorse that was his only comfort now. In silence his 
wife regarded him with eyes whose anger sought a 
temporary satisfaction in disgust. 

“ Has’t finished noo ? ” she asked him when he had 
been seated awhile, but he did not deign—or did not dare 
—to answer. For much of him, nay, most of him, was 
of her making now. He might rebel against the wheel 

‘silliest. • gainest-shortest, nearest. 
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that spun and thumb that shaped, but in the main her will 
had moulded him out of the material of his own nature. 
The clay was his ; only the form imposed upon it hers. 
It needs the lightning flash of revelation from on high, or 
years of patient drudgery below, to lift the soul above 
itself. And the first-born felt resistance dying slowly 
down within him like some candle’s flame into the socket 
momentarily outleapcd. The woman was the stronger 
vessel. Her harder, narrower nature bound his own as 
if it were a girdle. “ Thoo’s talked a deal,” she told him. 
“But dioo’s said nought about ‘doing.’ What’s thoo 
going to do ? ” 

“ Why . . . ” he answered after a pause in which he 
shifted with unease upon his chair. “ Thoo asks 
question. It’s troubled me an’ all. Summut ought to 
be done, hooiwcr,” he added vaguely. 

“ Aye. So thoo says,” she said. “ But what ? ” 

“ Why . . . ” he asked her, betraying the hope of one 
who seeks to have his difficulties setded for him by a 
higher hand. “ What’s thoo think thysen ? ” 

“ Nay. I think nowt 1 ” she said peremptorily. “ If 
I thought aught at all that wanted saying it would ’a been 
said by noo.” 

“ Folk’ll be talking,” he reflected with an uneasy look 
towards the window. “ They’ll be talking noo. 
They’ll be busy wi’ their eyes an’ mouths. They’ll be 
asking, * What diz Alfred mean ti do?’ Thoo may 
depend they will.” 

“ Aye, diat diey will,” his wife agreed. “ Whatever 
thoo diz or dizn’t dea, there’ll be summut said. If thoo’d 
gone to see thy brother afore he died they’d ’a said thy 
conscience pricked thee. And they’d say same if thoo 
was ti gan noo lie’s dead.” 

“ What! ” cried he, and consternation overspread his 
face. “ Thoo wouldn’t contend I shouldn’t gan and 
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look my last upon my brother before he’s laid i’ grund ? 
Nay, missus. If I didn’t do that I should be afraid poor 
fellow’d never settle in his grave nor let me rest i’ my 
boots. . . . Why, what I ” said he, and the thought 
fetched him to his feet. “ There’s him ti measure yet, 
and coffin ti mek an’ all.” 

“ What’s that got ti do wi’ thee ? ” his wife demanded. 

“ Why . . . ” he said, and the question roused up his 
secondary self once more. “ Who else is there ti mek it ? 
There was nobbut him and me i’ village. Poor chap 
can’t mek his own.” 

“ Noo set thee down where thoo was set before,” she 
ordered him. “ Thoo’s not been sent for yet, hooiwer. 
It’ll be time to stir when thoo is. Them ’at makes 
coffin’ll most like have it ti pay for.” 

It was this last consideration that weighed with him. 
His face sank slowly beneath the weight of it like a 
registering scale. He looked at his wife’s waist-line 
without speaking, and thence to the fire in turn, and 
sought refuge in a trouble devoid of egress. “ As-sure 1 
I don’t know what ti do 1 ” he owned at last. “ There 
seems nought I can do. Aye, poor fellow, poor fellow.” 

But the first intensity of his emotion had been spent. 
Slowly, as a restive horse accepts the halter, his nature 
submitted to what curbed and governed it. The old life 
closed in upon him once again, rejustified by this recent 
stru ggl e after righteous liberty. He turned from sorrow 
to the work awaiting him, as men that have drunk and 
eaten betake themselves once more to labour left, 
refreshed and fortified. 

“ Well ...” said he. “ I mun be getting back ti 
shop. Grief does no man’s work for him, hooiwer. 
When master stops, men stop an’ all.” 

* As-sure -I’m sure. 
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But the forenoon brought him back into the kitchen once 
again. The look that sought his wife was poignant with 
sorrowing renewed. 

“ What noo ? ” she said at sight of it, and he answered 
in a voice of gloom that flung reproaches at her door. 

“ Nay, thoo wouldn’t let me gan, missus. Thoo 
wouldn’t be said. Thoo stopped me when I wanted tea 
—an noo it’s ower late. I’se lost last chance that was 
gi’en me. Riswick joiner’s been an’ gone.” 

For a fraction of time the woman’s eye betrayed that 
the tidings were unexpected, but she recovered her 

surprise. 

“ If he has it’s because he’s been sent for,” she said. 
“ And if thoo didn’t gan it’s because thoo wasn’t sent for. 
An’ if thoo wasn’t sent for it’s because thoo wasn’t 
wanted, and where a man isn’t wanted his own pride 
shouldn’t want ti gan. Thoo may think thysen well 
spared an’ all,” she added for his comfort. ^ “ It’s little 
thanks and less money thoo’d ever a gotten. 

“ Aye, but he was my brother, missus,” the wheel¬ 
wright said. “ Who but a man’s own brother ought ti 
measure him and mek coffin he s to sleep his last in ? 
If I did nought else I mud ’a done that, hooiwer. And 
noo thoo’s let chance slip. It’s gone for good. All 
men’ll cry sham’ o’ me.” 

That he felt the reproach of his displacement showed 
itself beyond a doubt upon the first-born’s face. It wore 
a look of anguish, of dejection—as if he wept internally, 
without tears. Towards his wife the look alike was 
accusatory and beseechful. It thrust the grief he suffered 
beneath her eyes with the insistence that seemed to say : 
‘ This is thy doing. This is thy work.’—Albeit at the 
same time begging her to justify it; to give his trouble 
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what it lacked : to furnish him with words of vindication 
and a face appropriate to wear before the world. 

“ What’s thoo fretting thysen aboot ? ” she asked him. 

“ Fault’s none o’ thine. Thoo can do no more than 
what thoo’s gi’en chance to do. Thoo’s done all a 
brother could. Thoo’s not settled yance i’ yan spot sin’ 
news reached thee. Thoo’s been on knife edge all 
morning, ready to do aught thoo could—aught thoo was 
asked or wanted to.” 

“ Aye, it’s true eneaf,” he said. “ Thoo can answer 
to that, missus, if folk says aught. Thoo can tell ’em 
trouble I’se been in.” 

“ Well then ...” she said. “ What more can thoo 
do ? Be satisfied. Thoo meks trouble ; thoo dizn’t 
meet it. Nea man can give what he’s never asked for, 
and very oft them that gives wi’oot asking gets gi’en 
back wi’oot thanks. Who’s to tell what words thy 
brother left behind afore he died ? Thoo mourns him, 
but if it had been thee laid dead up i’ chamber an’ me a 
widow, would he ’a troubled his sen to mourn thee ? 
As like as not he’d ’a said thoo ought tiv a died before.” 

“ Nay, wisht 1 Wisht wi’ thee ! ” the elder son re¬ 
buked her. “ Put no wrong words intiv a dead man’s 
mouth. Thoo knows nought what my brother would 
’a said or done. That’s in higher hands than ours. 
When death comes it behoves folk ti be humble both i’ 
speech an’ conduct, for there’s nea knowing whose door’ll 
be knocked at next.—What aboot yon blind, missus ? ” 
he asked, and she enquired : 

“ What ails it ? ” 

“ Why,” said he. “ Dos’t think it should be drawn ? ” 

“ What for should it be drawn ? ” she asked, and he 
responded : “ It mud gie a better look ti street front, 
mebbe. After all, he was my nearest kin, missus. He 
was only brother I had, think on.” 
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“ Thoo dizn’t know thy brother’s dead,” she said. 

“ Why. . . . What 1 ...” the man began in a voice 
of expostulation, but she overrode him. 

“ Thoo knows nought but what chance mouths has 
told thee,” she said. “News hasn’t been sent from 
place it should, and thoo knows hearsay kills more folk 
than doctors. Nay. It’ll be time to talk aboot drawing 
yon blind when message comes. Let blind alone.” 

“ Why. Thought nobbut cam’ inti my head,” her 
husband said with placation in his voice. “ I nobbut 
named it.” 

And he went back to his workshop once again, treading 
with a firmer foot, displaying a more assured and upright 
head. At each encounter with his wife he gained a 
measure of the strength her craft employed for his defeat. 
Her hard composure lent him what he lacked. The 
accents of her voice resounding in his ears served to repair 
the damage to his conscience ; to furnish him with the 
moral wherewithal to face a mournful situation bravely, 
with sorrow meet, and yet with conscious dignity and 
self-respect. No debt towards the dead did she acknow¬ 
ledge ; no wrong that was not countered by a wrong ; 
the books balanced—complicated though they were by 
cross entries over length of years, and badly blotted in 
the keeping. That first grief—that, truth to tell, had 
been no better than a cowardly remorse, fetched on its 
knees incontinently by sudden voice of death—rose 
slowly to its feet again, acquiring assurance as it stood. 
Already the dead man, made poignantly alive with the 
powerful authority conferred upon him by his new state, 
lost his hold on conscience unprepared and momentarily 
shaken. Sorrow, armed with this new organum of the 
woman’s furnishing, could begin to think upon him 
condescendingly ; to make magnanimous allowance for 
his many faults when living ; to think with righteous pity 
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on those better qualities that bore—despite their promise 
—so little fruit. 

Nevertheless, accommodating himself thus to the suit 
of his wife’s providing—as he accepted implicitly the 
coats and hats and trousers ready-made that her judgment 
ordered for him through the medium of the carrier—the 
elder son still hankered to behold the face of his dead 
brother. To suffer him to go down finally into the grave 
unlooked on, no last leave taken, was more than even a 
rehabilitated conscience had courage to confront. Peace 
needed to be ratified, forgiveness sealed, by some external 
act that not less satisfied the senses than the soul. And 
how more silently and efficaciously might this be done 
than by the means of one long last look taken of the 
dead? Not to do this, indeed, was to make his brother’s 
burial perpetuate and not conclude the quarrel that had 
sundered them. It would descend with him into the 
grave and lie with him until the judgment day. It would 
share his immortality. Against this gnawing hunger of 
the spiritual bowels the elder son contended all in vain. 
Time, having smitten with his scythe, moved now 
inexorably on, his footsteps quickening. And the 
elder son, urged by the watch he was for ever pulling 
from his pocket, and by the kitchen clock repeatedly 
appealed to, and by his own sense of irrecoverable 
moments running through the consciousness like 
grains of sand, showed to his wife once more the need 
that mastered him. For now his brother had lain a 
whole day dead. Upwards of four and twenty hours 
he had lain dead, and the call to go and look upon 
him grew imperative. 

It s nea use, missus 1 ” he confessed witli the resolu¬ 
tion of one whose weakness will no longer be denied. 
I can t bide. I shall etti 1 gan an’ see my brother. I 
* have to. 

Y 
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shall be like ti 1 tek a look at poor chap’s face before 
shroud’s lapped 2 ower it for good. Summut tells me I 
ought ti gan, an’ gan I must. If I dean’t do what my 
conscience tells me tea, I shall never rest.’ 

“ Thoo mun do what thoo pleases,” his wife retorted. 
“ There’s neabody hinders thee. Door’s open. Latch’ll 
lift. If thoo mun thoo mun. There’s no saying 
Shan’t ti Must.” 

“ Why ...” said the man, accepting her consent for 
what in truth it was—a whip-lash cracked dismissively 
about a poltroon’s legs, and hesitating at once to take a 
freedom so contemptuously flung. For years of sys¬ 
tematic cowardice to avoid collision with his wife s 
sharp tongue and temper had brought him to this pass at 
last of placing her displeasure before his own conscience. 
That conscience for the most part acted on him only in the 
second degree ; in the first it took its sanction from the 
woman’s face, and as she looked or spoke so it obeyed. 

“ Why, thoo knows,” he said apologetically, “ yon 
clock creeps on, missus. Time’s not mine to pick and 
choose in. I don’t know how my brother’s keeping. 
If I waits mich longer ...” (his anxiety broke out 
upon him once again) “ . . . last chance 11 be lost o 
seeing him.” 

“ Who says thoo’ll see him ? ” his wife enquired. 

“ Who says thoo’ll be let ? ” 

“ Why . . . Nay , missus 1 ” he expostulated, for the 
words and die tone of sinister conviction that uttered 
them opened out a new and unconsidercd possibility. 
" Thoo dizn’t mean . . . Thoo’d never say there’s 
anybody’d stop a man fro’ paying last look at his own 
brother, an’*laying last touch upon his flesh an’ all ? ” 

“ Thoo’s nought ti do wi’ thy brother noo,” his wife 


1 “ hke ti,” forced to ; obliged to. 
9 wrapped. 
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said. “ Thoo’s got to do wi’ her. Thy wants is thy 
wants, and her wants is her wants—and thoo and her 
hasn’t had a want i’ common yet. If thoo gets street 
door shut i’ thy face for thy pains thoo’s nobbut thysen 
to blame. Thoo’ll get nea sympathy fro* me.” 

“ Thoo’s fair tekking heart oot’n a man, missus,” he 
reproached her. “ Is there ought thoo knows ? Ought 
thoo’s been telt by anybody ? ” 

“ Ne’er mind what I knows,” his wife retorted. 
“ Nor what I’se been telt. There’s lots o* things a 
woman knows that’s truer than any telling could mek ’em. 

An’ what’s thoo want ti see thv brother for ? ” she asked 

* 

him with sudden energy. “ Thoo wouldn’t know him if 
thoo was to see him, noo. Thoo’d only see a face thoo’d 
never seed before. He’s wasted very nigh ti naught by 
all account. He looks an auder man than thy father 
when he died—wi’ a gurt 1 beard tonned very near white.” 

The first-born sat down on a sudden in his chair, as 
though the picture drawn proved all too much for him. 

“ An’ I’se an aud man noo, an’ all, missus,” he said. 
“ It wean’t be so long before I has to tek same road as 
him an’ my father.” 

“ Hod thy noise l ” the woman chided with the sharp¬ 
ness that bespoke concern. For he was her husband 
after all; her own peculiar property to which she clung, 
resolute to retain possession as long as might be. “ It’ll 
be soon enough to talk o’ that when time comes.” 

“ Thoo’s wrong, missus,” her husband told her. 
** When time comes it’s always ower late. There’s 
nought a man should ever leave ti time. It’s a bad 
tenant, missus, that never remembers rent-day till land¬ 
lord’s shadow darkens doorstep.—Nay 1 ” said he. 
“ I’se trusted Time too oft. I’se trusted Time enough ti 
teach me folly on it. There’s nea laying moments by like 

* great. 
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money. Time not spent’s time wasted.” And all at 
once he rose and sought with hand and eye about him. 
“ What’s thoo seeking ? ” asked his wife. 

“ Hat,” he said. 

“ Hat ? Why, hat’s there—again thy feet. Just by 
fender where thoo kicked it.” And when he picked it 
up she asked him: “What’s thoo want wi’ hat? 
Where’s thoo going ? ” 

He said : “ Not far.” 

“ How far’s that ? ” 

“ Nobbut street end.” 

« 'phoo’s going there, then ! ” was all her comment. 
“ If door’s shut again me,” said the elder son, 
“ . . . why then, it’s shut. But them ’at shuts it mun 
be responsible ; not me. Nor dead man yonder. My 
brother’ll know whose knock it is, hooiwer. Aye . . . 
an’ he’ll know meaning on it an’ all. He’ll know . . . 
yon’s Alfred.” 


LI 

This time he never hesitated, for all the woman threw 
across his path a look intense and scornful. It was no 
mortal man, no single human being that walked, but a 
muster of hereditary forces that wrought through him 
their fixed collective purpose. Straight to his goal he 
walked, and with each step emotions long pent up and 
now set free began to gather thick and fast about him. 
So thick and fast he could not see, but moved by impulse 
and internal vision. They curdled the air he breathed 
and breasted ; they clogged his going so that he stumbled 
albeit steadfastly holding on. And when he reached the 
dead man’s door at length his heart so stifled in him that 
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for awhile his hand lacked strength to knock. It so 
befell that the dead man’s wife stood nearmost to the 
latch of those that were within, and though these 
proffered willing service, saying : “ Nay, don’t thee move, 
missus. Thoo’s got eneaf to bear. Let someone else 
gan an’ oppen door ”—the widow raised the latch with 
her own hand. 

“ You ! . . . ” she said after a moment in a suffocated 
voice when she saw what face it was confronting her. 
And she stiffened to a posture of such instinctive anti¬ 
pathy that the first-born thought she meant to bar the 
way ; to shut the door against him. 

“ Nay ...” he begged her, setting foot inside. 
“ Say nought ni more, missus. There’s been hard words 
eneaf, and ower many, spoke already. Mine foremost 
among ’em. Let a man’s tears speak for him hooiwer, 
that’s safer to be trusted than his sinful tongue. Pride 
and anger wouldn’t let me come afore, but sorrow’s 
brought me noo. Thoo wean’t shut door on sorrow, 
missus. Bid me come in—for all I’se come long years 
ower late. Thy grief’s mine an’ all. Where is he ? I 
mun see him. I mun see my own brother.” 

But when these words fell on her and she heard the 
trouble in the voice that spoke them, and saw the tears 
that wet the elder brother’s cheeks she had no voice 
withal to bid him enter. The strength that anger sum¬ 
moned dissolved in tears like his. She could but stand 
aside, forlornly weeping. Others led the first-born to 
his brother’s bed, and there through flowing tears he 
looked upon the unfamiliar white-streaked beard and 
wasted face—the frail and pitiful memorial of all the 
fire and smoke that once divided them. “ Nay, Art. . .” 
he said in a broken voice after he had gazed awhile. 
“ . . . There’s nought left o’ thee, poor lad. Thoo’s 
nobbut skin and bone.” And he lifted up his voice and 
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said : “ Is this what pride’s been hodding oot against ? 
Is this what passion’s been fighting all these years ? ” 
Those within the dead man’s kitchen wept beside, and 
those who were not were subsequendy sorry, for the 
reconciliation of two brothers—years estranged—under 
such circumstances as these is rare, and powerfully 
moving to beholders. At such moments the immortal 
soul is almost seen. It issues from the body that 
contains it and surmounting all offence of mind and 
shamefulness of flesh diffuses everywhere around the light 
of heavenly wisdom purified through sorrow ; and the 
witnesses of these exalted moments come very near to 
reaching heaven without forfeit of their share of earth 

below. 

One who was present suggested to the elder son : 

“ Wouldn’t it be well if thoo was to offer up a prayer. 


like, noo ? For thy brother an’ all on us ? ” For 
prayer, in all the words he uttered, seemed never distant 
from the first-born’s lips. But he demurred, saying : 

“ What like man am I to offer prayer for anybody ? 


All I’se got ti offer is shame an’ sorrow an’ a contrite 


heart.” y 

Nevertheless, he fell upon his knees beside his brother’s 

bed and raised his voice to him, and them, and to the 
Lord in turn. And those that knelt along with him and 
listened (saving only the dead man’s wife, too over¬ 
wrought to kneel, who sat and rocked her sorrow in a 
chair) declared thereafter that never words more heavenly 
and comfortable to hear did issue from man’s mouth. 
Wisdom gushed from the first-born as clear and pure as 
water from the bosom of a rock. It had not to be drawn 
with toil and many a respite from the darkness of a 
niggard well, nor ladled from the muddy shallows of the 
mind. So deep and true was it that those who drank 
thereof arose refreshed, perceiving clearly all fife’s sins 
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and errors and the human vanity that falls into them. 
They bore away the first-born’s words and framed them 
in their memories like pictures pleasant to behold and to 
display for the admiration of others ; and others, in turn, 
pronounced them beautiful and restful to the soul, and 
bade their children to take note and profit by such words 
of wisdom and store them up in mind against the day of 
trouble. 

And if wisdom but consisted in the memorizing of it, 
then were most people wise indeed ; nor had these 
brothers warred and sinned in vain. But wisdom dies 
in the selfsame hour that she is bom—that is to say, 
unless her life be saved by practice. For the more 
instructions and guide-posts are set upon a road the less 
notice comes to be taken of them. Truth can make 
herself so common as to lose what virtue she possesses, 
and wisdom too communicative seems so trite as to stand 
on all fours with folly. If men were infinitely wise and 
loving, kind and harmless, these qualities would forfeit 
their most precious part; to wit, their rarity ; and fresh 
virtues would need to be devised to stir minds dulled by 
daily contact with the too familiar. Without faults of the 
heart, lapses of love and duty, offences against man’s kind 
and kin—what would become of those ineffable emotions 
born of the sins that have preceded and engendered diem ? 
What would become of the fierce fires of remorse in which 
the soul of man is purified and renovated ? Of die 
blessedness of pardon sought and found ? Without sin, 
no suffering ; without suffering, no peace—but only 
spiritual stagnation and a slothful sleeping of untroubled 
souls. The same sun that men look for so eagerly at 
daybreak oppresses them at noon. By nightfall they are 
ready for his going down, and human life would seem 
as though it could not be sustained on righteousness 
alone. Nay, the great good God himself is a guest too 
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grand to be entertained by mortals without breathing- 
space or respite. They need at whiles some relaxation 
from the trying splendour of His perfect majesty ; some 
blessed opportunity wherein to exercise the cherished 
frailties of their own nature and the comfortable imper¬ 
fections of their humankind. 
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THE TREE OF THE GARDEN 

“ Of ‘ The Tree of the Garden ’ it is difficult to speak 
adequately without seeming to exaggerate.”— Gerald Gould 
in the Saturday Review. 


“ To review this book amounts to a sacred trust; for its 
value, its power, its delight, its realism, its revelation, are so 
potent that one's consciousness of inability to convey them 
under standingly to the uninitiated oppresses ”— Richard 
Arr in The Civilian. 


“ By the side of ' The Tree of the Garden ' most modern 
novels seem sharp, trivial, over-intelligent, dry or colourless.” 
Rose Macaulay in The Daily News. 


“ The love-story of Guy Openshaw and Thursday Hardrip 
is one of the noblest and most beautiful in English fiction. 
Nothing so good has been done since Hardy wrote ‘ Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles .”’—Louis J. McQuilland in John 
o'London’s Weekly. 


“ Readers who relish a fine, original style, a beautiful and 
pregnant prose, and scenes of poignant passion in which 
heart speaks to heart not in the false idiom of melodrama, 
but in the pure accents of nature, have here a rare treat in 
store for them. The last thirty pages of the book in which 
Thursday tells Guy her story, attain heights of romantic 
and lyrical realism at which one is fairly carried away by 
the sheer truth, beauty and nobility of the language. Thursday, 
indeed, is an unforgettable creation, and the author who has 
succeeded in imagining her, own sister as she is to Clarissa, 
to Manon and to Tess, steps by that very deed into the front 
rank of present-day English novelists .”— The Bookman. 



The Tree of the Garden ( Continued) 

" In Thursday Hardrip, Mr. Booth has created one of the 
great women of fiction. To say that she has a little of Tess 
and a little of Marty South is not to imply that her creator 
owes anything to Mr. Hardy, hut merely to indicate that she 
belongs to the same glorious company of women whose very 
breathing is heard in imagination.” — The Manchester 
Guardian. 

“ Again, his own invention is supreme, of a real woman 
whose exaltation is mother-love . . . enables her in the end 
to achieve a rare and noble understanding of young passion 
against which her whole previous life and thought had been 
in angry protest. These two characters stand up before us 
and grip our hearts by their essential rightness and reality ”— 
Birmingham Post. 

“An appealing figure of reality .”— The New Age. 

“ May stand by itself as a notable example of modern 
fiction at its very best .”— The Boston Transcript. 

” ... Of a quality so uncommon, so rich in its deep 
discernment of awakening hearts, and so wise in its under¬ 
standing of the best and worst in human nature, that it quite 
eludes any attempt to convey it adequately at second-hand ”— 
New York Herald. 

“ The author’s power of words, of putting over a picture is 
marvellous .”— Chicago Daily News. 

" Quite the best thing we have encountered in recent, we 
feel tempted to say modern, fiction. It stands head and 
shoulders above the best serious work of other contemporary 
writers. What our old friend the Manchester Guardian 
calls ‘ one of the great women of fiction ’ we amend to ' one 
of the few real women in fiction.’ ” —The Argonaut, San 
Francisco. 



FONDIE 


“ ‘ Fondie ’ definitely places Mr. Booth in the first rank 
of living novelists. The scenes are inimitable for humour and 
for their undercurrent of irony. A triumph—a masterly 
blend of comedy and tragedy .”— Daily Graphic. 

“ A picture of Yorkshire village life which I do not think 
has ever been equalled for genuine understanding of North 
Country characters of the old stamp. For Blanche s character 
alone, if for nothing else, ‘ Fondie ' deserves a place among 
the front rank novels of the past decade .”— Manchester 
Weekly Times. 

" The Story of ‘ Whivvle '—Mr. Booth is its absolute 
master .”— The Outlook. 

“ We would not willingly shorten the story by a word. 
‘ Fondie ’ is a notable book. . . .''—Country Life. 

" ‘ Big ’ in every sense of the word."— Scots Pictorial. 

“ * Fondie ’ is a great story. It secures for Mr. Booth 
a distinguished place among English novelists.”— The 
Yorkshire Post. 

“ Mr. Booth uses the tremendous canvas of Dostoievsky 
with aji the Russian’s insistence on minute details. One 
fancies it was Besant called ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ’ 
the tfnderest love story ever written. In that respect ' Fondie ’ 
is its equal, and in every other respect Mr. Booth has written 
a great and very beautiful book .”— Northern Whig. 

“ Blanche would be a feather in the cap of any author; 
even Meredith never dealt more faithfully with the eternal 
feminine .”— The Bookman. 



Fondie (Continued) 


" He has created a little world—the world of a Yorkshire 
village—which is so vividly portrayed, so delightfully and 
humorously described, that it haunts you long after the book 
is finished. I rather fancy that ‘ Fondie ’ will definitely 
place its author very high up in the ranks of those novelists 
whose works mean something more than a four-and-six- 
pennyworth of amusement for an idle brain .”— The Tatler. 


" The wise humour of the book, its tender humanity, its 
restrained, but compelling pathos are things I shall not soon 
forget. So many books come the reviewer’s way that his 
commendations are apt to run thin. But I freely expend my 
superlatives on ' Fondie,’ knowing that it is not often that 
a new novel calls for them so imperatively .”— Huddersfield 
Examiner. 


Whivvle ’ the village of * Fondie,’ of course has an 

original. It is situated within sound of the North Sea 

breakers. The day will surely come when Whivvle will 

claim recognition under its gazetteer name, and be added to 

the literary shrines of England .”— The Daily Graphic. 

■ 

“ Mr. Booth’s ‘ Fondie ’ grips you from the fast page to 
the last. The Yorkshire folk are drawn to the verty life .”— 
Truth. \ 




